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PREFACE 


The idea for writing this book came to me during my visits to 
the Schools at Simla as Secretary of the Punjab Library Association 
in connection with Reading and Recitation Competition held every 
year along with the Book Festival organised by the Association 
during the years 1948 to 1952. I found that the students of the 
Bishop Cotton School, Simla, bagged every year the first prize in 
that competition. The reason was that it was ‘library conscious’ 
School and possessed an excellent functional library for the use of the 
pupils and that the other schools in Simla lacked adequate library 
facilities and the students made little use of the school library. 


. ln the year 1952, I became contributing editor of the “Indian 
Librarian" published. by our eminent veteran librarian, Mr. Sant 
Rani Bhatia, the then Organising Secretary of the Punjab Library 
Association. In the winter of the year 1953 I shifted to Chandigarh. 
By that time the Secondary Education Commission had submitted 
their Report to the Ministry of Education, Government of India. 
On perusal of the Report I was convinced that without provision 
and use of good libraries dynami* methods of teaching could not be 
Introduced in Schools in free India. To develop this idea I started 
Studying the subject and visiting as many school libraries in the 
country as possible. I went to Calcutta in 1956 and participated in 
à Symposium on “School Libraries and Children Libraries in India" 
held along with the 11th All India Library Conference in the Hindi 
High School, Calcutta. The Symposium provided а lot of discus- 
sion and exchange of thoughts on the condition of school libraries 
in India. It was felt by all that what is done in most of the schools 
in the way of library hours, class collections, stamp and picture 
albums etc. were not whole hearted affairs, as the student was 
treated as “а passive creature without realising that the boy or girl 
15 so much a receiving station for energy as а real dynamo” and 
location of the library is not "centrally roomed, radiating activity 


into all the school rooms around." It was also felt that there was 
ervices in schools in 


great need for improving existing library 5 s ‹ 
India as the school IDAN should become an active force in the 
educative process of learning in schools by making available to the 
Students as wellas teachers well-selected reference books, standard 
books of general use and interest and conducting training of the 
Students in the right use of books and reading material. 

On alcutta, I set to work on my project 
of Ждан took ok AMAN. and administration. of school 
libraries in India. I discussed my plans with Principal V. S. 


CM) 


Mathur and Prof. T.R. Sharma of the Government Post-Graduate 
Basic Training College, Chandigarh. I also held discussions from 
time to time with the teachers who attended the Short Term Intensive 
Course for organisation of school libraries held by the Department 
of Extension Services at Chandigarh and Jullundur in the course 
of my lectures as one of the resource personnel. They all encoura- 
ged me to execute my plans. 


This book is the result of innumerable exchange of views with 
other people and Study of the subject from all available sources. 
It represents a cross-section of Current trends in school librarian- 
ship. The good ideas given in the book are the property of the 
library profession as a whole. The book mainly follows the re- 
commendations of the. Secondary Education Commission as well 
as of the All India Seminar on School Libraries held at Bangalore 
in 1962in the matter of organisation and use of School libraries and 
lays emphasis on teaching pupils to use a library rather than on 

' In its narrower Sense, so that school library 
becomes an effective instrument of education. While writing this 
valuable works of eminent 
ationists in India and 
atitude the debt I owe to all the 
» especially our National Professor of Library Science 


and scores of other, 
| s у. I also acknowldge 
the courtesy of the National Buildings Organisation, New Delhi, 
in providing material for Drawings given in Appendix to the book. I 
am grateful to my esteemed friends, Mr. Sant Ram Bhatia, editor 
‘Indian Librarian’ Jullundur, Dr. J. S. Sharma, Librarian, Punjab 
University, Principal V. S. Mathur and Principal У.В. Taneja and 

i i Library, who gave useful 
tips to enhance the value of the book for the students of Library 
Science and students in the Teachers’ Training Colleges in India. 
I also acknowledge the help rendered by Mrs. Rajinder Chopra 
of the Central State Library, Chandigarh, in preparing annotated 
list ofessential Reference Books for the School Library. 


lam also grateful to Prof. T R. Sharma who has written 
an introduction to this book. My young Publisher, Shri S. K. Ghai, 
deserves my thanks for the exceilent printing of the book. 


I shall be grateful for constructive suggestions from my friends 
and experts on Library Science who may get an opportunity to 
read and use this book so that Imay be able to improve it in 
its subsequent edition. 


( vii ) 
In the end, I offer the following prayer in the words of 
Taitiryopnishad :— 
"May God protect us both (the author and the reader), 


i ether, 
may He send us enjoyments, may we acquire strength fog feels 
may our learning be full of lustre and glory, may 


each other.” 
July 30, 1967. 
Chandigarh (India) 


G. L. Trehan 
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SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
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LIBRARIANS OF TOMORROW 
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School library is an integral part of the School. 

School library is the heart of the School. 

School library is the text book of the School. 

School library isa service agency as well as а teaching 
agency. 

School library is a reading centre 
ing books, for investigating pro 
self-study habit. 

School library is a “laboratory of the humanites" as well 
asa “social laboratory". 

School library is a work centre of free and supervised study 
as well as a centre for group work on projects. 
School library provides good materials for the de 
ment ofthe whole child. 

School library is a stepping stone to the use 
library resources. 

School library is only as 500 
teacher wants it to be and a 5 
library. 


for browsing and enjoy- 
blems and for creating 


velop- 
of all public 


d as the administrator or the 
choolis as good as its 
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INTRODUCTION 


. My only qualification for writing an introduction to this trea- 
tise on “School Libraries" is that I have worked as a teacher in all 
types of educational institutions from primary schools to post-gradu- 
ate colleges and that I have seen more than 500 school libraries and 
intimately studied quite a few of them and that I have had a number 
of sojourns in the great world of books. 


Although the word “school library" is not Stranger in our 
Country but the functional aspect of school libraries has not as yet 
been realised. Even after a lapse of ten years the picture of our 
School libraries depicted by Dr. K. G. Saiyidain in 1955 is much the 
same. He must be very greatly pained when he wrote, “I have seen 
Schools which either had no library to speak of or had dead, unat- 
tractive stocks of books which they dignified by the name of libraries. 
Inthe absence ofa trained librarian, the school clerk or some over- 
worked but weak-willed teacher would be entrusted with the duty of 
looking after the library, which often meant in eflect that the books 
be issued as sparingly as possible so that there may be no loss.” 


Dr. Saiyidain has placed his hand at the very pulse of the 
problem. Most schools do not have libraries. If they have, they 
are in name only and even if there are a few books, which have been 
Purchased under pressure of the Managing Committee or the Direc- 
torate of Education or have been donated, they have to remain 

‚ Sealed in а few shabby, dirty cornered cupboards. The only visi- 
tors to the school libraries are pigeons or sparrows who find silent, 
safe and dark corners to retire and multiply peacefully. 


Time and again seminars are held, workshops organised, lec- 
tures delivered and allowances sanctioned so as to act as incentives. 
for setting up of school libraries. But unfortunately the word 
‘library’ is ambiguous in connotation both as a collection of books 
and the place in which they are kept. Most of the schools, little 
know, that books are more important than the place although the 
place has its role to play also. Books are usually mistaken for 
School books including text-books, primers, manuals etc. etc. They 
have their legitimate purposes but they are useless for the problem 
before us. In our libraries ме ` need real books, a collection howso- 
ever small іп form for the encouragement of the pupils as readers. 
Such a collection of books vividly marks the school’s- awareness of 
the particular problem in hand. We need books and we need their 
readers. Anything that stands between the two, may be a cupboard, 
the organiser, the teacher, the examinations or the other school acti- 
Vities have to be pushed aside. Children must acquire love for reading. 


( xvi ) 


“А power of reading, well trained and well guided," said Arnold, 
“is perhaps the best among the gifts which it is the business of our 
schools to bestow; it is in their power to bestow it, yet it is bestowed 
in fewer cases than we imagine." Apart from the influence of the 
teacher and the parents, books are the cheap instrument of education. 
Once the child has acquired a taste for reading books and a love 


forthem they arethe main avenues by which he can explore for 
amassing wealth of human experience and knowledge. 


> t give a book to a child and 
leave him alone. The child has to be initiated and introduced to the 


re are many techniques for that. The 
n, to read, but he may not be driven to 
love the books. 


to the headmasters, the teachers, 
organisers of the school libraries. 
7 ў present the latest trends in the field 
of library Science to the readers. He has briefly described the history 
of school library revolution in different countries as well as in India 


the place of reading, 
today ; and finally it i i 

autor Wee рр Аз! tials of a good library. The 
in his “Administration and rganisati i ies i 
Indi Tae hocks gris ganisation of School Libraries in 


We are passing through a stage of library revolution į 
country. Although the revolution h "uo Sad 


roots and definite directions. It is hoped that the p 


energise the revolution and help the teacher associated with School 
libraries to accomplish his assignment efficiently and Correctly. 


I wish the book a great future. 
T. R. Sharma 
Assistant Director of Public Instruction 
(Secondary Education), Punjab. 


June 30, 1965. 


PART 1 
Educational Need of School Libraries. 


CHAPTER 1 
SECONDARY EDUCATION AND LIBRARIES 


DEMOCRACY AND EDUCATION 


_ India is now a secular democratic republic and is governed b 
bos System of Government. Democratic осте 
yor ре 5 for its ultimate success upon (ће education of all the people 
Ad upon the widest diffusion. of knowledge. One writer has said 
ux LUNA is education.” In so far as we can educate the people 
“е сап have democracy. The Constitution of India provides 
MN of opportunity" as one of the Fundamental Rights and 
State ang compuslory education” as one of the Directive Principles of 
bine olicy. The Declaration of the Rights of the child as 
Sena m adopted and proclaimed by the United Nations 
eld ^ Assembly on November 20, 1949, also provides that the 
elf shall be given an education whicha will promote his general 
his are and enable him on a basis of equal opportunity to develop 
: abilities, his individual judgment, and his sense of moral and 

ocial responsibility, and to become a useful member of society.” The 
Primary purpose of education in India is to develop citizens who 
will safeguard, strengthen, improve democratic and representative 
Government and the achievement of effective democracy in all aspects 
of Indian life and the maintenance of our national ideals embodied 
in our Constitution. The aim of the present education is to prepare 
the child for complete living. The education should help the child in 
leading a better life in the society. In other words, the all round 
Personality of a child is developed to make him a true citizen. Every 
boy and girl must, therefore, be provided with adequate means for 
education and be assured of the pleasures, experiences and wisdom 
that can be found in books and other reading material. 
t decision taken by the Planning Commission 
s that free and compulsory education should 
in the age-group © to 11 in the Third 
by free and compulsory educa- 


Р The most importan 
in the field of education i 
be introduced for boys and girls 
Plan and this should be followed up 
ticn for boys and girls upto the age of 14 in the Fourth Plan and 
nearly 105 million boys and girls are expected to come under the 
scheme of free and compulsory education Бу 1971.7 
John Dewey advocated that “the democracy which proclaims 
equality as its ideal requires an education in which learning and 
social application, idea and practice, work and recognition of the 
. 1l, Fundamentals of Planning in India by V. T. Krishnamachari : 
Orient Longmans, Ltd., 1962. 
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meaning of what is done, aie united from the beginning and forall.” 
Further, John Dewey believed that “education signifies the sum total 
of processes by which a community or Social group, whether small or 
large, transmits its acquired rowers and aims with a view to securing 
its own continued existence and growth.” As such, tke purpose of 
education today is to develop such habits, attitudes and qualities of 
character in a child as will enable him to bear worthily when he 
grows up the responsibilities of democratic citizenship and to coun- 
teract all those fissiparous tendencies Which hinder the emergence of 
a broad national and secular outlook. In a democracy an individual 
must form his own independent judgment on all kinds of complicated 
social, economic and political problems and, to a large extent, decide 
his own course of action. One of the imperative needs of youth in 
a democratic society is that “all youths must grow in thcir ability to 
think rationally, to express their thoughts clearly, and to read and 
listen with understanding"! and as Dr. Radhakrishnan puts it, "the 
human being-through a balanced education should become a work of 
art, capable of quality and beauty of it 


k straight and dispas- 
y will never be able to play 
à democracy. 


RE-ORIENTATION OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The Secondary Education Commission 
vernment of India recommended? 


tion in the new Set up of democratic Government in India and 
now, as observed by Dr. A. C. Joshi, Vice-Chancellor, Panjab 


niversity, “the aim of the sccondary education is to train young 


men and women to be gocd citizens who can play their part 


effectively in the social recon‘ truction and economic development of 
the country.’4 The Secondary Education which is the end of all 
formal education for the majority of citizens in India aims at provid- 
ing the necessary training for this purpose, developing the capacity for 
clear thinking and a sense of true patriotism. Improvement of vc ca- 
tional efficiency of our students is à second major eleme 
of secondary education. For this greater emphasis on crafts and pro- 
ductive work in all schools has been laid and diversified courses have 

l. Introduction to American Public Education, 3rd Edition, 1955, by 
Chris A Dc. Young : McGraw Hill Book Co. Inc. New York, 


Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, in his Foreword to “The Education of the 


2. 
Whole Man” by Ralpi Borsodi : Sardar Valabhabhai Vidhya Pecth, Ватан 
Vidyanagar, 1963, 


» ' 3. -Report of Secondary Education Commission, 1952. 
Education, Government of India, New Delhi. 


4. Panjab University Regulations, Outlines of Tests and Syllabi for 
Higher Secondary Examination, 1960-61, Chandigerh, 


53, Ministry of 


ntin thescheme . 


* 
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been i 
o gee ng L Messias SE ЗЕ thata large number of 
practical courses whi р altrai iiral, technical commercial or other 
either f tako hich will train their varied aptitudes and enable them 
io. jot ест ар vocational pursuits at the end of secondary stage or 
ii eam Ee epe institutions for further training. Our high classes 
dary classes he process of “gradual change-over” to higher secon- 
bem 2] e with a three-years course and an elaborate system of 
groups жузе ШЫ groups of subjects has been devised. The elective 
үй жш clude соз in Science, Humanities, Fine Arts, Commerce, 
General Sai and Home Science while core subjects include Language, 
ora Cu EM Social Studies, Mathemati nglish and Craft. The 
p wet a р um scems to be the most promising as it has been 
dicato: e keep in step with society s demands. The Secondary 
number pi nea has also advocated the starting of a certain 
and “for bs Itipurpose schools “to provide varied types of courses” 
lop his я e pct ce pupil suitable opportunity to use and deve- 
"deas atura aptitude and inclinations in the special course for 
les chosen for him.” 
ably = the standard of interest and general knowledge i 
ра 1 in secondary schools, it has become a matter of 
the st o promote the desire and habit of general reading 
dary c | For this, establishment of real good libraries in Secon- 
secre hools and the provision of an intelligent and effective library 
КҮК well be regarded as an essential instrument for putting 
aims Se jp i de of teaching into practice. This reorientation of 
dicati objectives and introduction of new trends in the Secondary 
eM un are expected to result in equipping educated youngmen 
ione TK and practically to take up technical lines and raise 
Pel Standards of efficiency, thereby helping to increase national 
alth and ultimately to improve the general standard of living. 


PLANNING FOR EDUCATION 
s as also the future 


МИР. into account the present trend С 5 
е ities due to the impact of new knowledge, new discoveries and 
Зе ions, and considering the future social and cultural set-up of 
ing n y, our educationists in India have now started thinking of draw- 
zu deer id plan, in the sphere of education in terms of next twenty or 
m Y-five years into which the smaller five year plans should be 
s perly integrated. As a result of State policy of compulsory and 

ее education almost the whole of the population in the age group 


Of 6-14 would be enrolled in the schools and there will be increased 
he challenge, strengthening 


е : ; 
ан for higher education. То meet t ] 1 
improvement of educational facilities as exist at pres; nt in our 


Sc i . H B 
hools is necessary and planning of material resources is as Impor- 
In this context of planning 


ta: 
oe Planning of human resources. | 
shop , cation, “provision of facilities such as the library, the work- 
tion, a the art room are considered ‘must’, to assure good educa- 

or children", as rightly observed by Dr. Jaswant Singh, and 


s so deplor- 
f the higher 
2, among 


5t 
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“adequate provision will have to be made to supply those essential 
sources under the phased programme. 


BASIC EDUCATION SYSTEM AND LIBRARIES 


Traditional schools in India are al 
“Basi cation” which is based on Mahatma 

pattern of the “Basic Educati od see 
i arts of India after the independence of the country. 
e : all schools a good 
practical utility and significance 
total personality which will 
The Basic Education System 
on based on the needs of the 


sed as such, unless it also fulfils the requisite that “а library with 
suitable books is available."3 


DYNAMIC METHODS OF TEACHING AND PLACE OF LIB- 
RARY IN THE SCHOOL 


7" The 


teaching such as Activity Method, Project 

; Extension Method, Individualised 
work and balancing individual work with Co-operative or group 
are also now ne 


reading, 
use of th 


1. Planning for Education b 


у Jaswant Singh, Ph, р (Mich. 
Director of Public Instruc 


om 
tion, Punjab, 1963. ш 
2. Educaticn and the Future of India by V.S. Mathur : 
Publications, Ambala Cantt. (Punjab). 

3. Report 
Ministry of Educati 


The Indian 


of the Assessment Committee on Basic Education 
on, Government of India, 1957, 


y 
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nd books of general interest. The Secondary Education Commis- 
lon has, therefore, recommended that every secondary school 
ћоша have a Central Library under a librarian, because “indivi- 

ual work, the pursuit of group projects, many academic hobbies 
and co-curricular activities postulate the existence of a good ећісі- 
ently managed library. According to Dr.S.R. Ranganathan, in a 
school that educates pupils for a changing world, the School es 
Should be like a workshop. John Dewey in his book “The Schoo 
and Society” while expounding the. basic principles. of-New Education 
describes library as the heart of the School and itis to this centre 
that pupils bring their varied experiences, problems and questions 
and there discuss and pursue them in search of new light from t : 
experience of others and especially from the accumulated vid 

d World, garnered, arranged and displayed in a library. a end 
ted p rien requires for its fulfilment a fully selected and we pn 
t ibrary and expects the teacher to know where to stop a lete i 
© With-hold, so that pupils are left with a real urge to сотр 

€ library what they have started in the class. —. 


i : i ege 
wa The importance of having a good library 1n a school or cae 
3$ emphasised as early as 1935 by late Dr. A.C. Woo де ү 
ancellor, Panjab University, Lahore, in the following words : 
А i 
“The ability to use a library is an acid test оге a ibe 
of the education. А good library is quite as ! E of the 
laboratories and in fact the most importan: Pee dut 
equipment of a school or college. It is for thi Per 
а building is required while classes can often d ibeary jan 
in the sun or under trees. The value of a FAN under- 
use of a library as a teaching tool is not su 
Stood by many teachers. Ic 
It seems to be hardly understood at all у bie two 
tional authorities. It is much better. io dn inadequate 
institutions with good libraries than SIX 
libraries or ten, with hardly any libraries 


А j Ё 
be Ie Library does not mean merely collection uM о are needed. 
but E to the pupils to read at home; though aes reading unde 
the ate that children can use in school, cs а 
Will Seely S general direction, and sometime 
togramm Pastures which most attr 
out] e 15 necessary with a view tO · E 
Me On life and nature and to stir feeling 27^ (o library shou 
"wo iste and inspire ideas. For this purpose ell as group Wor $ 
г 18 а centre of free and supervised И come tha 

*cts undertaken by the pupils." Time b ; 

know, ? 1 

siden, Cond All-India Library Conference, Tacky A „ Panja 

eratial Address by Dr. A.C. Woolner, Vic 
У, Lahore. 
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and others who direct the educational occupations of children in 
school are less enamoured of that feast of text book lessons that is 
commonly set before them as “all the food and entertainment of 


their tenderest and most docile age", and must provide in the time-: 


table a period for reading admirable books in the school and class 
libraries, and the Educational Authorities must, therefore, insist on 
the provision of well-equipped and functional library before a new 
School is recognised by the Department. 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA AND STATE GOVERNMENTS' 
PLANS TO IMPROVE SCHOOL LIBRARY 


The Government of India has also recognised the need of 
taking a more direct interest in the improvement of libraries 
of selected schools in India inasmuch as with the introduction of new 
courses in the Higher Secondary Schools libraries in such schools will 
be considerably improved and better libraries will be provided in such 
High Schools as have been upgraded to Higher Secondary Schools. 
For the improvement of school libraries, the states have been asked 
to appoint full-time librarians in all secondary schools where enrol- 
mentis morethan 500 in classes ninth to eleventh. Tlie salary- 
scales of librarians would be the same as of trained graduate teac- 
hers. The scheme also envisages special courses for training of libra- 
tians. The programme isto be implemented during the remaining 
two years of the Third Plan period, for which the centre will provide 
100 per cent grants to the State. The State Governments have also 
been asked to provide for at least one period per week for each 
Student in the secondary stage for the purpose of self-study in the 
School library. The Punjab Education Department has fixed a 
minimum limit of 6,000 and 10,000 good books for a Government 
High School and Higher Secondary School respectively in the State, 
in view of the fact that at present these libraries are ill-equipped and 
more funds are necessary to suitably equip them. 

In conclusion it may be said that efficient library service can be 
rendered only if the secondary school hasa good, well-equipped library 
which provides children with material for self-motivation and self- 
effort in the pursuit of knowledge, and a wholetime librarian or 
teacher-librarian to man the library. The library must be regarded 
as an essential part of a well-fitted school and should serve as a 
“common literary laboratory for students of all ages and stages.” 
And as rightly stressed by Dr. P.C. Parvate, Vice-Chancellor, Karna- 
tik University, “it is essential, therefore, even, that our education 
should be increasingly library-centred rather than teacher-centred ; 
and it follows that our libraries should be so developed, fitted and 
administered as to serve in the highest possible measure the known 


and felt as well as the not yet felt want of students at all levels of 
education."! 


l. Foreword to **The Land of Libraries" by K.S. Deshpande, Li i 
Karnatik University Library, Dharwar (Mysore). pando, Ырдап, 
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the need of a curriculum which would 


group interaction by the librarian. pooling his оше d 
materials, child development and learning processes with that of the 
entire teaching staff. This brings the School library into the pee im 
nite purpose in View" and to make 


promote individual growth and 


tool in the teaching programme. 
has beautifully visualised the co 
library in India as under :— 


An eminent educationist of India 
ncept and potentialities of a school 


“A school library means for the child a new world of 
Spiritual and cultural adventure ; it means for the teacher 
the school a new atmosph 


things intellectual. Tt means for the home 
common interest and 


or no demand on the part of 
of the adults for à public library," 


The Secondary School Headmaster and class-room teachers in 
Tecent years have become increasingly alert to the vast potentialities 
of their schoo] libraries, Well-organised, adeq i 
Properly staffed i 


) “instructional material centres” or 
libraries are NOW considered essential to the 


d economically, This ne 


brary a functional part of 


: the child’s every-. 
upplying teachers with 


materials needed in 


^ 55 by Мг. J, Leitch Witson 
Sionor, Government of India i i 
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the instructional programme and for their own professional growth- 
The services of the school librarian extend into the class-room 

working with each teacher in planning and carrying out projects or 
units of work and lending books generously to each child to satisfy 
his requirements. The librarian introduces materials related to the 
curriculum, encourages collateral reading, gives book talks, tells 
Stories and gives instructions in the use of the library. The Central 
Library in a medern school is a vital part of the educational oppor- 
tunity of every pupil in the school, “the average, the gifted, the slow, 
the shy, and the problem child.” It is a powerful instrument of 
recreation, information and entertainment for the students, is a 
suitable forum for cultivation of civic, social and moral habits among 
the children and, as Dr. S.R. Ranganathan puts it, “the result of 


modern re-thinking on education is to make the library the heart of 


the school, from which every activity in the school radiates and by 


which it all gets irradiated."! With a view to providing effective: 
service to the child as well as the teacher, the library must be organi- 
sed asa co-operative venture of administrators, teachers and librarians. 
andit “should be literally and figuratively be the hub of every 
educational institution and the librarian should be the guide, philoso- 
pher and friend of all its inhabitants."* Such a school library 
would become one of the significant forces in the use of dynamic 


methods for the imparting of education. 


In a nut-shell, if the school library is staffed, equipped and 
organised in such a way that it becomes a contributory factor in the 


learning processes of boys and girls, then it can be said to serve the. 
requirement of the educational philosophy of the particular school and: 


solve the problem of teaching the use and enjoyment of books.’ Such 
alibrary would best present the *new concept’ of School Librarianship 
which according to Frances Henne is “the belief in the right of every 
boy and girl to have the pleasures, the understandings and the- 
experiences that come from sharing the best in the recorded impres- 


sions and expressions of mankind.” 


1. Dr. S.R. Ranganathan : Sociology of School Library— 
The Educational Review, Madras, May, 1962. 

2. John Sargeant, M.A., C.L E., Educati 
ment of India, in his “Foreword” to “School an 
Ranganathan, 1942. ~ 

3. Ministry of Education : The School Library Pamphlet No. 21 Н.М. 
S.O. London 1932, 

4. Library Trends, Vol. I, No. 3, January, 1953. 


onal Adviser to the Govern- 
d College Libraries" by S.R. 


CHAPTER III 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES IN PROGRESSIVE COUNTRIES 


In the progressive countries of the world, both in the West and 
the East, the growth of democratic institutions and the developments 
in secondary education have led to a general recognition of the 
importance of libraries іп schools. The United States of America 

as made distinct contribution to the education of youth throughout 
the world by giving the idea of essential characteristics of the school 
library in the instructional programme ofthe school ; and other 
i ing i he study and application 
mes as developed in that 


© year in which the first Professional librarian was employed 
The turn of the Century is the date when the first 


ondary School" in 1920 
Library Standards" in 1925. The U.S. 
i n No. 17 entitled “The 
аѕ part of National Survey of Secondary 


Ing t ere has been a marked 
“development of National, State and local Standards for school 


libraries, the expansion and v ary programme, 


ап increase in the number of city, county and State libarary supervi- 
Sors, and a growth їп the n i i 


multi-library Situations, centralized technical 
district material centres." i i 

the school and activity is its key note. The Sch 
young people to become skilful users of Jj i 
duces students to community libraries as 


stamp collecting with the 
school library. The Dictionary and the 

ich help them form the 
"look it up’ habit. In some States the Stat islati i 
School library is confined to laws providin 
intended to Serve as public circulati 
the school district. These laws a 
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libraries in several schools, many of which are in counties where 
there is no public library. Such laws provide that the State Depart- 
ment of Education shall compile a list of books from which all books. 
for the school libraries shall be selected. Now about half the States. 
in the United States of America have school library supervisors who 
are highly trained librarians employed by the Deparment of Educa- 
tion, and who seek to improve and increase library service, especially 
in small communities and rural areas. Nearly all the School 
libraries in the United States are paid on the same salary schedule 
as other teachers. There is Library Service Branch in the Office of 
Education where a specialist is appointed for School and Children 
Libraries. с 

The two Federal Laws, namely, the Libraries Services Act of 
1956 [Public Law 597 (84th Cong.) H.R. 2840] and the National 
Defence Education Act of 1959 [Public Law 85-864 (85th Cong. 
H.R. 13247] gave a stimulus to School libraries, although these two 
laws do not specifically mention school libraries. The Library 
Services Act has focussed the attention on the needs of rural schools 
in library services and the National Defence Education Act has mans. 
Possibilities to assist substantially in the improvement of not only 
rural but also urban and sub-urban school libraries, as this is a law 
“to encourge and assist in the expansion and improvement of educa- 
tion programmes” which includes school libraries as essential services 
to elementary and secondary education. Asa direct result of the 
stimulus of the Libraries Services Act which is intended “to provide 
the further extension by the several States of public library service to 
rural areas without such services, or with inadequate services”, 
in some States public and school librarians are working together 
with the assistance of the State School Library Supervisors. In 
School Library development the Federal Government has made 
available assistance to “the strengthening of school libraries, the 
professional education of school libraries, the supervision of 
school libraries, and research concerned with school libraties. 
Some State Teachers Colleges and Universities run Summer is shop 
course in schools library for teachers in school with fewer than 


children. 


Practically every sch 
own or is directly associate 
with the school and supp 


l either possesses a good library of its 
wr with the public library which co-operates 
lies it with suitable books. In many 


Schools a branch of the public library 1s mhiniainedw aiei ane 
the school purpose very well. Rolling libraries an ot several States 
Provide services to rural areas. Tennessee oe ати proved very 
Where the · county circulating library: syste! the establishinent Of 
Successful. Several school districts саза p d are made available 
a central library system whereby the books obtai 


1, The Role of the Federal Goveramest in Schoo Library Development 
. e ‘ y, January, 5 z 
by Mary Helen-Malar : Library Quarterly, 7? 
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‘by a well-planned system of circulation. In California, in a fast growing 
School district there is a department called District Library services"* 
which provides central ordering, cataloguing and book processing 
agency for the four high schools іп the area. Routine methods 
established have been planned so that it can eventually provide for 12 
schools with a pupil enrolment of over 20,000. Summary Report 
of the Office of Education, gives the following facts and figures 
about School Libraries in the United States :— 


“In the United States in 1955-56, there were 130,473 
public schools, of which 104,427 were clementary 
schools and 26, 046 were secondary schools. There were 
35 3 million pupils enrolled in full-time public elementary 
and secondary day schools last fall. It is estimated that 
96 per cent of 25,004 high schools, and about 30 per cent 
of 31,328 elementary schools have libraries. About 65 
per cent of the remaining elementary schools are served by 
classroom collections or service from public libraries. 


There are approximately 177 million volumes in 
public school libraries, classroom collections (not including 
textbooks) and loan collections from public libraries. 
Current expenditures for books and pamphlets, periodicals 
and newspapers, audio-visual materials, and binding, for 
schoollibraries are estimated at about 82 per pupil. An 
approximate figure for total expenditures for these purposes 
in school libraries in 1959-60 is 35 million dollars. There 
are about 20,000 professionally trained librarians serving 
school libraries, of which about 5000 serve elementary 
schools. There are also about 15,000 untrained librarian 
teachers, and voluntary workers serving elementary 
schools.” 


In Canada, Ontario is the leading province in the library field, 
inasmuch as it is outstanding in its progressive policy of school 
library service. British Columbia is also rapidly developing equally 
good library service to schools. In Ontario, the Department of 
Education operates a large system of travelling libraries. In Quebec, 
McGill University sends out travelling libraries throughout the 
province as well as to the Maritimes. Six Canadian colleges and 
universities offer courses in library science. There is close collabora- 
tion, between the children's Section of the Public Library ard the 
Јоса] school libraries in Canada. A special attraction for children is 


1. Introduction to American Public Education by Chris A. De Young 
Third Edition, 1955 ; McGraw—Hill Book Company inc. New York, 

2. Central Cataloguing Services in a fast growing School district. 
Eleanar Sedlwick : Wilson Library by Bulletin, Vol. 35, 67 Oct. 1960. 


3. Progress of Public Education in the United States of America 1959- 
60. U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education. 
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Story Hour conducted by the Children Librarians in the boys and 
girls House of the Toranto Public Library. This House accommodates 
use of the rarest treasures of children libraries. As to school libraries 
in Latin America, the Governments of Latin American countries set 
up many excellent school and public libraries as soon as popular 
education grew throughout the Americas. In the Republic of Cuba 
there are well equipped libraries in secondary schools and in the legal 
provisions regarding libraries, a section deals with lending libraries 
for teachers and there is a special Article stating that the draft budget 
of the Ministry of Education shall, each year include the sums necessary 
for the upkeep and acquisition of books. The United States also 
help Latin American countries to develop library schools and row 
there are Institutes teaching modern library science at Sao Pauio, 
Brazil, Lima, Peru, Bogola, Columbia, Quito, and Equador. There 
is an excellent library school at the University of Cuba in Havana. 


The United Kingdom is at least 25 years behind the United 
States of America in the provision and use of libraries. The first 
Official recognition of School library as “indispensable part of every 
Secondary School" was made in 1928, in the Board of Education's 
Memorandum on Libraries in State-aided Secondary Schools. In 
1934 the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust appointed a Committee to 
enquire into, and report on, the provision of libraries in Secondary 
Schools. Its report which was issued in 1936 marked all important 
stages in public recognition of the case for schoollibraries. In 1936, 
the first English periodical devoted to School Libraries, entitled 
“School Libraries Review” made its appearance and School Library 
Association was founded to promote the development of the school 
library. A joint Board of Assessors appointed by the Library Associa- 
tion and the School Library Association holds examination for teacher 
librarians. 

n 1 Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters 
"€ er School Libraries" which laid stress on sound 
technical practice. In 1945, the School Libraries Association and 


i i i the Library Association prepared a 
the School Libraries Section of D rests Кос 


Me he School Librarie 

Pu gii iue de Act, 1944, provides that every Secondary 
School to be built in future must have library room of specified 
dimensions. The Ministry of Education in their тода 
prescribing Standards for School Premises issued in се 
that every secondary school must possess ИР, accommo on 
and, in their Building Bulletin No. 2 on „School Li A п 
1950, laid down the principle that the library should be “е centre 


rvices in Latin America by Dr. Mercedes 
Public Libraries Manual. 


\ 1. School Library Se 
Meneses Rodrigi es? : Unesco 
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of the intellectual life of the school, available at all times for refer- 
ence, for study and private reading." In England, with very few, 
exceptions, the teacher-librarian runs the school library with the 
assistance from staff and pupils in the school. Now there is a 
provision for library training in all Teacher Training Colleges. A 
number of colleges are providing general courses іп school librarian- 
ship where the main emphasis is ‘on teaching pupils to use a library 
rather than on library technique in its narrower sense". The School 
library in the U.K. has now become “the most useful piece of 
educational apparatus at the teacher's disposal." 


. To havean intellectual basis of a new democratic set-up in 
Denmark, a practical education legislation was enacted in 1903. The 
Act of 1903 concerning secondary schools brought about much 
progress in the Danish School. It provides equal right of admission 
for all, poor and rich, from the elementary to the highest education. 
The school is adapted to actual life for the development of 
abilities instead of a school for mere knowledge cramming. Due to 
the splendid cooperation between Danish libraries and Danish 
School men, reading rooms within the schools or at the parish 
libraries are established where the older pupils cen be trained to use 
books for their own independent work. The Association of School 
Libraries in Denmark has done much work to encourage the estab- 
lishment of reading rooms and also to procure technical literature in 
order to establish close contact between the school work proper and 
the independent studies and readings of the pupils. There are also 
municipal children’s libraries connected with the schools which are 
governed by the Act of March 31st, 1931, which concerns libraries 
receiving State support. The distribution of children’s books, as 
a rule, takes place in the school, and the choice of books is arranged 
in cooperation with the teachers. There the children who ‘have been 
accustomed to use public libraries during their school. days as a rule 
maintain their interest in libraries later in life as well. The training 
of the librarians has been going on at the State Library School 
since 1918. Тһе School Library Association has augmented the use 
of libraries in recent years. 


In Western Europe illiteracy is practically non-existent and it 
has sunk to less than one per cent in some areas as a result of greater 
reading facilities and spread of education both in urban and rural 
areas. Germany for many years has stressed the importance of 
education. In 1914 about every person in Germany was able to read 
and write. In West Germany all children between the ages of six 
and eighteen must attend school. Library movement became 
widespread in the 1800s. . During the World. War П libraries in 
Germany suffered losses. A large Proportion of the schools had 
been destroyed, the teaching staffs were seriously reduced as a result 
of the nazification measures, and text books were practically 
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non-exj 
= se aa for the same reason. Asa result of the total war, libraries 
Slovakia а ies of Europe, especially in Poland, Norway, zecho- 
ar cestroxed Greece, France, and Belgium, also su 
‘demolished th tens of thousands of schools and 8 
is cut ашат of libraries, museums an 
‘the War the he mental food supplies of millions in 
the war D E powers in. Germany and the Unesco helped 
‘damaged b ‘stated countries of the world. restore their lost ОГ 
uildings and libraries. 


Я In Russi 
u 
to the im ssia, the Government of U.S.S.R. also pays grea" 1 
ch Provement of j i the Soviet Union 
.>Chool and Chi o school library service and in the 50 н 
beer? аге ab iildren Libraries work in association with one A E 
ranches, "hb 6,000 State Libraries for children and ns 
oot $ and E for the children in close co-operation ishing 
S, aves =; mm 
i ec рї Children’s Baa oret JA T ABE wes A 
eek i issued 125 million books for childro cation. in all Schools 
rou held annually during the „ NOE ising books 
amo ghout the Sovict Union with a view 10 espe n and 
att ng school children, heightening, their interest in Mesas 
wena the attention О the Soviet public towards children $ 
ing and the work of school and children’s Мота 
Now coming to progressive countries in the East, Japan and 
in the development of libraries. 
р 


Aostralia have made much progress 1n 
re Japan even їп the beginning of the twentieth century, great impor- 
ance was attached to libraries in Higher School, as is clear from the 


following Report published in 1906 :— 

"In Japan some higher schools have capital libraries, 
especially the two oldest, those of Tokyo and Sendai. 
t take books away, but are provided with a 
djoining the library which at Tokyo is open 
dat Sendai till 5 or 6 p.m. The 
, the School having its own 
plant for that purpose, as also for heating the buildings by 
steam in the winter. Besides the ordinary books numerous 
copies of class-books are provide 
students. The Tokyo School is a 
the library, the Sendai School £500.” 4 

1. Libraries in Need by Joseph A. Barry : Unesco, Paris, 1949. 
2. Unesco Bulletin for Libraries, Vol : 8, Мо. 5—6, May-June, 1954. 


3. Children in Russia by Dr. E.A. Pires : Secondary Education , Ne 


. Delhi, January, 1957. 
4. Occasional Reports No. 2. Рага 19): The Education System of 
f Education, Elphinston College, 


Ja 
ih by W.H. Sharp M-A., Professor 0 ation ! 
ау: Office of the Director General of Education in India, 1905. 
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Since then Japan has mede much progress in education. After 
the Second World War, it went under military occupation of America 
and it got its National Central Library in 1948. Asa result of 
postwar reformation of the educational system, School Library 
law was passed by the Diet in 1953, and it came into force in 1954. 
The law provides that every school should have its own library and 
a librarian so that the library becomes the instructional and material 
centre of the School. According to the School Census in 1954, of a 
total of 13,000 junior high schools, 9,000 (about 70 per cent): 
and of a total of 5,000 high schools 3,700 (about 75 per cent) 
have libraries. These ratios, it is estimated, have been raised 
by about 20 percent for each group since 1954. Besides the 
Japan Library Association which came ino existence in 1892, there is 
the National School Libraries Association. 


In Australia, the development of School Libraries is of recent 
origin. A survey held in 1945 showed that only a small percentage 
of secondary schools had adequate libraries. Efforts have since then 
been made to improve library services. Most State Secondary 
Schools in Tasmania have libraries, with trained librarians, and the 
Education Department sends selected students or teachers to the 
library school in Sydney. The Schools Library Service provides 
loans of books used in School Curricula end advice in the use of 
books. In 1912, the Public Library of New South Wales began to 
provide box libraries for small bush schools. A Model school library 
collection was set up by this Public Library in 1937 and this collec- 
tion was taken round the State in a ‘bookmobile.’ Under the 
Department of Education, School Library Project, vacation course 
in librarianship for teachers are held and the State Schools receive 
grants of books and assistance іп purchasing books. In 1952 
the Education Department appointed two lecturers in librarianship: 
in its Teachers’ Colleges. In Queensland, the School Committees 
and Parents Associations finance the purchase of books in State 
School Libraries with a subsidy from the Department of Public 
Instruction. Circulating Supplementary Readers are also sent from 
school to school, graded in age groups and sufficient in number for 
whole classes. In Western Australia, the Education Department is res- 
ponsible for financing all school libraries and a £1 for £1 subsidy 
up to £50 a year is payable to schools with more than two teachers. 
Since 1945 a children's Book Week is held every year with a view to 
attract public attention to the importance of providing books for 
children.! 


1, The Australian Encyclopaedia, Volume V, Libraries : Angus and 
Robertson, Sydrey, Australia. 
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А The New Zealand, Ceylon, Malaya and Philippines under foreign 
influence have also good many schools with well-equipped libraries 
which satisfy the needs of the children whether for education or 
гесгеайоп. In Philippines under the influence of the United States 
of America, the National Book Week is celebrated throughout the 
Country every year from 24th to 30th November, since 1936 when 
lt was inaugurated by a special proclamation by the President 
Quenzon. But duing the Second World War,Philippines, lost 63 million 
dollars worth of school building and 50 million dollars in educational 
equipment. All books in Rizal High School Library at Rizal 
Were totally destroyed with a cost estimated at 145 thousand dollars. 

hanks to the efforts of Unesco, most of the school buildings have 
een reconstructed and school Library therein have been rehabilitated 
With the aid of Unesco Reconstruction Fund and exchange of library 
materials. 


The United Nations Educational Scientific and Cultural 
Organisation has also done much in the matter of providing deer 
materials and development of libraries in undeveloped and шша 
Countries of the world. In the year 1953 „the Unesco deyise н 
System of “associated project, to aid public libraries and schoo 
libraries” in 17 countries of the world. Under this scheme the Unesca 
has provided a general information service and supplied copies 0 
echnical publications on libraries and on the training of librarians, 
assisted libraries to acquire books and acted asa general aranna 

Ouse. The Organisation also arranged for more scholarships an 
Fellowships for library training abroad and facilitated the exchans 
na these fellows among the various countries including pum E 
las greatly helped in the improvement and development 2 oP Ыр 
керез and school libraries in the countries benefited by 

heme, 


CHAPTER IV 
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It is no denying the fact that good libraries in High Schools 
are largely non-existent although the need for good libraries and 
reading rooms in supplementing and expanding the formal instruction 
of the class room is now affirmed by the Report of the Secondary 
Education Commission. According to Ministry of Education’s 
Report on Educational Development in 1962-63, number of 
High/Higher Secondary Schools in India in 1960-61 was 17,257 with 
an enrolment of 2:9 millions. In Punjab there are about 1600 high 
and higher secondary schools and these require immediately the 
provision and establishment of good -libraries and efficient library 
service. The primary and middle schools forming the previous link 
to secondary schools also require library service. As a rule, the 
school library is neither what it should be nor used asit should be. 
The libraries generally occupy space that is left after other require- 
ments of the school have been met. Of the High Schools in Punjab, 
nearly every school has a class-room library and about two in ten 
have centralised libraries. In rural schools recently established there 
is yet hardly any library because of inadequacy of the school building 
even for class rooms. Some of the newly set-up Higher Secondary 
Schools in Punjab, especially the D. A. V. Higher Secondary School 
at Chandigarh, and the Government Multipurpose Higher Secondary 
School at Jullundur, and the Senior Model School at Chandigarh, 
have, however, been provided with good functional libraries for 
giving effective library service to the children in these schools. Some 
of the Public Schools have exceptionally good libraries. The Law- 
rence School at Lovedale in Nilgiri Hills (South India), which is only 
four miles from Oocatamund and which is run by the Government 
of India and where more than 500 boys and girls study in the best of 
climate enjoys the reputation of possessing an excellent library. 
Thelibrary has a collection of 14000 volumes, 73 periodicals and a 
seating capacity for 43 children. Rs. 8000/- is spent annually for 
purchase of books and Rs. 1500 for subscription to periodicals. In 
the Public School at Nainital, the Doon School at Dehradun, the 
Mayo Public School at Ajmer, the Public School at Patiala and the 
Public School at Sanawar (Kasauli Hills) and the Bishop Cotton 
School at Simla. there are also excellent libraries for the children 
studying in those institutions. Recently established Sainik Schools 
in Punjab at Kaparthala, Nabha and Kunjpura have also well-equip- 
ped and nicely furnished libraries. 
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In New ; 
has a bd Delhi, the Modern Schoolat Bara Khamba Road 
tion. of He i and well-organised library with a collec- 
Я reading room Ba and 50 periodicals. There is a separate 
The library hae library period is provided for all the classes. 
Wholetime Train a seating capacity for 150 rezders. There is a 
Tun on “O м Librarian and one assistant. The librery is 
according га [^ helf System" with books classified and arranged 
nowledge A a cy's Decimal System. Besides lectures on general 
children. e oreo, affairs delivered by the Librarian, the 
are entertained with T. V. Programme also. 


The S 
sckool libr. Secondary Education Commission stated the p 
е in India as under:— 
‹ 
ley majority of schools, there are at present no 
d worth the name. The books are usually old, out- 
ated, unsuitable and usually selected without reference to 


t , p : 
he students’ tastes and interests. They are stocked in a few 
dequate and 


бое Nt, which cre housed in an ina 
or pepe room. . The person incharge is often а clerk 
бше 32 ifferent teacher who does this work ona part- 
of lib asis and has neither a love for books nor knowledge 
like pia technique. Naturally, therefore, there is nothing 
БОШ imaginative and well planned library service which 
Since rid students to read and cultivate In them à 
iila iy ove of books. What makes this situation parti- 
i edis difficult is the fact that most teachers and Head- 
auti ers and even the educational administrator an 
authorities do not realise how unsatisfactory this position 


is and, therefore, they have no sense of urgency in the 


ч та{ег.”1 
Secretary К: G. Saiyidain, an eminent educationist, who was also 
і gave the o the Ministry of Education. ent of India, 2150 
| апа ae Ге of a school library in the Sand before that 
© Person incharge of it as under:— 
n. have seen schools after schools which either had no 
Rura to speak of or had dead, unattractive stocks of 
ceps which they dignified by the name of libraries. In 
the absence of a trained librarian, the school clerk or some 
| Over-worked but weak-willed teacher would be entrusted 
With the duty of looking after the Library, which often 
Meant in effect that the books be issued sparingly as 
Possible so that there may be no Joss. Such conscientious, 
but unimaginative persons could of course never subscribe 
Tennyson's belief that “it is. better to have loved and 
Ost than never to have loved at all”. And I regret to 
say that this indictment applies not only to the untraine 
ucation Commission, 
i, 1952-53. 


osition of 


M- 


-4 


Governm 
year 195 


Ministry of 


E T. 
ducatiog рогі of the Secondary Ей 
» Government of India, New Delh 
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persons but often also to the trained librarians who have 
no vision of the possibilities that lie before them and can 
only act as the ‘warders of books." 


According to the Report on Higher Secondary School Buildings 
in India published by the National Buildings Organisation, New 
Delhi, in November, 1960, 37°3% of schools do not have even a 
room for library and in other schools, where it is provided, 
is used more as a store room and destributing centre. The following 
description of a School Library given by Shri T. D. Waknis, Curator 
of Libraries, Bombay, (Now Maharashtra) may be regarded as 
typical of present day conditions in our country:— 


“The library was started along with the school with an 
enviable basic collection. But it is not kept upto date. 
The funds available for additions or for proper care of 
the existing material are negligible. The result is that the 
collection becomes seedy, ragged, without coherence and 
worst of all a lifeless mass. The books are stacked in 
sealed cupboards and left to repose in corners or corridors 
and even in lumber rooms, where books enjoy the company 
of the discarded tackle of cricket, football or volley ball. 
The library is thus physically dispensed. The evil goes 
deeper by its spiritual dispersal. It is divided into sections, 
History, Literature, Geography, Science etc., and each 
Section is іп charge of the teacher of that subject. Like 
skew lines in solid geometry they never meet. The library 
becomes squint-eyed. The reference books like dictionar- 
les are crowded in cupboards round the Head-master’s 
sanctum, which is probably the last resort of the intended 
users, the students. The so-called library hour when 
students are free to choose the books fails in attaining the 
objective of multiplying the students’ interests by its being 
supervised, enforced and restricted in range because 
teachers have chosen the books and limited the horizons 
to class room collections. The teachers inadvertently 
chill the best attractions of the hour viz. the students’ 
initiative and freedom.''? 


Very little effort is made to make school libraries functional 
and to vitalize the library service. The Class Room Libraries as 
they exist at present in nearly all schools are also not functioning 
properly, the main excuse being that the class-teachers are over- 
worked. The students are not at all initiated into the dream 
land of literature in the school days and this accounts for 
their disinclination for browsing in their leisure hours afterwards. 


Р 1. Presidential Address by К.С. Saiyidain at the Second All-Hyderabad 
Library Conference, December, 1955. 


2. High School Libraries by Shri T. D. Waknis: The Journal of the 
Indian Library Association, Vol. 1, No. 3, April, 1956. d 
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pisis рыу dne to apathy, in spite of the best efforts made by the 
T partment o Extension Services functioning in the Government 
Training Colleges for teachers in bringing home to the teachers the 
Pu peed for organising libraries and library service in each school. 

a irty, ill-selected and badly administered collection of books in 
the so-called and library still persists and does much harm to pupils 
that is hardly overcome in later life. A survey of School Libraries in 
Uttar Pradesh which was sponsored by the Ministry of Education, 
"Government of India, reveals that in not a singlecase a library building 
exists as a separate unit, and that no thought is given to the location 
of the library and any room which is unsuitable for other purposes is 
allotted for the library. Twenty-five per cent of the total number of 
institutions surveyed contain less than 1000 books, 25 per cent 
contain 1,000 to 2500, 25 per cent contain 2,500 to 3,500 and the 
remaining 25 percent only have more than 3,500. In most of these 
institutions there is only one person incharge of the library who 
works as a clerk, teacher, a booklifter as well.* 

Р The above analysis of the prevailing condition: 
libraries is also affirmed by the Report? on a survey of some school 
libraries in Ambala Division in Punjab State conducted by Shri 
T. R, Sharma, Co-ordinator, Department of Extension Services, 
Government Post-Graduate Basic Training College, Chandigarh, 
sometime back, which gives the picture of a school library as 
under :— 

“The school library is the worst and the least used techni- 
que in the schools. School library generally speaking is 
an omnibus room used as an office, a storeroom, à peon's 
night dwelling (now-a-days, N. C. C, or Scout room) 
with 3-4 shabby wood-shut cupboards." 

Our educational system is also dominated by examinations and 
the examination phobia is haunting the students both in the school 
and the home. This terror does not let the young people give their 
attention to extraneous things which are not connected with examina- 
tions. The result is that the mind of the young student is much 


chained with the text books which he is expected to fully master 
hich are being constantly 


s of our school 


through short-cuts, guides and notes W are being 
invented and put in the market. This leaves him little time to go to 
view to imbibe the habit of reading along 


the school library with a of тё А 
with his regular class work or home task and to equip him with the 
habit of studying even when he leaves the precincts of the School. 
At present there is little encouragement to outside reading. In some 
schools teachers do even the students’ work, read for them, prepare 

hem and so on, while the 


notes for them, consult reference books for t 1 
This means that self study habit 


1. Report on a Survey of Secondary School Libraries in Uttar Pradesh. 
Allahabad University Department of Education, 1 


2. For Report see Appendix 2. 
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is not encouraged among the children while in school and little use- 
is made of the school. library for cultivating reading habit. The 
books in the library are only silent spectators of teachers as talkers 
and children as passive listeners. Such a library is not at all hum- 
ming with activity and is not the hub of academic life of the school, 
because the library is kept open at odd hours for occasional issue 
of books to a few students. Unless the class room work is simpli- 
fied and regular hour is allotted to students in the time-table to make 
free choice from the collections of the library, it is doubtful whether 
the libraries, even if they are established in the schools, would be of 
any use to the students, as probably the collections would remain 
unused. Another great handicap in the development of library 
reading and developing mental faculties of the young people is that 
too many “extra-curricular activities” are now being organised in 
schools from time to time. These are games, Scouting, dramatics, 
paintings, picnics, tours etc. There is a tendency to overdo these 
things and the result is that most of the year the teachers and the 
students are engaged in many such things which have very little to do 
with their mental development, and which would be of not much use: 
to them in future. The other problems that usually confront the 
schools in the organisation of libraries are lack of accommodation,. 
lack of trained personnel and lack of funds. There are also no set 
standards for building, equipment, fittings and furniture for a. 
Secondary school library. 


PART Il 


Concept, Aims and Functions, Uses, 
Standards and Services 


CHAPTER V 
CONCEPT, AIMS AND FUNCTIONS, AND USES 


-ADMINISTRATOR'S CONCEPT 


ав The following is the School Administrator’s concept of School 
"Library in progressive countries of the world :— 


1. The Central Library in a modern school is a vital part of 
the educational opportunities of every pupilin the school. 
In other words, the school library is an integral part of the 
intellectual conditioning of the child. 


2. Тһе library is an important teaching aid and must play 
a major role in the social and mental development of the 


child. 


3. The school must provi 
an attractive, spacious an 
ing room and library. 


4. The child must be trained inthe use of reference books, 
given instructions on reading techniques and regular use 
of the library for acquiring knowledge. . 


5. The library must possess adequate books appropriate to 
age, taste and standard of the children in the school, or 
at least the basic book collection in a well-balanced selec- 
tion of all subjects and fields of interest of the school, and 


also materials required to be used by the teachers in 
dynamic methods of teaching for the imparting of education 
and to supply the needs of a curriculum which would 
promote individual growth and group interaction by the 
librarian’ pooling his knowledge of materials, child psycho- 
logy and learning process with that of the entire teaching 


staff. 

6. The library is a powerful instrument of recreation, 
information and entertainment for the, students, and is a 
suitable forum for cultivation of civic, social and moral 
habits among the children. 

er-librarian must have real love 

intance with children’s 


de an effective library service in 
d well-equipped functional read- 


literature, and must stimulate reading 
ren and before the child completes his schooling he must 
develop an effective art of study and use of books so that 
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through extensive reading he is able to develop “judgment 
about books and to acquire standards of appreciation and 
taste” and also satisfy his natural interest in a variety of 
subjects. 


8. Тһе services of the library must extend into the class- 
room by working with each teacher in planning and 
Carrying out projects or units of work and lending books 
generously to each child to satisfy his requirements, by 
introducing materials related to the curriculum, encour- 
aging collateral reading, giving book talks telling stories 
and giving instructions in the use of the library. 

9. With a view to providing effective service to the child as 
well as the teacher. the library must be organised as a 
CO Operative venture of administrators, teechers and 
librarian and it should be the ‘hub’ of every educational 
institution and the licrarian should be the guide, philoso- 
pher and friend of all in the school and the community. 

10. The teachers must believe that they have a responsibility 
for helping to develop library skills. A school may have- 
ап excellently equipped and organised library and even 
the services of a well-trained librarian but the adequacy 
with which it serves its functions depends on the attitudes 
of the teaching staff towards its utilization. In short, a 
school library is "only as good as the teacher wants it 
to be." 

AIMS AND FUNCTIONS 


A School Library is “ап active force in the educative process” 
and the educational aims and functions of school library should be 


well understood and accepted by administrators and teachers. 
These are summarised as under:— 


1. ла Вар the child acquire ‘reading habit’ and self-study 
abit ; 


2. То develop in pupils the ability to learn from books with-- 
out a teacher;! 


3. To break down the rigid divisions which the School time- 
table often creates between different ‘subjects’; 

4. To give civic and social training in observance of demo- 
cratic principles;? 

5. То supply teachers with materials needed in the teaching 
work and for their own professional growth;? 


6. To serve as stepping stone to the use of all public library: 
resources;? 


1. Ralph, R. G. : The Library in Education, 1949, 


2. Mary Peacock Dou las: The Prima S i its: 
е1 а го g imary School Library and its 
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7. To create a lifelong likin d i Ў 
ae 5 g and longing for new 


8. To re-emphasise the pedagogical principles of self-educa- 
tion апа education of individual level of interests and 
abilities;! 

9. То help an individual to realize the full potentialities of 
his personality ; and 


10. To contribute to the fulfilment of the educational aim of 
the school.? . 


Broadly the aims? of the School Library are as follows: — 


1. To awaken and foster interest in reading so that children 
become familiar with books as sources of pleasure and 


information. 


2. То help children to become independent in finding and 
selecting information relevant to a given job or to their 


interests and hobbies. 4 
3. To encourage reading in new fields of interest and 
reading in familiar fields. 


The School Library is a service agency as well as a teaching. 
agency. As a service agency it functions to further the school 
Objectives. It has no distinct subject matter, but provides materials 
for all subjects and all interests of pupils and teachers. It becomes 
increasingly effective as soon as teachers and pupils learn to use its 
resources and employ its service for their work. Through the 
library, books and other materials such as magazines, maps and 
audio-visual materials are distributed to individuals, groups and 


classes. Asa teaching agency the school library has a positive and 
active teaching function. 1t suggests all types of material for deve- 
terests of the pupil It stimulates new 


loping and expanding in > 1 n 
interests. The library co-operates with other agencies of ins- 
truction in helping pupils learn how to use libraries and their 


materials, how to find information and how to study. The beauty, 
order and quiet of the library, the efficiency of its organisation and 
the appeal of its materials invite reading, make study attractive, 
carry on and increase the enthusiasm, zeal or motive started within 
itsown walls or in the class-room or laboratory. The School 
Library is also a reading-centre, a place for enjoying books, for 


Mad ON ecc "ue 
1. Waknis, T. D. : Aims of School Libraries—INDIAN LIBRARIAN 


Volume 12, December 1957. 
2. Scripture, Elizaleeth : Encyclopaedia of Modern Education: The 


Philosophical Library of New York city, 1943. 
3. Introduction to Dewey Decimal Classfication for British Schools : 


Compiled by Marjorie Chambers F. L. A. | 
Published for the School Library Association, London, W. C. I. 


extend 
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investigating problems, for study and for using all sorts of printed 
materials. It helps in developing in the child purposeful use of the 
leisure hours through recreative reading. It is one of the specific 
functions of the School Library that it should acquire and display 
books and pericdicals to satisfy the varying demands and interests. 
of school children so that they develop outside the curriculum in 
intellectual, artistic and practical pursuits. 


According to Fargo, the Library is also a “Social Laboratory" 
as no other part of the school can be! . The importance of this role 
has been emphasised by her in the following words:— 


“The role of the school library in promoting good citizen- 
ship and group unity is important, in view of the emphasis 
of the present day education upon the development of 
the whole child. The library provides good materials. 
in the matter of training for citizenship and materials on 
personality development. Social guidance programme in 
the library helps the student to understand himself in 
relation to group organisation and in respect of living in 
the home, in the school and in the community." 


EDUCATIONAL USES 


The Secondary School Library is an important educational aid 
if it provides materials that will enrich and support the curriculum 
taking into consideration the varied interests, abilities and maturity 
level of the pupils served. The foilowing are the educational 


uses of the school library as summarised by Mr. C. A. Stott, an 
eminent teacher and librarian in U.K.? :— 


1. To provide material to supplement the work done in 
subjects taught in the class-room; 


2. То provide material to arouse and satisfy the great variety 
of personal interests a child may develop ontside the scope 
of the curriculum, whether these interests are intellectual, 
imaginative or practical; 

3. То make possible training in the use of books and of a 
library as sources of information, together with practice 
in their use; 

4. То furnish opportunities for children to exercise responsi- 
bilities of various kinds; and 


5. То introduce all children to the public library system. 


In short, the School Library is a reading room, a centre of 
learning progremme, ‘Social Laboratory” anda workshop for the 
entire school, if a really adequate library is provided for its function- 

1. Fargo Lusile F. The Library in the School: American Library 
Association, Chicago. 

2. Sckool Libraries—A Short Manual by С.А. Stott, 1955, 
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ing in the school and a really good librarian or teacher-librarian is- 
appointed to organise it according to quantitative and qualitative 
standards applying to high and higher secondary schools. Finally, 
it may be said that the aim of Library is not to educate a child, but 
to create in him or her the desire to educate himself or herself, and 
the primary object of the school library, in the words of Dr. S. В. 
Ranganathan, “іѕ to act as a lever by the aid of which one of the 
primary functions of the school is discharged, viz inducing in the 
pupils the capacity to find out facts for themselves from printed 
Sources as and when required and the capacity to derive enjoyment 
and relaxation in the enjoyment and relaxation in the harmless. 


process of reading books."* 


1. School and College Libraries by S. К. Ranganathan,, 1942 ; Madras 


Library Association. 


CHAPTER VI 
STANDARDS AND SERVICES 


There should be set standards for school libraries which should 
"be followed while planning and setting up new school libraries in 
India and providing effective service therein. 
PHYSICAL STANDARDS 

The following are considered the main characteristics of a good 
-school library in regard to its physical arrangement :— 


L 


2. 


The Centralised Library is the best arrangement for a 
school library. ; 

The physical arrangement should, as far as possible, 
comply with the minimum standards prescribed by 
authorities and, if feasible, exceed them. The following 
minimum standards may be set up in respect of physical 
arrangement :— 

(a) The library room should be centrally located so far 

as to be accessible to the largest number of pupils. 


(b) It should be located where expansion is possible. 


(c) The room should be placed where it receives the 
maximum light and where there is a minimum of 
disconcerting noises. 

(d) It should be placed where there can be an entrance 
independent of the rest of the building, with suitable 
arrangements for heating, lighting and sanitation. 

Space and equipment should be adequate. There should 

be at the minimum space enough to seat the largest class 

in the school. 


‘QUALITATIVE STANDARDS 

The following School Libraries qualitative standards can be 
prescribed in planning and evaluating a programme for a School 
Library, as has been done in America! :— 


1 


The School Library must effectively participate іп the 
achievement of the general educational objectives of the 
school, by working with pupils and teachers in groups 
and as individuals. 


1. Mary Peacock Douglas—The Teacher-Librarians Hand-book, 2nd 
Edition—American Library Association, Chicago, Unois, 1948. 
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2. 


10. 


11. 
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In evaluating the service of the school library the teachers, 
the pupils and the librarian must plan together the use of 
materials already available and the selection of materials 
to be added. 

The School Library has a distinct contribution to make 
to the social and cultural development of pupils. 


The Librarian, working with all pupils and teachers in 
the school, is able to give valuable assistance in curricu- 
lum making. 

The School Library should serve as a Laboratory for 
reference work in School. 


The Library must have a wealth of materials of all kinds— 


books, pamphlets, pictures, prints and other audio-visual 
aids organised with the educational needs of the particular 
school in view and directed by the staff keenly interested 
in young people and knowing the materials and sources 
of materials. 

The selection of materials should be the joint responsi- 
bility of all those who participate in using them — pupils, 
teachers and librarian. 

Satisfactory school library service is dependent upon 
definite financial resources. The school administrator 
cannot expect maximum results with minimum expendi- 
ture. Provision for financing the School Library should 
be included in the School budget. 

The school library building should be designed and 
equipped with the functional purposes in view. The 
school librarian should be invited to work with the 
Architect or Engineer when plans are drawn for such a 


building. 

A supervisory school library service at the State level 

should be provided by having an Inspectorate | with quali- 
epartment with a view to 


fied personnel in the Education D 
ibrary facilities for every school 


child. That office will issue directions and instructions 
to all school libraries in the S 
administration of libraries. 
To bea contributing factor in the learning processes of 
boys and girls, the library must be staffed, equipped and 
organised in such a way as to serve the requirements. of 
the particular school. A carefully planned library requires 
a budget to provide :— 

er to administer the library 


(a) Staff sufficient in numb 1 t 
and provide consulting and advisory service to the 


students and the teachers ; 
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(b) Materials to form an initial collection of books and 
other printed and audio-visual materials and to ensure 
a continuous flow of up-to-date and suitable materials; 

(c) Space extensive enough to allow children to carry 
on the exploratory work with such materials as 
individual interests and class room problems require; 

(d) A programme with a pian of continuous appraisal of 
materials and services to keep the library collection 
vital, fresh and useful and to meet constantly challeng- 
ing needs of the school. 


ESSENTIAL SERVICES 


The following services are considered! essential for having am 

effective School Library :— 

1. It must build up a well-balanced collection of books, 
pamphlets and audio-visual aids appropriate to the 
objectives and needs of the school. 

2. It must make readily available its resources and those of 
other libr 1ries to pupils and teachers. 

3. It must recognise children’s interests and help them to 
expand the interests through reading. 

4. It must help boys and girls broaden their fields of know- 
ledge through use of books. 


5. It must teach and encourage the use of library tools and 
materials. 

6. It must provide assistance in finding instructional materials 
and share with tezchers the guidance and stimulation of 
children's reading. 


7. It must relate the school library to the public library and 
encourage pupils to build personal libraries. 


INDISPENSABLE FACTORS FOR ESSENTIAL SERVICES 


The following are considered! indispensable factors in provid- 

ing essential services :— 

1. А collection of books carefuly selected to supply children 
with a variety of reading experiences with sufficient budget 
provision for additions and replacements. 

2. А library room with suitable furniture, adequate lighting, 
necessary shelving and reading space sufficient for at least 
one half more than the average number of children in one 
class. ‹ 


1. Mary Peacock Douglas—ibid. 
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3. A full trained librarian who has also had teacher's train- 
pm whose salary is commensurate with training and 
ability. 

4. Opportunity for children to use the library at any time 
throughout the school hours. 

3. The Headmaster or Headmistress and staff alive to the 
possibilities of an active library within the school and who 
utilize class room work through the wide resources of the 
library. 

SCHOOL LIBRARIAN'S ROLE 

in the ГО School librarian can aid the teacher and the administrator 

n the following ways! — 

Making them aware of the library and its facilities; 

Helping with curriculum development ; 

Soliciting and accepting suggestions for the books; 

Sending notices of new books and materials; 

Helping prepare lists for units in courses; 

Reporting student interests and reading habits; 

Providing an up-to-date professional collection of books 

and magazines; 

8. Visiting classes and being interested in the method of 
Presentation of materials; and Е 

9. Meeting with and talking to subject-groups about their 
needs, 


NAVA WN 


7 TEACHER AND 
LIBRARIAN CONSULTATION BETWEEN 


сас Mutua] consultation and joint effort is necessary between 
T and librarian in the following areas of work? :— 


1. Allocation of the book-fund to different subjects. different 
Я е 
2. Allo cation of the amount for each subject to c! 
Classes, 


А iodicals. 
a Allocation of funds to reference books and Pis ae 
Annual selection of periodicals and review 0 


Current periodicals. 
i ian and the 
lt the io, March, 1941. 


L а | 
Teaching Gondi Ruby E: Co-operation betwe 
] Libraries held at 


“culty : Peabody Journal of Education, 18 : 


2. А К 
Заар, Vide Report of All India Seminar on Schoo 
arch, 1962, 
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5. Book selection to be done heavily once in a quarter and 
lightly once in a month. 


6. Preparation of reading lists in different subjects and for 
different classes from time to time. 


7. Sharing the help to be given by the library to the pupils 
individually. 


8. Evaluation of the library diaries of each pupil and the 
follow-up work suggested by such evaluation. 


PART Ill 
Planning and Organisation 


EH 


AR. ; CHAPTER. ҮП. › i 
PLANNING THE' SCHOOL LIBRARY . 


PLANNING FACTORS 


T It is now agreed that all Secondary Schools: should have attrac- 
tive, Spacious, well-equipped and functional Reading Rooms and 
Libraries and that a library period should be provided in the time- 
table for each class. This means that the library „Should be a place 
where library research; reference, browsing and recreational reading 
‘are the chief activities and the librarian should administer the library 
and provide consulting and' advisory services to the students and 
the teachers in carrying out these activities. 


Я Planning of the physical plant of the School library requires 
‘Consideration of the new pattern of Secondary’ Education and the 
obvious additional services to be reidered by the’ School library in 
the new set-up of the Higher Secondary School in which use of 
dynamic methods of teaching. requires: effective library service to 
the students. The Secondary Education Commission has recomme- 
nded that with reference to the library and the reading room "the 
School must be a centre of the iniellectual activity of the whole 
Community particularly in rural areas, and for this purpose the 
library and reading room, should be so constructed that, out of 
School hours, it may be possible’ for the general public to use the 
library under certain prescribed conditions.” In planning the central 
School Library it is, therefore, necessary to keep also in view the 
Above functional purpose of school. A good school library plan 
1$ based on three planning factors, namely, educational | use, 
environment and economy. Unless the educational use of ү 
n rary is quite clear even a good architectural design of the sonog 
library may not have good educative value. Higher Secon ay 
education “recognises its responsibility tò meet all’ the ERE LE 
Reeds of the children and to make them competent and do their 
share in supplying the needs of the society of which they are to 

Come a рагі?" In this view of the matter, “the Higher Secondary 
Schools will not be a string of educational cells connected by E 
Sages designed to impart only bookish knowledge suitable to the 
Intelligent few” but the “entire school plant including the Шш wal 

ave educational value to develop the personality of the individual. 

$ Such educational needs and use.of the school library’ AN 
Proper relationship of one unit with: the other, adequate’ storage 
Or 1. Planning Higher Secondary School Buildings:. National «Buildings 
Sanisation, New Delhi, December, 1961. и + 
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facilities for teaching equipment, functional lay out and design of 
building. The library as one of its units must, therefore, fit in the 
educational programme and need of the school, and must be planned. 
with a view to flexibility, environment and economy. Co-ordination 
of the architect and the educationist at the planning stage would yield 
better results at lesser cost, as recommended by the Panel on School 
Buildings, appointed by the Government of India, Ministry of Works,. 
Housing and Supply. 


PHYSICAL PLANT 


The Central School Library should have accommodation for a 
whole class and also provide space for collection of books appropriate 
to size and work of the school, and for the necessary equipment, 
and for the Librarian’s office or counter. In U-K. it is considered that 
in a Secondary School of the future the library should consist of 
atleast two rooms one to house the main collection of books and the 
other to be equipped as a reading room.! Where a new school is. 
planned in units or blocks, e.g, Science Block, Arts or Humanities 
Block, Administrative Block, etc., a Library Unit or Block should 
also be planned for an ideal School Library. That Library Unit 
should include : 

(1) the main library room and reading room ; 
(2) the librarian's office and work room, 
(3) a small study group room or Conference Room ; 


(4) A stack room for storing up rarely needed books and 
old newspapers and periodicals, and keeping films. 
and audio-visual equipment.? 


In larger schools, a separate Reading Room is necessary when 
the main room is occupied by a class for library work. If the library 
is to be the “heart of the school” with arteries running into each 
room, as John Dewey conceives it, the library unit must be located 
in a Central position in the School, i.e. it should be located in an 
area most convenient to all the class rooms in the building. It should 
however, be “remote from centres of noisy activities” in the School so 
that it is quiet in view of its use. The library should be “‘well-oriented 
to natural light to avoid direct continuous sunlight and glare.?' The 
panel on School Buildings appointed by the Government of India to 
lay down norms and standards to guide the design of Higher Secon- 
dary School Buildings has recommended that a separate room for 
library centrally located to all the teaching space should be a must in 
every school, but the standard for library accommodation should be: 
rational and consistent with its utility. 


1 Ministry of Education's “The New Secondary Education" 
Pamphlet No. 9: H.M. S.O., London, 1947. d 


2. Stott, С.А, School Libraries.—A Short Manual, 1955, 


3 Planning the School Library : The University of the State of New 


York, the State Education Development, Division of School B ildings and- 
Grounds, ALBANYI. à Pas ET 


suit the room size, numb 
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It was agreed by that panel that librar 

t i y should form the cent 
true puisse lfe of the school but provision of too E rid 
ibrary was considered unnecessa in th ili 

"wie RY ry in the economy, utility and 


Library Unit should be designed and equipped wi i 
purpose of the library in view anl o m piss 
the School. Librarian or the Librarian of the District Library 
should be invited by the School Administrator to work with the 
Architect or Engineer. In planning any school library the principal 
condition is to meet present needs but always with future 
growth in mind, as “library is a growing organism."? The library 
So produced should be functional with emphasis on simplicity 
and sufficient space, is easily accesible to other departments, has. 
attractive atmosphere, due to good lighting, use of colour and 
window treatment, has comfortable furniture and is a quiet 
place to study.? А good school library building should be based on 
three planning factors which are education, environment and 
economy. The plan for Central School Library of today should 
conform to the following architectural principles: — 

The building should not be massive and have a gloomy 
interior. It should not be dominated by costly floors and 
high ceilings. Its structure should be simple and. inviting. 
The library room should be well-equipped, decorated in 
pleasant and soothing colours and furnished with comfor- 


A table chairs. 
Considering the present condition of Secondary Schools in 
dary Education in India has 


India, the Council of Higher Secon 

recommended that for Library and Reading Room there should be 
an area of 500 square feet or 10 x 25 per cent of the total enrolment 
whichever is greater. In other words, for a school of 500 students, 
area of library should be 1250 square feet and for a school of 750 
students, the area of library should be 1875 square feet. The 
lay-out ofa Higher Secondary School Library in a new School 
Building when planned to be constructed, as recommended 
by the Panel on School Buildings appointed by the Goverment of 
India, Ministry of Works, Housing and Supply, and prepared on the 
basis of a class of 42 students for which seating capacity is to 


b i i i and for having stacks. which 
e provided in the library da ee tae in 


will accommodate approximately 6000 g 
Appendix 3. This lay-out can be amended and adjusted to 

er of students or some other planning 
1 Report on Secondary School Buildings : National Bui'dings 


Organisation, New Delhi November 1 60. i 

2 Five Laws of Library Science by К.К. Ranganathan : Madras Library 
Association 1957. - i 

3. Planning School Library Quarters—A functional approach: amenrcan, 
Library Association, Chicago, 1950. 
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considerations. In larger schoolsa set of two rooms should be 
provided for use as library and reading room. A combined School 
and Community Library demands much more space than the School 
Library. In order to meet the needs of adults as well as students, 
it should be located on the first floor with an outside entrance to the 
adult reading room. For the norms prescribed by the Indian 
‘Standards Institution for a School Library, assuming the maximum 
number of students for a class to be 40 and for the school as a whole 
to be 690, please see Appendix 4. 


The furniture and other equipment in the library should all be 
scaled: to the size of the pupils for physical comfort and economy so 
that they feel comfortable, self-reliant and do more and better work. 
Library Furniture for Higher Secondary Schools in India has been 
standardised by the Indian Standards Institution, New Delhi. 

For providing furniture of approved pattern and dimensions 
a visit to the Central State Library at Chandigarh which contains a 
‘Children Section will be helpful. In U.K., a Sub-Committee of 
the Ministry of Education has recommended provision of furniture 
-as under:— 

“Loose furniture, such as tables and chairs, should be specifi- 
cally selected to conform to the general design of the 
room. Thechairs should provide comfort when reading 
and tables should be of ample width if pupils are to be 
seated at both sides.? 


The Secondary Education Commission has recommended that 
furniture in the school library should suit the age-group, height etc. 
so as to develop sitting postures etc. 


THE MAKESHIFT LIBRARY ROOM 


Inthecaseof old schools where there has been no special 
provision for a Library room, it is necessary to adaptan existing 
room for use as a Library Room. A spacious well-lit Hall in the 
School can be used for this purpose, if no other suitable room is 
available in the school building. The size of the room to be selected 
should be at least 6(0 square feet if not more, so as to take ina 
class of 40 to 50 students. This room should also serve as a Reading 
Room, which is a foremost necessity. 


Where it is not possible to getin the school building a room 
of the minimum prescribed standard for use as a library it is 
possible to do a great deal with less. As library is now an 
-essential element in the life and work of the school, it is most im- 
portant that we should not wait for a suitable room being built 
before taking steps to operate and build upa library. A room 
-even of class-room size and recognised and treated as the library 


 l. Vide Sectional List of Indian Standards 1) Library Furniture and 
Fittings, Part I Timber 1829 Part I (1961) (2) Shelving Rades Type—18883- 
1961. 
2. School Furniture and Equipment Postwar Pamphlet No. 24 : H.M. 
-S.O.London, 1945. 
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сүп should be used as makeshift arrangement for starting many 
ai a library can serve. When a class-room is not 
s ipe o serve exclusively as library and is also needed for class 
Sedem PORT eai be adapted for use as a library by providing 
ер г books and by adjustment of the time-table іп such а way 
that different classes occupy the room at different times and are 
Introduced to the books and taught their use. When the time comes 
regularly equipped library room will certainly be provided by the 
chool authorities. The time table should be so arranged that one 
class is always doing library work and this should naturally make 
available one class room free for use as library. This room must be 
transferred into a library room before books and library furniture 
are purchased. The room should be so decorated that it produces 
an air of homeliness and comfort. The walls should be replastered 
and distempered also in soothing colour such as light green. The 
floor should be covered with carpets or matting which are pleasant 
to look at and are.easily cleaned. The windows should be. provided 
with curtains of simple colour. There should also be flower vases 
and picturesof literary and artistic value. . The book cases should 
not be more than five feet high and the ‘bottom one should be 


about a foot clear of the floor. There should be. provided 
seating accommodation around 


five or six long íables with 
There should be' provided plain 


them for about 50 children. 
Chairs, better without arms and of a different pattern from 


those used in the rest of the school. It should be seen that the 
library room gets plenty of natural light but there should also be 
artificial lighting arrangement for every part of the library room. 
The whole furniture and fittings should tone up with general scheme 
of decoration so that there is a friendly and homely atmosphere for 


the children to sit and work in the library. 
LIBRARIAN'S OFFICE OR COUNTER AND WORK ROOM 
The Librarian's office or counter should have an area of about 
100 square feet and it should have suflicient free space for show 
cases and free movement. The Catalogue Cabinet may be kept in a 


convenient place in the free space in front of the librarian’s desk. 
hes by five inches may be 


Excellent cabinets to take cards three incl у e D 
purchased from firms specialising in. supply of library equipment in 
s enough, some provision 


India. If the Reading Room is not spaciou 


Should be made preferably in an adjoining room for the office of 
group or Conference Room. 


the Librarian and for use as small study 2 
That room should have shelving in the work space which should be 
fitted with doors, so that they may be used for storing library 
Supplies, materials and files. This room should also, be equipped 
with a librarian’s work table, a three by five foot table, atleast six 
Chairs to match the furniture of the reading room and one or two 
small bulletin boards approximately three: feet by two feet for class 
groups using the room frequently and for materials of particular 


interest to students. 


CHAPTER УШ 
READING ROOM 


ORGANISATION OF READING ROOM 


The Reading Room is an important and essential adjunct 
to the School Library. Even where there is at present no Central 
School Library, a Reading Room is a foremost necessity. It 
can easily be organised by the teacher-librarian and within its limita- 
tions, it can do as much good as the Central Library. The Reading 
Room must be made the most attractive place in the School so that 
students will be naturally drawn to it. It should be housed in a 
spacious well-lit hall with the walls suitably coloured and decorated 
with flowers and artistically framed pictures of great men so as also 
to serve as an Art Gallery of the school. Walls should be distemper- 
ed in a soothing colour such as green. The floor must be smooth 
and without holes which accumulate dust. There should be space for 
flower vases and provision should also be made for hangings like 
curtains. In short, the reading room should be beautiful and 
everything possible should be done to produce an atmosphere of 
composure and loveliness. A sufficient volume of light must be cast 
on walls and tables to make reading pleasant, and careful attention 
must be given to fixtures from the point of view of appearance. 
Where electricity is available fully indirect light is desirable and 
flourescent lights are favoured in place of ordinary ones. Windows 
should be provided with curtains or drapes so as to add a touch of 
grace and welcome colour. The furniture, that is, tables, chairs and 
reading desks should be carefully designed from the point of view of 
both artistic effect and functional efficiency. In decorating the тоот, 
full co-operation of the students should be obtained in order to give 
them the feeling that it is their own reading room. 


A floor area of 480 square feet is required for a class of atout 
40 pupils in the reading room. There should be a central gangway 
running down the centre of the whole length of the reading room. It 
is desirable that not more than 50 pupils Бе seated in one reading 
room. This room should be equipped with newspaper slopes or stands- 
for seated readers, periodical racks or magazine display stands, tables, 
chairs, librarian's desk and notice board. The furniture of the reading. 
room should be dignified, of good design and hard wearing. It should 
provide ample accommodation for the readers. Chairs or benches 
should be designed to facilitate study i. e. of- the correct height and 
angle in relation to the table. Some provision should be made for work 
and storage space, preferably in an adjoining room. The room should. 
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always be accessible to pupils under supervision throu 

school day. As good library service is highly а шонаро 
accommodation of too large a number of readers in a single room 
may be undesirable. It is. therefore, suggested that the reading area 
may be divided into separate rooms according to enrolment. For an 
enrolment of 500 to 750 students in a school and anticipated 
minimum number of readers per class period as 40 to 50 we may 
have one reading room. Space for the reading centre should never be 
beunded by walls that cannot be removed or opened up or are too 
expensive to be changed. Whatever the original space allotment, the 
reading room should be laid out with an eye to flexibility and 
particularly to expansion through the annexation of adjoining class- , 
room or study room. Future planning should be based on these 
considerations. Reference books which are best kept in the reading 
room require two unit book racks. If possible a room separated 
from the reading room by a screen wall can be provided which 
should contain double study-desk seating for atleast 12 readers and 
book shelving to carry a stock of 350 reference volumes. The read- 
ing room will need two to four newspapers stands. These are 
generally of two types, one an inclined wooden surface fixed from 
the wall provided with a spring rod which holds the paper, and 
another, an island-stand which can be moved from place to place, 
provided with a hinged metal strip which holds the paper along the 
central fold. Periodicals, that is, weeklies, fortnightlies, monthlies 
and quarterlies should normally be provided in the reading room. 


Asthese magazines will be read by children more seriously and for 
to display them on 


ivager periods than newspapers, it is proper 

stands at a sitting height. Normally 3 ft. of running space on wall 
stands for each magazine is sufficient. The back issues of these 
periodicals will be required for references and they must be stored 
safely till they are bound and shelved like books. The space below 
the flat surface of a magazine display stand can be converted by 


panelling it into a cabinet open ог closed. A bulletin or notice 
If funds permit, 


board may also prove useful for reader's guidance. | ў 
a corner of the reading room тау be set aside and furnished with а 
book table and easy chairs for recreational reading and browsing. 


TEACHER LIBRARIAN AS STIMULATING AGENT TO THE 
READERS 


The teacher-librarian should act as a “stimulating agent’ to 


the readers and as such he must be aware of many devices for en- 
couraging the use of library materials in the reading room. He 
must know his readers, know his books and keep his technical 
processes simple. The following devices can _be usefully employed 
by him to encourage pupils to use the library in the reading room :— 
1. The teachers librarian should encourage reading by talking 

' to pupils of books which may interest them, by giving 
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pupils lists of suggested reading and by means of display 
of book jackets in library notice board. 


2. The teacher-librarian should take classes to the Reading 
Room once a week for pleasure reading and read excerpts 
from library books to stimulate interest. 


3. The teacher-librarian should recommend magazines to be 
used by pupils and recommend them materials relating to 
their extra-curricular interests. 


4. Тһе teacher-librarian may find it helpful to train a few: 
selected school children to assist him in the reading room 
and library during leisure hours. 


The following devices can be employed by the teacher-librarian 
to encourage teachers to use the reading room and the library:— 


1. He should notify teachers of new books and materials. 
received and send them list of interesting , magazine- 
articles and ask teachers to suggest new materials to be- 
ordered. | , 

2. А separate subject-reading table should be provided dm 
the Reading Room and the teacher-librarian Should give- 
to teachers names of little-used material relating to their 
Courses. 

LIBRARY PERIOD 


There should be provided a library period in the regular time- 
table and this period should be of a longer duration than the normal 
periods. The class room teacher should direct the carrying on of 
the following two activities in the Reading Room:— 


1. Each child may select and borrow from the Library 
book or books which he wishes to read. 


2. Each child should be encouraged to do some reference- 
work in the Reading Room. 


The teacher-librarian should keep his fingers on the pulse of” 
general reading as well as recreational reading of the students. To 
encourage general and recreational reading, the teacher-librarian 
should make study of pupils’ reading habits and interests and main- 
tain proper records with suggested books for reading for different 
age-groups. 

Teacher’s skill and teaching efficiency will consist in his being 
able to direct what they are reading now towards what they should 
be reading in due course, 


READING ROOM NECESSARY FOR 'STARTING LIBRARY 
SERVICES AND CREATING A CENTRAL LIBRARY. 


The provision of a reading room is essential in every school 
because it is no use teaching people to read and denying them the- 
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material they then become able to use. So it is a good idea to 
start library services by providing books for children in the reading 
room. These reading rooms in schools will certainly provide stimulus. 
for improving the existing library, if any, in the school or creating a 
Central School Library. If the reading room is open before and 
after school hours and during the recess period, and a resourceful 
teacher librarian is on hand, during scheduled periods, pupils can 
do good free reading and exploration according to their interest,. 
by unobtrusive guidance in an atmosphere of freedom. 


The School should also consider the possibility of throwing: 
Open the School Reading Room to the public outside school hours. 
by co-ordination with the community or the local body as recom-- 
mended by the Secondary Education Commission. The teacher- 
librarian's' work in this way will not only be more fascinating but. 
also become most fruitful enterprise in the field of education. In 
this way he will work to improve education in the community and to- 
Strengthen the community's moral, spiritual, and intellectual life. 


М ary i 1551 -53. Ministry 
ep dary Education Commission, 1952-53. 
R rt of the Secondar; с Я 


1: 7 
of Education, Government of India, № 


CHAPTER IX 


OPEN SHELF SYSTEM 
ADVANTAGES 


The Secondary Education Commission has recommended 
introduction of Open-Shelf System, as for as possible, in School 
Libraries. Itis necessary to describe here this system in detail. 
The books under this system will have to be kept on open shelves 
which means that book-racks will not be provided with doors, locks 
and keys and the students will be permitted to walk amidst the book- 
racks and allowed to handle any books they like and to take them 
to the reading desk without any let or hindrance. This enables a 
student to have free access to books, to learn to handle them and to 
browseat hisleisure. In open access there is no need to have the 

| help of a Library Assistant for taking out and bringing the books 
needed by readers. The old leisurely way of issuing books is dis- 
pensed with. The reader is no longer called upon to apply for books 
with the aid of catalogue and the librarian is no longer required to 
waste his time in writing entries of books issued in the Register and 
to cancel the same during most of the day. A new method has been 
evolved by the library profession to save the time of the reader as 
well as the librarian, which can be described as **Reader's Ticket- 
cum-Book Card" or “Reader's Card-Cum-Book Сага” method. 
This method is quite simple and at the same time secures lightning 
speed and fool-proof accuracy. The reader takes the book out 
himself from the shelf and brings the same at the counter for being 
entered on the book-card and his own card before issue by the 
Librarian or the Counter Assistant. The essence of open-access 
lies in : 

(i) Putting the books in open shelves, free from doors and 

locks ; 

(ii) Admitting the reader inside the stack-room ; 


(iit) Freedom for readers to walk amidst the books in the 
open shelves ; 


(iv) Browsing by readers without let or hindrance ; 


(v) Guidance to readers by the Librarian, both in anticipation 
and on demand, and 


(vi) Right of readers to take away any book to the reading 
room for study or to the counter for getting it issued for 
study at home. 
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PRECAUTIONS 
This system no doubt i vith i i 

which can ba minimised by making [ood а сеш а е doss 
[Аргу for the entrance and exit of readers before. ноост rà 
n this system it should ible ПЕ d 
library or to leave it except by ae one товаре 
should be so arranged that all readers enter und lowe pus И, 
door. Strict vigilance is essential and every one should 44 pesi 
out by the library attendant. Some students are by nature mischievous 
and some are also book-thieves. They delibrately cause destruction of 
books by tearing off pages or taking them away stealthily. A 
competent attendant should be placed at that door or the prescribed 
door should be controlled by the librarian with the aid of a mechani- 
cal device. All the other doors and windows are to be made book- 
proof by use of mesh shutters. To minimise the damage due to loss 

rare and costly books, pamphlets and small sized books should not be 
given an open access. They should be kept locked in closed shelves 
and issued only against formal application. During examination 
season, certàin general books such as fiction and story-books may be 
denied an open access as a temporary measure. One or two glass- 
paned cases may be provided for special or valuable books. 


Another. precaution. that should be taken is that no reader 
should be allowed to replace on the shelves the books taken out of 
the shelves. Otherwise, books will be misplaced. A book mis- 
placed is virtually a book lost. The pupils should be trained to leave 
the books, after reading them, either on the reading tables or at 
the issue counter. The racks should be so arranged that the width 
of the cross-gangways between rows of book-racks should be atleast 
four and a half feet in width so that crowds of children can 
frequently walk and stay between the book-racks browsing and 


handling books. 
The school should also provide desks with lockers in which the 


pupils may keep their own books and other material when they go to 
thelibrary. The pupils should be trained in the habit of keeping 
their books etc. in desk-lockers before entering the library. 


No library should introduce open-access system without pro- 
viding first such safe-guards, as it would be putting too great a strain 
on human nature to keep the books unlocked under the conditions 


that obtain at present in India. 


HINTS FOR ITS SUCCESSFU 


To make the open-shelf system s 


shown the diferent parts of the librar 5 à 
realise the extraordinary freedom that they can have in the library 


and the fact that they can go directly to the shelves and pull out and 
examine any book they like, unhampered by shyness or fear. 


L OPERATION 


uccessful the pupils must be 
y. They must be made to 
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To get benefit by this procedure they must be helped to 
appreciate the shelf arrangement and to learn tne language of class 
numbers given on the back of the book. They should also ke made 
to appreciate the use of catalogue cards and meaning of different 
kinds of entries and their respective functions. 


The pupils must be taught how to open a book and take care 
of it. They must be made to realise the fragile nature of their 
physique. Their attention must also be directed to the internal parts 
of an ordinary book and their respective uses. They must also be 
trained to consult the common Reference Books, such as dictionaries, 
without loss of time and the way of handling costly illustrated. 
books. 


The pupil has also to be taught the art of taking notes while 
reading and to realise the need for note taking and to evolve correct 
technique by his own efforts. The pupil may also be taught the 
elements of the art of bibliography making which too is a topic or 
subject like a guide map for a town. He must be given practice 
under guidance. Training of pupils in the civic of library life is 
also important. The life of a book should not be shortened by its 
improper handling, disfiguring and mutilating it. The display of 
criminal habits in the reading room in a school is generally notice 
by the vanishing of good articles and pictures in periodicals in à 
couple of days. They must be told that library is a public property 
for the use of every member of the present generation as well as the 
future generation and it is a sinto mutilate or disfigure the book in 
privacy either in the reading room or at home. 


Some loss is inevitable even with the best of safe-guards and 
vigilance. One book for an issue of a thousand volumes is consider- 
ed a tolerable loss in British Libraries. As the books are for use, if 
a book has served well at least for a few years, it becomes fit for 
withdrawal from circulation. The costs of books inevitably lost im 
an open access library should be written off by the competent 
authority. If the proportion of loss to the annual issue exceeds 3 
to 1000, the matter should be investigated and the causes for the loss 
should be found out and removed. The success of this system will 
depend largely upon the co-operation of the teachers and the training 
given to the pupils in the matter of right handling and use of books. 
Fear of theft should not deprive majority of students from the 
advantages of open access system. ‘Open Shelves’ properly super- 
vised have proved practicable a hundred times in the United States 
of America and other western countries and there is no doubt that 
they would be equally practicable in India under like conditions. 
The Madras Christian School some years back shifted from the 
close access to open access system. Its experiment has proved 
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successful 
the benefi 


as is clear from its report! which is reproduced below for 
t of other schools :— 


“Until four years ago, the school library books were kept in 


closed shelves, and so, many of the good books remained 
untouched. There was a general fear that it would be 
unsafe to leave the shelves open. On the other hand, it 
was felt that it was essential that the students should be 
given a free access to the library to enable them to consult 
books before borrowing them. So four years ago the 
library was converted into an open access library. This 
has made it possible for the class teachers to refer the boys 
to reference and other books which they can look up 
during the class library periods or at other times. It was 
now found necessary for the efficient working of the 
library to get the services of pupil librarians who could, in 
terms, take on the duties of issuing and receiving books 
and also dusting the shelves. Our experience of four years 
is that students can be trusted and that a system based on 
responsibility and trust is, in the long run, more efficient 


and less expensive.””+ 


—— —M—— ÁÁÓ 


il; 
page 55, A 


INDIAN LIBRARIAN, Gullundur), Volume 13, Septemb 
RAF 5 b ptember 1958, 
nand Prakash Srivastava, On Reading Habit in Secondary Schools. 


CHAPTER X 


CLASS LIBRARY, SUBJECT LIBRARIES 
AND 
STAFF LIBRARY 
NEED FOR CLASS LIBRARY 


The class libraries if properly organised have great 
potentialities and under the guidance of enthusiastic teachers and 
until the Central School Libraries are organised on sound lines they 
can to a very great extent be taken advantage of by the teachers and 
pupils. 

A visit to the Secondary Schcols would show that even where 
class libraries used to exist these have fallen into disuse and their 
functioning has been suspended. It is generally found that the 
same old books, ragged, torn, soiled and unattractive, stand on the 
shelves for years. In some cases they are collections of worn-out 
text books unattractive sets, cheap series and out of date books 
unsuited to the actual needs of the pupils. The reasons advanced 
are that teachers do not take the interest that is required of them 
and most of the books have become obsolete or lost. But in view 
of the modern trend in education, it is necessary to organise the 
class libraries and to encourge the students to utilise them as 
important aid to the learning process. 


It appears that the traditional method of teaching, heavy 
curriculum, rigid syllabus, prescribed text-books and examination 
system create a state of affairs which is detrimental to the growth 
oflibrary habit in the Schools. Rigid adherence to text-books tends 
to narrow the pupils" outlook апа stands in the way of development 
oflibrary habits. But if the teacher adopts methods like the Dalton 
Plan, Project and Problem Method, Laboratory Method and Unit 
Method initiating discussion and review, which are some of the 
recent trends in teaching, emphasis will naturally shift from the text- 
books to collateral reading and consulting reference books. For 
this, the library must have a collection of suitable and good books 
as working tools. The new methods will also lighten the burden of 
the teachers inasmuch as they will not be required to be speaking 
to the class for the entire period but they will be required to provide 
the students with opportunities to use the class libraries and also 


guide and supervise their reading. 
HOW TO ORGANISE A CLASS LIBRARY 


Jt is rather easy to organise a class library at a comparatively 
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low cost 
: . The besinni 
suited t eginning may : 
order to Y оз from the пага prd E. Hp book 
pt ade оорегайоп e tary io the class Library. In 
oats ee the teacher A d ү Ыы something useful 
а baok each ер and seek ton n RS pe 
D with their нт library. The students win M d 
bum 3 may be E pre of books, whether old or den This 
libra Mts own Committ charge of the Class “Assembly. which will 
librarian, This oe for looking after it and also choose a 
» arian will prepar ibrarian under the guidance of the teacl н 
suing tire Teu г; catalogue of books, arrange them and Pus 
вер booka аз ther а outgoing students should make a gift ‘of 
m publishers x = conveniently part with. Gifts - from 
T class library А uid b be accepted to develop the class library 
M age and need of ci e supplemented by fresh books suited to 
ыз should beonth leche Several sets of supplementary 
ha s not too diff T shelves of the class library, besides many story 
me more diffic ^3 t for children to read with enjoyment, and also 
Rooks on erm books for reference. There should also be 
2 the class librar y n d geography and history. New books 
= that hein the аш better be obtained in the month of April 
a Пегѕ are busy in chuleren are free after the examination and the 
ould sato tie С preparing the examination results, the children 
4 hs Chie, teach ass library and read books. It would be better 
: uld ineremee 9 er himself selects such books for the library as 
ain them. Tl he general knowledge of the children and also enter- 
entral Libra he class library may be considered as an anciliary to the 
ary ard it will be the function of the Central Library to 


feed 
1 the class li » 
ss library with suitable books in such topics as are taken 
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correct and honest record in a book form of their reading from the 
class library by mentioning the name, authorship. publication, 
number of pages etc. of the books read together with the date of 
issue and return of the books. The class teacher should periodically 
check the record and this will help him in forming an idea of the 
pupil’s reading habits, interest etc. and making monthly entry in the 
Progress Report of the pupil. 


The class teacher should be energetic about the class library 
service and be prepared to give extra time to looking after the library. 
If he is already overworked, he may delegate much of the work of 
selection, purchase, binding or repair, discarding of old books, 
returning the books to the Central Library and getting fresh stock 
from it, to the Class Assembly and the student-librarian. It is not 
necessary that a single student may work as librarian for the whole 
session, but this work can be done by members of the Class 
Assembly by rotation. Of course, the teacher must check students’ 
records of their library work, guide their reading, create interest in 
the use of the class library and to serve as an intermediary between 
the Class and the School Library. The Class Teacher should set up 
atime-table at which books areto be issued to the pupils in the 
class and he should take the help of the Monitor of the Class in 
lending books to the pupils. The students should feel that the 
class library belongs to them co-operatively and as such they must 
take care of it and manage it co-operatively through their Class 
Assembly. The entire class must be responsible for the library. 
From dusting to the binding or rebinding of the books all work must 
be shared by the entire class. Being interested in the class library, 
they are expected to make efforts for replenishing the library and 
suggest the name of such books which they have seen and found 
suitable for the class library. At the beginning of every academic 
year the outgoing Class Assembly must make over the Class 
Library to the incoming Class Assembly. In this way the class 
library can serve as a socialising agency and can provide an 
opportunity for training of children in democratic citizenship and 
social responsibility. 


If Class Libraries are properly organised as suggested above 
and useful information and guidance is given to the pupils in their 
collateral reading and consulting reference books, they will surely 
develop reading habit and taste in reading books for pleasure as 
well as for information, which will stand in good stead when they 
erow into adult citizens. But it must be understood that the Class 
Library if provided in a Secondary School should not be regarded 
as the equivalent of a library for the children who use them and the 
children should be encouraged to use the Central School Library 
as well. As observed by the Secondary Education Commission, 
«the Class Library is an important and essential adjunct to the 
Central School Library” and “a wise class teacher can use the class 


-of books on their own subjects.” Where 


-collection of books related to his subject а 


‘citizen of the world, an in 


-discovers he likes best of all. 


‘compiled by studying W! 
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library i ; 
effectively to develop corre! adi i i 
1 ct reading habits a 
other educative purposes.’* 5 E 


SUBJECT LIBRARIES 
Besides the Class Library, the Sezon i issi 
ibrary, the Sez dary Education Commission 
Tw recommended that “in every high school there should be ЖОЕЛ 
i E in charge of subject teachers,” which should contain, besides 
на books, “advanced works, referenc: books, books on related 
ject and allied fields" so that com»tent subject teachers may 


enrich their teaching greatly with th» help of small collections 
no central library 


ho knows the value of 
should build up a small 
nd house it in the teaching 
dents for carrying on work 


wem а good social studies teacher w 
collection of books in his teaching, 


room so that it is made available to the stu 


-of the Project in the class-room. 


GEOGRAPHY LIBRARY 
According to the modern concepts of teaching, the aims 


and objects of teaching Geography is to make the pupils “а 
Fo й ternational democrat and а patriot.” 
r teaching Geography a good Geography Library is necessary. 
aphy Room. Two or 


ШЕ proper place for the Library is the Geogr: 
hree big Almirahs for Geography books should be placed against the 
wall. The object of the Geography Library is to foster the habit of 
independent reading, and this can only be effected if there are 
sufficient books available which are attractive in themselves. There 
Should be reference works for use of senior students as well as books 
containing stories of exploration, travel and adventure and description 
of natural phenomenon, account of industry and trade, and maps, 
atlases and even films апа epidiascope pictures. The kind of books 
needed іп a library depends upon the mental age of the readers. 
Hence the Geography Library ofa Secondary School should be 


-divided into three sections namely ; 


1. The Teacher's Reference Library. 

2. The Advanced Books Course Library for Higher 

Secondary Classes. 
3. The General Library, O 
intended for boys below t 
The Teachers Reference Library wi 
teaching methods together with those text-books that every teacher 
The Advanced Books Course Library 


will contain a selection of standard text-books a list of which can be 
ith discrimination, the large number of 


pen to anyone, but specially 


he 9th class. 
Il contain books mainly on 


tion Commission, 1952-1953, Ministry 
ja, New Delhi 


1. Report of the Secondary Educa 
of Education, Government of Ind 


2. Ibid. 
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publisher’s lists. The expensive books and works of reference should 
be stored in book cases which may be locked. The General 
Library should contain all such new books on the subject as the 
Teacher discovers to be essential for the boys or girls to read. The 
main purpose of this section is to foster habit of reading for enjoy- 
ment and, as the minds of the pupils mature, to bring them into 
contact with more purely geographical works. A well-chosen textbook 
would be ‘‘a useful basis for the new lesson and affords material for 
home work”! The teachers should give guidance by reading suitable 
extract, drawing lesson and encouraging independent reading of the 
pupils and to give honest expression of opinion of books borrowed 
and read by them It is advisable to appoint class monitor to do 
work of lending of books to the pupils. As to selection of books in 
ihe Geography Library it should be clearly understood that as 


text book or reference book on Geogrephy gets out of date, it is- 


necessary that the teacher should “take special pains to keep his 


knowledge up-to-date and select only up-to-date required text and 
reference books"! 


SCIENCE LIBRARY 


, _ To bring about efficient teaching of General Science in High or 
Higher Secondary Schools the purpose of which is to familiarise the 
pupil with the world in which he lives, and to make him understand 
the impact of science on society, there should be a good Science 
Library, containing prescribed books, laboratory manuals, inspira- 
tional books, popular books, popular scientific journals and books 
on the method of teaching science. This library should be housed 
іп the Science Wing of the School and should be put under the 
charge of the Science Teacher. In this subject library there should be 
good collection of small but interesting books аз the boys and girls. 
like to study them in theirleisure and thus broaden their mental 
horizon and increase theirfaith and interest in the subject. The 
collection should contain books dealing with topics in Physics, 
Biology, Chemistry, Zoology, Astronomy, Geology and Nature Study, 
books on the triumphs of science in Engineering and other Industries, 
romance of scientific. discovery and invention and on the lives of the 
great scientists of the world. In this Science Library pictures of great 
scientists and illustrations of scientific interests can be displayed on 


the walls to give an atmosphere congenial for the study of the: 
subject. 


STAFF LIBRARY OR TEACHER'S SHELF 


. Besides the Class Library, the Subject Library, and the Science” 
Library, there should also be a special collection of books to serve. 


the teachers as well. This collection may be called a Teacher's Shelf 


1. Geography Teaching in India by O. P. V. 3 i i ishers, 
Jullunder 1951, y erma : University Publish 


ч 
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and be placed in the staff room of the School for the sake of conve- 
ience іп their use. The Teacher's Shelf should contain professional 
literature i.e. some selected books on the theory and practice of edu- 
cation, a few basic reference books on education and some good 
periodicals on educational research published in India. Specimen 
copies of text books received from publishers may be placed in this 
shelf. In this way text books on the same subject by different 
authors will be made available both to the teachers as well as to the 
brightest pupils of the senior classes. By study of current profes- 
sional literature the subject-teachers will be able to keep himself” 
professionally up-to-date and to modify their methods of teaching in 
accordance with latest trends in education and introduce dynamic 
methods of teaching with a view to improve the quality of secondary 
education in general and check mass failures in examinations. As a 
teaching aid, “the education department should also see to it that 
every secondary school has a small but select library of educational 
books and periodicals for the teacher’s use,” as recommended by the: 


Secondary Education Commission. 


CHAPTER XI 
ORGANISING A SCHOOL LIBRARY 


“The basic principle of the organisation of a Secondary 
‘School Library is that it should not be regarded as an entirely indi- 
pendent unit. It must be considered in relation to the syllabus, the 
pupils, activities, its function as a source of guidance, and the School 


ВИ, —Miguel Angel Pineiro 


‘ORGANISING А CENTRAL LIBRARY WITHOUT A 
LIBRARIAN 


It is generally believed that it is not possible to have a Central 
Library without a librarian to operate it. At the same time it is felt 
that class-room library is not adequate to meet the needs of the 
children and the teachers. But the trouble is that the problem has not 
been thoroughly, considered, discussed and analysed by the educa- 
tors, the Headmasters and the teachers and no ways and means have 
been found to develop a Central Library without a librarian. No 
effort has been made to consult the librarian of the District Library 
or of any good public library in the area and discuss with him the 
basic principles, housing and procedure for setting up a Central 
Library in the School. If all the members of the teaching staff have 
goodwill of the children at heart and work together for a common 
-cause they can surely evolve a working plan to set up a Central Library 
and operate it without a librarian. ТЇЇ such time a wholetime libra- 
пап is provided in the school, one of the teachers, who is library- 
minded and has taken a short-term training course in librarianship 
given by the Extension Services Department in a Teachers’ Training 
‘College can be detailed to organise a Central Library in a small scale 
with a view to enriching class-room lessons and developing good 
reading habit among the pupils. If the Headmaster fully realises and 
acts upon responsibility the library can be developed even without a 
librarian to operate it. Where there is a will there is a way. 


The basic problem of housing the library should first be discus- 
sed by the Headmaster with the teaching staff. If in the school there 
is no library room and no vacant class-room, the staff room or 
Assembly Hall, if there is one, or space at the end of a Verandah may 
be put to use as a place for the library. One corner of the Assembly 
Hall can be designated as the Library and adjustable tables, chairs, 
benches and shelves can be improvisedin that room tills tandardised 
and attractively built furniture and better space are available for use 
as library. To start with, magazines, newspapers and exhibits may be 


58 
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placed in this library together with all reference books, thus making 
it a convenient place for project work, or individual study and inves- 
tigation. A list of basic book collection for the library should be 
prepared and some worthwhile books contained in that list, which 
may be in the class-room collections, should be sent to this Central 
Library. All books purchased in future should be added to this 
book collection. Shelves for the books may be got prepared locally 
according to specifications. With the assistance of the District 
Librarian ог a local public librarian all these books should be acces- 


sioned, classified and catalogued. A School Library Committee 


should be constituted, which should also contain representatives of 
he direction of 


Higher Secondary Classes, to run the library under t 
cone teacher chosen for issue of books and doing routine duties in 
the library, such as keeping the library room open during school 
hours and the books in their proper place on the shelves. In this 
way, with the active co-operation of the teaching staff and the pupils, 


a small School Library can initially be organised and operated for 
d the nucleus of the 


effective use of. the students and the teachers, an 

book collection so formed can be developed into а full-fledged 
Central Library when a separate Library Building or Library Room | 
cand а wholetime Librarian are provided in the School in due course. 


LIBRARY SCHEME OR PROJECT А 
The Headmaster should not say “Т hope to organise and 
-develop my school library when a separate library room 15 constructed 
in the school and when a wholetime librarian is appointed to operate 
it," but he should at once begin doing something in this direction 
and if he asks this question, “How to begin ?", h | bi 

in the words of Arnold Benett “Dear Sir, you simply begin". It is 
found that most of the Headmasters or Headmistresses do not take 
initiative or set the ball rolling in the matter and when once es 
tive is taken by drawing up а library scheme or project and it is put 
into action without waiting, an effective school library service com 


: 3 d. a i 115 School in Punjab, where 
into being. This is what happened in a Girls ool ie. staff simply 


the Headmistress with the co-operation of the ent l ; 
began а new project in her School sometime back wh ae 
bearing good results.? ary 

‘School as under :— ; 
“In our School I am trying first to get m асна Bea 

i i ide the girls mor g 
in reading. They can guide үе 

us we have converted the stal 
then. In order to help bue eT 


i ivi ith 
Г .cum-Library Room. Living wit j 
ree to be more interested in what they contain. 


We have taken library reading for ош. JE po 
seriously. We have a teacher who, apar x аде 
work, does the wor of our librarian as * sd 
class has one period a week for library. he ibra 

1. The Headmistress is Miss. C.K. Dass, of the Christian Higher 


‘Secondary School for Girls, Kharat, District Ambala, (Punjab). 
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guides every girl in choosing a book. When they come to 
return it the next week, she puts a few questions on the 
book. It is compulsory for the teachers also to read 
books from the library. “We are planning to have a Chart 
put up in the Staff Room to record and judge— 


1; The Arnoni of help we are taking from books for our 
work ; 


2. How much enjoyment we are getting out of them ; 
3. Where an interest lies most. 


I am lucky in having a staff that co-operates in new ventures. We 
hope, therefore, that in a year or two we shall all be library-minded”- 


Another similar Project was launched by the Hezdmaster of the 
Cantonment Board High School, Ambala Cantt., as soon as he took 
over charge of the School as Headmaster in the year 1963. He lost no: 
time in waiting for construction of a separate building for the School 
Library and appointment of a librarian. He himself took the initia- 
tive and decided to organise the moribund school library as best as 
possible. He was quite clear with regard to purpose of the library 
in the School, the procedure to be followed to achieve the purpose 
and anticipated hurdles and how to overcome them. He, therefore, 
pre-planned and had to work hard to achieve the objectives. He 
consulted his colleagues and also the Department of Extension 
Services in the Government Post-Graduate Basic Training College. 
Chandigarh. Unmindful of the difficulties ahead, he devised ways 
and means to execute his plans. He Started moving in preplanned 
directions. He got one of the class-rooms in the School, which was 
easily accessible, functional and commodious, vacated for use as 
School Library and Reading Room and placed that room їп charge 
of a willing teacher who was also interested in library work. He got 
the room equipped with suitable furniture and bookshelves and had 
it decorated with attractive pictures and charts. Allthe available 
books and periodicals in the school were classified and arranged in 
attractive glass-paned shelves. It isa happy sign that the students # 
now frequent this room to make use of the books and periodicals. 
available therein during regular library period. The Library and 
Reading Room is also kept open in thé afternoon everyday with the 
voluntary and free assistance of the teacher-incharge of the library- 
Due to paucity of funds, the Headmaster has issued the following 
appeal for getting donations and gift of books for the School 
Library :— 


SHARE YOUR BOOKS 
“A good book is a real treasure. There are all types of books 
1. Shri P.C. Bhatia is the Headmaster of the School. He isa man of 


action, has thirty years’ of teaching experience and is also Editor of 
‘Students Magazine, Ambala Cantt. 
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—to delight, to amuse, to educate, to enlighten to elevate 
us mentally, materially and spiritually in life. Hence the 
necessity of reading good books cannot be over-emphasis- 
ed. But all people cannot buy books. It is the libraries 
through which reach the benefits of good books to all such 
people. It is with this end in view that we have started a 
general library in our school, We want to flood this library 
with good books, but our funds are limited. But then there 
is another way open to us—we can ask for donations. 


We know that many of us have collections of. good books of 
our own through which we have already gone. A book 
affords the greatest pleasure when read for the first time, 
but with every subsequent reading the interest flags and 
diminishes. Thus the books which have ceased to have 
interest for us, hold a great charm for others. Why not 
donate those books to us so that so many others may 
derive the same pleasure from them which you have 
already drawn. We promise to keep these treasures with 
great love and care. We will provide them with attractive 
bindings and house them in gleaming glass cases. 


Pass them on to us." 


The result of this appeal is encouraging inasmuch as some 
valuable books have recently been gifted to the School Library by the 
Director of Libraries, United States Information Service, New Delhi, 
and more books are pouring in from other donors. The Headmaster 
is pursuing further this Project and hopes to have a separate library 
room built according to approved plan and design by the Canton- 


ment Authority running the School. 


Another instance of planned development and improvement of 
the School Library is that of the D.A.V. Higher Secondary School, 
Chandigarh. By loud_ thinking and planning for improvement of his 
School Library, the Principal! of the School started re-organising 


i i develop- 
the Library with a set goal only He has now 
ed the library into a well-organis ich serves the need of 


is li is daily in action and rovides effective service 
students. This library is daily in à p йез ce of a trained 


to the students and the teachers under the gul f books on all 
wholetime librarian. It has an exc be 90 таг 
subjects апа periodicals suited to the children. ms S ibr гу 
hour is provided іп the time-table for each class. This is the rig 

spirit in which a library project or scheme can be put into action and 


library services rendered to the students. The examples of these 
schools are worth emulating by other schools in India. 


1. Shri Hari Ram is the Principal of the school. He has been con- 
ferred the highest honour the ола! Award—by the Government of India, 
"Ministry of Education. E 
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An Experiment! in ten selected schools in Punjab was conduct- 
ed sometime back by the Co-ordinator? of the Extension Services 
Department in the Goverment Post-Graduate Basic Training College, 
Chandigarh, for raaking school libraries functional and for vitalizing 
the library services. This has yielded good results in these schools 
but in other schools there is need and scope for much improvement 
and for providing proper guidance in organising and developing their 
libraries. The Extension Services Departments in Teachers' Train- 
ing Colleges inthe States may do well to conduct a Refresher 
Course for a short period on the role of school libraries for the bene- 
fit of Headmasters and Administrators besides the teacher-librarians 
so that they may be able to re-organise their libraries and library ser- 
vices therein properly. 


1. See Report on the Experiment in Appendix 2. 


. 2. Shri T.R. Sharma was the Co-ordinator at that time and he is now 
Assistant Director (Secondary Education), Education Department, Punjab 
Government, Chandigarh. 


PART IV 
Administration 


CHAPTER XII 
THE SCHOOL LIBRARIAN 


FULL TIME LIBRARIAN OR TEACHER-LIBRARIAN 


я The Secondary Education Commission has observed as under 
with regard to librarian for the school library :— 
“In most schools, there is no conception of such (library) 
service. It would require the services of a highly qualified 
and trained librarian who would be on par with other 


full time librarian of this type. If his function is merely 
to maintain a register of books, 


and intellectual life of the school, if it is 
not only to meet but guide the reading interests of students, 
if itis to work as a centre of free and supervised study as 


well as group works on projects undertaken by them, if it 
is to do all these things, the librarian will surely have his 


work cut out". 

In small schools there is no room for having a full time libra- 
rian, but a full time teacher-librarian for every school with more 
than 500 pupils is suggested. In U.S.A. the quantitative standard 
laid down by the American Library Association is that for every 
school upto 500 pupils there should be a full time trained librarian 


and one for additional 500 pupils.’ In England, The London County 
cher-librarian for 


Council Report of 1947 suggested a full time teac 
every school with over 400 pupils. Butin India, it is better that 
normally there should be a teacher spending not less than two thirds 


of his or her time in class teaching so as to retain the contact with 
hich is so vital. In the majority of 


children in the class room W^ 
schools this arrangement will apply, and the normal day-to-day 
book preparation, 


work of the librar viz. classification, cataloguing, 
4 pm dn will be enough to be handled by the teacher- 


repairs an ‹ l 
librarian and his pupils and the free periods allocated to him or her 
will be for true library control, selection and development of the 
materjal appropriate to the plan in hand. 

1. School Libraries for Tocay ani Tomorrow, 1945: A.L.A. 


Chicago. 
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In the schools with more than thousand pupils and with a 
book stock eventually of five to ten thousands the work of the 
library calls for full time staff. The teachers will use and develop 
the library, but the professional librarian will maintain and prepare 
it for use and do administrative tasks. In a national teacher short- 
age in India it is not reasonable for teachers to cease to be teachers 
because they are running the school library. but in all the day to 
day work of the library, from book selection to work with the 
children, the teacher-librarian must be in control of the school 
library as only he knows the real educational aim of that particular 
collection and only he can ensure that it achieves its full purpose on 
all subjects through all teachers and to all pupils. As Dr. 
Ranganathan said of him, “he cannot make his services to his pupils 
register squarely and well with their experience in the class room 
unless he has a chance to handle formal classes ; with him the pupil 
readers come first, administration should come only after that." 


TEACHER-LIBRARIAN 


From among the teachers in the staff the person to be put in 
charge of the school library should not be such a teacher as enjoins 
his or her pupils not to study beyond their prescribed courses of 
study. An example of such a school Librarian is narrated by Dr. 
Ranganathan in his book, “The Five Laws of Library Science" in 
the following words :— 


“In a school that I knew, the stoutest and cruelest of the 
staff was marked out as the guardian angel of the library. 
He was nick-named Mahmud Ghazniin honour of his 
unsuccessful attempts at Matriculation. And, he proved 
to be too zealous a guardian. When an inquisitive child. 
of the school picked up courage to approach him and ask 
for a book for ‘extra-reading’, it was late in the evening. 
He was dead-tired after the day's task of teaching for six 
hours. 


*What do you want ?" thundered Mahmud Ghazni, almost 
scorching the child with his reddish eyes ш 


“Peep into many lands : Japan, Sir," stammered the child. 
“How many marks did you get in the last quarterly ?” 
“Fo-Forty two out of fifty, Sir,” 


“Go and get the remaining marks before you can think of 
extra-reading,” came forth the emphatic injunction in 
company with the right-hand fist, which settled on the 
fore-head of the quivering child with such painful force. 
The child ran away sobbing—never, never to return to the 
library.” 
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=: This anecdote is an eye-opener to us and it is felt that “library 
spirit” has not yet been aroused even in the teachers and it requires 
great efforts on our part to make them library-minded. 


ae A great change has now taken place in the definition of the ` 
library". Now library is not a permissible factor in educational 
System of the country, and we can ill afford to place the school 
library in the charge of a junior teacher or a teacher who is no good 
at teaching and is hooted and shunned in the class room. That 
teacher should be selected as librarian who is not only an expert 
Provider but also an idealist, an enthusiatic promoter of the yet 
wider use of books and libraries. The ideal librarian should be a 
man of universal knowledge, unlimited sympathies, inexhaustable 
patience and tact, and an accomplished administrator. To bea 
Successful librarian, he or she must have some share in those qualities 
which enable him or her to assist, guide, and advise the children in 
the right use of books in the library by bringing them to their notice 
and to guide their taste in selecting books for them, whether for 
recreation or for extra-curricular study. If the school is able to 
Secure a skilful and resourceful librarian, he or she is sure to make 
the feat of endearing the library to its readers and rendering it its 
vitality, as according to Prof. Berwick Sayer, the late great British 
Librarian, *it is the personal element that a librarian brings into 
the library which gives it its vitality." 

Mr. Ralph in his book entitled “The Library in Education" 
describes “Teacher-Librarian” as under :— 

“The person responsible for the school library is the 
Кыры and he is first and foremost a Кас 
and ordinary member of the school staff who has specialis- 
ed in the educational use of the library, and who has 
sound knowledge of the technical side of the librarian- 


ship." 
i ian i i ibility, as it is 

The post of teacher-librarian 15 of special responsi ,asiti 
he who [C something of a specialist can гип the 12801 за да 
the most expensive and «useful piece of educational appar ches 
The teacher-librarian should possess 4 good шош us EA 
nique of librarianship and an effective grasp of chi Ая а 
the principles оѓ education. A successful Ji таг n wen 
being a good teacher should be a person, or wi AE SA 
sympathies.” He or she should possess “a gift o Us and 
Some command of routine." The ultimate shape o t A z y one 
its value to the school will depend on the librarian. 2 as a de Re 
mu bo ire ducsenit in tie оз сис 
must possess the abilities of an administrator". 

КИШЕТ ГЕ ЕСТЕП e Teacher Librarian : E. 


1. Ernest Grimshaw. Th 
Ltd. London. 


J, Arnold and Sons, 
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Dr. Ranganathan views a teacher-librarian as under :— 


**For a teacher-librarian to be primarily a teacher he must 
teach, not only through his library, but in the classroom, 
like every other member of the staff; for unless he does 
his share of classroom teaching he will neither see the 
library truly as an educational instrument, nor will he see 
it in its perspective. His outlook may become bounded 
by its four walls, and he may come to regard the library 
not as teaching aid, but as an end itself. It is, therefore, 
essential that in order to free the teacher-librarian for 
teaching, for lesson preparation and making, and for the 
administrative and technical work of the library, all the 
other members of the staff must be competent to assume 
charge of the library when they take groups of pupils into 
it. This demonstrates the importance of all teachers 
having some training in the use of the school library. A 
psychological as well as an organisational problem is in- 
volved here, for the library must at all cost be presented 
as something which any teacher or pupil can use, not as 
something which only the teacher-librarian's magic wand 
can bring into action. It must fit unobtrusively into the 
whole life of the school." — 


| According to Martin Rossoff, an American writer, the librarian 
is a teacher, a counsellor, a reading expert and an administrator and 
each librarian acquires a measure of recognition based on the 
contribution he makes to the objectives of his school and of education 
itself.! The qualities of a competent Elementary School Librarian 
given by Mary Peacock Douglas apply equally to a Secondary School 
Librarian. She says as under :— 


“А competent, effective librarian is the key to good library 
services. He must understand children and have the 
ability to manage and direct them ; he must have a wide 
variety of interests, vitality, good health, tact, enthusiasm, 
energy and ability to work with adults as he does with 
children. He must be familiar with children’s literature 
and be capable of carrying out the technical organisation 
of the library. The minimum preparation should be 
professional education course required for teacher certifica- 
tion and basic library training.”? 


Libriry administration is a technique which demands specialis- 
ed knowledge to administer a school library of two to three thousand 


1. The Library in High School Teaching by Martin Rossoff : The 
H.W. Wi'son Co., N w York, 1955. 

2. The P«r-:rv School Library and its Services by Mary Peacock 
Dou«las, Unesco. '^61. 
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tooks with efficiency. ‚ By virtue of his training and experience as a 
jui s the teacher-librarian of a school is far better equipped to 
ms uct in the use of books than most professional librarians. He 
5 поша first have the knowledge of such basic library techniques as 
are necessary to set up a school library and subsequently to adminis- 
ler it efficiently and without undue work or strain. It must be 
borne in mind that to a teacher appointed to be incharge of a school 
library the work is only a part of the duty and above all he is a 
teacher. The Headmaster selecting a teacher from the members of 
Ms teaching staff for working as a Librarian must first seek qualities, 
irrespective of the subjects taught, “in relation to breadth of interests, 
administrative ability and experience, ability to plan and adhere to 
routine’. As viewed by Dr. J.S. Sharma, Librarian Punjab University 
Library, Chandigarh, Children's Librarian "should not only have 
technical qualifications but should also have a good knowledge of 
child psychology, possess a sense of humour and should have a 
Pleasing and presentable personality and women who are gifted by 
Nature with tenderness and sympathy are particularly suited to this 
Job".! The School Library demands routine as well as administra- 


live qualities in that teacher and further demands a firm but. sympa- 
A person who can exert the 


thetic handling of young children. { 
right kind of influence on young people to look upon the library as 
ап essential and integral part of the school and their education would 
Make a good librarian. If he possesses practical knowledge of the 
task, by attending a special course or possesses a certificate of train- 
Ing then the problem of providing and administering a school library 
'S almost solved. The duties of a librarian should on no account be 
thrust upon a Junior Teacher who accepts the unwelcome duties 
Which entails extra work and worry in administering the School 
Library, as such choice amounts to negation of the value of the 
Schoo] library, 

On the point of selection, the advice given by Margaret Hans- 


Wi i H 
Vorth is worth reproducing here :— 


*As school librarianship is primarily a service profession, 
cations should be selected 


teachers of final personal qualifi 1 ] lec! 
and given trait to ларе as librarians. Thek пошив, 
bearing, conduct and even dress will do muc to a с 
the most desirable types of persons to library wor in 
school. The would-be-librarians should have the pu 
personality which inspires confidence in others or makes 
for leadership."? 


1. Children Libraries—their importance 
Educational Forum, Volume 7, No. 2, April, 1962. 


] 2. What is a libraria ; Margaret Hansworth, A.L.A. 
World, January, УН гагїап by g 


to nation by J.S. Sharma : 


The Library 
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It would, therefore, be better if the prospective librarians 
could have as much as three or four years’ experience as a teacher 
in a high school or higher secondary school before beginning his or 
herlibrary work. It would be preferable if this teaching should have 


been done in the field of language or history since the library is in 
reality the laboratory of these two fields of work. 


STATUS AND PAY OF LIBRARIANS 


Keeping in view the importance and utility of the school 
library in the educational programme of the school, the Secondary 
Education Commission has recommended that if the services of a 
whole-time, highly qualified and trained librarian are required, he 
should be placed at par with other senior teachers in pay and status. 
But in India except in very large schools where funds permit, it is 
not possible to appoint full time librarians and, as suggested above, 
one of the members of the teaching staff has to be assigned the work 
of running the library. In that case the teacher-librarian’s status 
and pay do not present any difficulty. On no account should a 
clerk of the school be called upon to work as a librarian, for such a 
person can neither appreciate nor translate into practice the First 
Law of Library Science which is that “Books are for use." In 
schools where no post of a librarian exists and trained teacher- 
librarian is not made available, the Education Department should 
allow the Head of the school to allot library work to a willing 
teacher by adjustment of some of his teaching work and giving him 
time to avail of the vacant period and the recess which other teachers 
enjoy and also compensating him with special leave and extra remu- 
neration for working during holidays and vacation. It is unfair to 
the teacher, if library work is exacted upon him, in addition to his 
duties as a teacher. Seeing the progress in the West, Dr. Ranganathan 
is bold enough to observe as under :— 


“Western society is now prepared to agree that a Univer- 
sity Librarian must have the status and salary of a Dean 
of the University, that a College Librarian must get a 
treatment similarly to that of a Professor, that a school 
Librarian is in no way inferior to a teacher and the 
librarian of a city is entitled to the same pay, the same 
rights and the same privileges as those of the other 
officers of the city such as the Engineer, and the 
Health Officer, the Revenue Officer and the Education 
Officer"! 


Dr. Ranganathan further holds the view that an under paid 
staff cannot work up the enthusiasm necessary for the successful 


1. Ranganathan S.R., The Five Laws of Library Science, 1957, Madras 
Library Association ,Madras. 
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Я » 
carrying out of the mission of the law o are for use" and, 
therefore, recommends “Pay the library staff well. 


he Ministry of Labour in the Government of India in its 
Е: Као Careers : The Librarian” says that librarian Шр 
“is a learned profession and carries security with it, P Mos 
white collared jobs for which the demand in ШЕ баа. опаа 
tise” but in view of low pay scale at present О erea onh epost 
of librarians, only a few young men and women are 


profession. 


CHAPTER ХШ 
TRAINING FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANSHIP 
TRAINING OF TEACHER-LIBRARIAN 


The Secondary Education Commission, after taking into 
consideration the fact that School organisation and School buildings 
being what they are at present and that it is not yet possible to 
replace teacher-librarian by full time professional librarian, has 
recommended that the teachers may be given the necessary basic 
education and training in the management of school libraries as а 
part of their training course and these partially trained teacher- 
librarians will gradually build up the Central School Library and 
organise the library service therein. The teacher-librarian, as viewed 
by Ralph does not require an extensive knowledge of classification 
and cataloguing as the main emphasis is “оп teaching pupils to use 
a library rather than on library techniques in its narrower sense." 


Now the running of an effective library in each school requires 
the existence of hundreds of trained teacher-librarians with a Know- 
ledge of technique and background of bibliographical awareness. 
These are not available in this country so far. At present there 15 nO 
proper arrangement for training of school librarians in the States. 
An evening Course in *School Library Organisation" is, however, 
available at the Central Institute of Education, Delhi vide details 
in Appendix 4. For girls, the Delhi Women's Polytechnic offers two 
to three years’ diploma course in library science, the minimum qua- 
lification for admission being higher secondary school certificate. 
Short training course in library science for secondary School Teacher 
is also being arranged by the Department of Extension Services 1n 
various Teachers' Training Colleges with a view to make school libra- 
ries functional and attractive. The Teachers Training College Sylla- 
bus prescribed for B. T., L. T. or B. Ed. Examinations of 4 
University is too full to permit the training of students as School 
Librarians, the topic of school library administration having been 
included in the subject of “School Organisation" in the Syllabus an 
not as a full subject. All India Seminar on School Libraries held. at 
Bangalore in March, 1962, has recommended inclusion of the subject 
of “Library Science" in the training course of teachers. On education- 
al grounds, however, it will perhaps be more valuable and desirable 
if the training in School library administration is deferred till the 


1. Ralph, R. С. The Library in School, London : Turnstile Press, 1949. 
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teacher has had more experience as a teacher for say three or four 


a in the school and then a training course in School Librarian- 
: ip of at least three months is given to in-service teachers. Such a 
ourse should include the following as subjects of study :— 
1. The school library and its historical development; its. 
purpose and place in the school : 
s of school library administration as an 


Е) 


The general principle 
element in school organisation ; 
library necessary for its 


„э 


Technical processes in a school 
efficient functioning : 


4. The use of the library in the work and life of the school : 


5. Basic books of reference and how to use them in the edu- 
cational process, how to give help and advice to the child- 
ren and stimulate and guide their reading interests and 


tests. 
The training should also include practical work in a school 


library. 


PILOT COURSE OF TRAINING FOR SCHOOL LI 
А To start with a pilot course for this purpose may be necessary 
in a Teachers’ Training College where an expert on both education 
and library technique may be appointed ourse. 
professional librarian should lecture On c 
book-selection, classification, cataloguing, accessionin 
of the school library in the national coverage, while 
teaching staff of the College should give lectures оп the ег ] 
aspect of the School Library. such as study of the school library, its 
historical development, its purpose and place in the school and use 
of the library resources in the right methods of teaching. Certificates 
of Competency as School Librarian should be awarded to those me 
complete training and pass the prescribed Examination which shou 


Consist of three papers of one hour each. one of the educational 
and the third an exercise in 


aspect, the other on the technical aspect : 
practical accessioning, classification and cataloguing. The Education 
Department may associate the State Library Association in running 
such a Pilot Course and for conducting the Examination. 

. One word of caution is necessary in the matter of admission ш 
this pilot course for school librarianship. As the librarian in t à 
school is to be an equal partner in the challenging proteston о 
education and is to give valuable assistance M curriculum develop- 
ment, the best teachers who have 3 or4 years р fo 
teaching in high or higher secondary school should be selecte е an 
this training. On this point, Mr- Raymond Irwin. the Director of the 


BRARIANSHIP' 
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School of Librarianship of the University of London, says as 
under :— 


“There is no room in the profession for the reject from 
other callings, for the failures from the Teachers’ Training 
College, or for those whose personality and temperament make 
them unsuited for other walks of life, Librarianship is neither a 
refuge nor a rest cure for invalid." 


It is, therefore, necessary that before a person is placed in 
charge of a school library, he must acquire sympathetic knowledge of 
School problems and activities and above all this person must bea 
teacher. Just as college education is necessary for the teacher in а 
Secondary School, educational background plus technical training is 
necessary for the high school librarian. The person selected must be 
versed in Children's literature and child psychology, understand the 
objectives of the school and be in full sympathy with them. 


TEACHER'S TRAINING IN LIBRARY WORK 


The Secondary Education Commission has attached great 
importance to practical training of student-teachers, training in co- 
curricular activities and in-service training of teachers with a view to 

` “engender the knowledge skills and attitudes which will enable the 
teacher to begin his task with a reasonable degree of confidence and 
with the minimum amount of experience." Teaching practice in 
Schools also require a short course of training in 'school librarian- 
ship’ to the student-teachers. This will enable the teachers concerned 
to give valuable assistance to the trained school librarian of the 
School. Practical training should include conducting library periods 
and use and care of the books in the library. The student teacher 
should also be given special training in co-curricular activities which 
include library organisation so that he is able to organise this activity 
properly in the school. The said Commission has also recommended 
that *such of the teachers who have not had any training in library 
work during the period of study in Training Colleges should be given 
opportunities for attending Summer Courses in Librarianship for 
periods ranging from 4 to 8 weeks." This brief orientation and 
training in library work will certainly improve the utility of 
practising teachers in High or Higher Secondary Schools. In the 
United Kingdom, with a view to encourage interest in the need of 
training of practising teachers, a Teacher-Librarian Certificate is 
-awarded by a Joint Board of Assessors of the Library Association 
and the School Library Association, as a result of annual examina- 
'tion conducted by the Library Association, London. 


l. Report of the Secondary Education Commission, Ministry of 
Education, Government of India, 1952-53. 
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WORKSHOP FOR THE TRAINING OF TEACHER-LIBRARIANS 


Where itis difficult for i i i 

Я ipe б It for the inexperienced teacher-librarians 

oe a chance of attending the regular course of training in school 
rianship. facilities of *workshop' method of training may be 


а to them, The Extension Services Department in a Teachers 
ihe m» College in the State may organise such a workshop under 
etd illed guidance of an expert after preparing a plan in the light 
It is e objectives sought and the needs and interests of participants. 
the see necessary to lay down a rigid programme and time-table but 
ü plan should rarher constitute a list of suggestions and possibili- 

es. The broad problem of re-organisation of the school library for 


= Par ionlar school in the area should be studied in that workshop 
nd the group should proceed to create real library for providing 
hat school. The group should 


elective service to the children of t 
udy and examine the following aspects in the workshop :— 
background of the school; 


(a) Educational and community 
(b) Approved standard of housing; 
(c) Problems of equipment (bookshelv 


(d) The selection, ordering, accessioning, 
guing and weeding out of books; 


(e) Periodicals and audio-visual materials; 
(f) Co-operative planning and publicity; 
(g) Instructions in the use of the library; 


(h) Reference Service. 


es and furniture etc.); 
classification, catalo- 


For each phase of the work, articipants should 
-analyse what is needed lo be done, study all available literature in 
the school, consult experienced people, discuss the findings, plan 
what to do and how to do and then carry out the plans made in the 
Particular school. 


“CENTRAL GOVERNMENT'S PROGRAMME FOR TRAINING 


With a view to "strengthening ibraries” in secondary 
schools, the Ministry of Education, Government of India prepared 
a crash programme for implementation during the financial year 
1964-65 and the subsequent two years by providing financial assis- 
"tance to the different States in India for the following purposes :- 
(a) Emolument of school libraries, —— 
(b) Training Courses for school librarianship, and 


(c) Stationery and reading materials for school libraries. 


: Under this programme only those secondary schools will get 
‘benefit for the present as have on their rolls pupils over 500 in 
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classes IX-XI and it is expected to gradually extend it to all Secon- 


dary Institutions during the course of the Fourth Five Year Plan 
Period. 


On the request of the Ministry of Educ 
the Extension Programmes for Second, 
gramme for developing school librarie: 
libraries prepared by a working group 
ment the recommendations of the wo 
training of school libraries, the said Directorate arranged two ten- 
day Orientation Courses for trainers of school librarians at Bangalore 
and at Allahabad from 19th February to 28th February 1965, in 
which trained librarians working in the different Colleges, who 
were nominated by the State Governments іл Southern India and 
Northern India respectively participated. These trainers will now 


impart training to teacher-librarians in the Secondary Schools at 
training Centres to be set up for the Purpose by the State Education 
Departments in India under the dir 


ections of the Directorate of^ 
the Extension Programmes for Secondary Education, New Delhi. 
A Training Course of three months' duration has been recommended 
for the Training Centres to be set up in each State with the svllabus. 
incorporating the following papers 5 


Paper I—The Orientation 
Library, 

Paper I — Organisation of Book Stock. 

Paper III—Pupils Literature and Reading Interests. 

Paper IV—Use of the School Library, j 


4 For recommendations of the 
working of the Tra 
maintenance of stan 


ation the Directorate of’ 
ary Education got a pro- 
5 and for training school 
appointed by it. To imple- 
tking group in the matter of 


and Administration of School 


dat Working Group for efficient 
ining Courses for Teacher-Librarians and for 
dards etc., please see Appendix 1, Part (b). 


CHAPTER XIV 
Р LIBRARY FINANCE 
EED FOR ADEQUATE FINANCES AND BASIS FOR GRANT. 


Promoting good library service in schools depends 
Zo а on fin 
eg authorities must, therefore, be fully alive to the Value td 
ei = р and willing to spend whatever is necessary for pro- 
Ms а a service. Recurring as well as non-recurring grants 
erat dh | equately provided for school libraries. Recurring 
Et ae ОН not be on “ad hoc” basis but should be on the basis of 
E nom. a graduated rate dependent upon the number of the 
enis Eae [еко of the school and nature of library service to be 
e n e ibrary. In the case of middle schools, lower rates can 
ее B there will be less expensive books needed for students of 
ess asses. According to the report of the Secondary Education 
ооны (ће minimum number of students on roll in a higher 
А ay school in India is 500 and the maximum number is 750. 
ЕС m ‚ norms or standards for such a grant should be fixed first 
that institutions of various types might be able to get reasonable 


rants for their libraries. 


followed up grants given by the States’ Education Departments 
i i ith their strong plea 


that a school library can play an effective part in 
of secondary education and no functional 

jal in school Library. Some 
ve provided a library 
o such aided higher 
Secondary schools as are under- loped in the matter of 
libraries. 


APPROPRIATION. 


satisfactory appropriation isa 
Periodicals and a flat sum appropriat 
inclusive of salaries of librarian an 
building maintenances. The small S 


TI 


d full time clerical staff and 
chool probably needs a larger 
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per pupil appropriation for books and periodicals than the larger 
School. In the U. S. A. Fargo recommended 1°50 dollars per pupil 
per year for books but it is probable that one dollar per pupil for 
books and periodicals in schools of less than a thousand enrolment 
and 75 cents per pupilin larger schools would be adequate. The 
appropriation to cover binding, equipment, supplies and stationery 
would so vary with the individual school that it is almost impossible 
to determine a' standard. In India, taking into consideration the 
present condition of the School libraries and the minimum and 
maximum number of students on roll in higher secondary schools 
а capital grant should be provided at the outset for having a basic 
stock of books without which a library cannot function efficiently. 


This capital grant should be distinct from the regular annual 
grant. 


The recurring library grant should be provided annually to 
cover the following itmes :— 


“Books, periodicals, other library material and equipment, 
etc. 


PERCENTAGE OF EXPENDITURE ON DIFFERENT ITEMS. 


It is necessary to exercise greater check on expenditure of funds. 
allotted to the library and there should be set Standards laying down 
percentage expenditure on running a school library. Taking into 
consideration the conditions of school libraries and the financial 
resources in India, Mr. C. G. Vishwanathan, in his book entitled 
“High School Library" has suggested the following standards on 


percentage distribution of expenditure in a school library on 
different items ;— 


Items Percentage of expenditure 
17 Books 40% 
2. Periodicals 595 
2" Salaries 40% 
4. Lighting 596 
5. Binding and Repair 8% 
6. Petty expenses, postage, 


Stationery etc. (Contingencies) 2% 


There should be a special budget for the purchase of expensive: 
sets of reference books, such as encyclopaedias, dictionaries and 
pictorial books. Annual appropriation at the rate of at least Rs, 5/- 
per pupil for purchase of books, periodicals, other materials, binding. 
and stationery (catalogue cards and registers etc.) up to enrolment 
of 500 pupils and in case enrolment exceeds 500 at the rate of Rs. 7|- 
per pupil should be made. Similar amount should be spent on the 
staff of the library. Both initial and annual grants must be generous 
if the library is to be of real value to the school in the same way as 
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a science laboratory in the school. Eight hundred books 

atc А g are regar- 
ded as bare minimum for a school library with 503 pupils in ee 
countries and their estimated cost would be Rs. 3000/-. An annual 
gent of Rs. 1000/- is required to maintain it and to bring the 
ibrary to the size of 3000 to 4000 volumes. 


LIBRARY FUND 

The library fee collected from pupils in a school should not be 
amalgamated with the general fund of the school for meeting other 
items of expenditure but credited to the library fund and spent 
exclusively on books and equipment required for the library. The 
library fund of each school should comprise :— 


(a) The entire library fee collected from pupils ; 
(4) Contribution from the management equal to (a) above ; 
(c) Contribution from Government or local body equal to the 
sum of (a) and (4) above ; 
(d) Any other gift or special grant that may at any time be 
received specifically for the library ; and 
(e) Donations by public. 
The State Government should meet ihe cost of new building 
added for the library and initial expenditure on fittings and books 
leus for library activities. 


Covering the basic stock needed asa nuc | tiviti 
The State Government or any other educational authority or institu- 


tion administering the school should meet initial expenditure on the 
Setting up a library, which is also called the “Laboratory of the 

umanities” and which serves the educational and recreational needs. 
of all members of the school, as generously as it meets on equipment 
and maintenance of laboratory. The Secondary Education Commis- 


sion has recommended that “їп States where a library cess is levied, 
utilised to strengthen and improve school 


the proceeds should be 1 er 
libraries!, As there is little book fund in most school libraries, 
Dr. S. R. Ranganathan, the father of Library Science 1n, India, has. 
made the following suggestions to tide over this financial 
difficulty :— 


Library should pool together all the ' 
the ЕКОО їп i5 district. This library should send 
collections of books to t ifferent schools and keep them 
exchanged periodically. In addition to à 
i llowed to have a basic permanent 
Шарау воша асо ne art d reference books. This will 


collection of books, maps an 
=== Рг. nm 5 
Report of the Secondary Education Commission, Ministry of Educaticn 
Government of India, 1952-53. 
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make the school book fund of India go the longest way. 
The school librarian will have only reference service to do. 
For this, a person trained as a teacher and as a librarian 
should have charge of a school library." 


The following recommendations made by the All India Seminar 
‘on School Libraries recently at Bangalore in 1962 in regard to funds 
for school libraries should also be considered by the Education 
Department and accepted as far as possible :— 


(i) А school Library should try to provide not less than 200 
books other than prescribed text-books for pupils. 


(ii) Provision of Rs. 7-00 per pupil be made for reading 
materials. 


(iii) Similar amount be spent on the staff of the library. 


(iv) All the capital expenditure for buildings, fittings, furniture 
and initial stock of books in the area of newly formed 
libraries should be met out of the grants from the Union 
Government. 


(У) А ип consisting of not less than 5 and not more than 20 
School libraries be formed as it would be uneconomic for 
each school library to function as an independent unit. 
Their funds for the purchase of books should be pooled 
together and their reading materials circulated among the 

` participating libraries. The pooling system may later be 
extended to a district or a city with a population of 
1,00,000 people. 


1. Library Development in India by S. R. Ranganathan, Library Heraia 
(В:пагаѕ), Vclume I, November 3, 1962. 


CHAPTER-XV 
BASIC BOOK. COLLECTION 


to. 500 pupils there should be a basic 
ll-selected books, exclusive of dictio- 


naries, text-books and Government publications to meet curricular 
needs and need for recreational and inspirational reading. In 
addition, there should be one set of approved encyclopaedias and 


dictionaries and one or two good general newspapers and about 
For enrolment of .501 to 


5 periodicals suitable for pupils’ use. 

1000 pupils there should be basic collection of 1500 well-selected 
books of the type specified above, approved encyclopaedias, dictio- 
naries, two or three newspapers and about 10 periodicals suitable 
for pupils' use. In case of enrolment of 1000 to 2000 pupils a 
basic collection of 2500 to 4000 well-selected books etc, 3or4 
newspapers, and about 20 periodicals suitable for pupils' use are 
have all these materials which 


necessary. The Library must 
amplify a course of study either in whole or in part and which 
give body and substance to the curriculum. In short, the book 

fully selected and 


collection must be kept in quality, very care 
ed ofthe curriculum and the wide range о 


general and cultural interests. of students and teachers. From this 
point of view f three categories, namely. (1) 


Informative boo ] books and (3) inspirational 
should not be 


books. Text-books and supplementary readers 
considered a. part of a schoo but should be kept 
elsewhere. The library can perform a great service by maintaining 
a Teacher's Shelf devoted discussion, with a view 
to assist him in keeping a cational problems. 
The Secondary Education Commission has already recommended 
that the Education Department should “ѕее to it that every Secon- 
1 has a small but select library of educational books 
hers use." The journals and reports 
in all the fields pertinent to t -culum must be secured by the 
library in full measure. A school library should also have pictures 
and illustrated books on all pos to illustrate and supple- 
ment class-work. A strong Reference Collection is also necessary. 


The duplication of. books which many Stu 
Advance works an [ t 
n that collection 


read is also necessary. 
subjects and allied fields should also finda place i 
ry Education Commission : 


Ed 1. Report of the Seconda 
ucation, Government of India, 1952-53. 


For an enrolment up 
collection of 800 to 1500 we 


Ministry of 
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so that by handling them and browsing over them a teacher who 
loves his own subject can present it іп its Proper perspective and 
students get a wider view of the subject in allits bearing. For 
having a balanced collection in a school library, the books may be 
toughly divided as under :- 
() Basic reference books.! 
(ii) ‘Information literature. 
(iii) Aids to thinking and acting—inspirational books. 
(iv) Literary master reading, 
(7) Recreational reading. 
(vi) Pedagogicalliterature for teachers. 
(vii) Bibliographical aids. 
(iii) Books for retarded readers, 
(ix) Literature on vocational guidance. 


(x) National building and character building literature includ- 
І ing Gandhian literature, 


Although provision of adequate book collection isan ex- 
pensive item, yet itis an investment in the future which would 
such acollection is the necessary 
future citizens. It will be of great 
chool Libraries if the State Library 


Association compiles an annotated basic. book-list of non- 
fifteen with view to 
wide variety of books explainin 


“A school without adequate collection of books is only 
half alive." 


Gilbert Highet—in “Man’s Unconquerable Mind.” 


QUE T ы үүн 
l. For List of Basic Reference Books, please see Appendix 3. 


2. Eleven to fifteen, a basic book-list of non- 
Schools, Third Edition. Complied by Peggy Neck, F, 
Association, 150 Southompton Row, London, W.C. 1. 


fietion for secondary 
L.A. School Library 


PART V 
Library Practice 


CHAPTER XVI 
INSPECTION AND SUPERVISION 


ANNUAL INSPECTION OF SCHOOL 


Little importance has been given in the past to the inspection 
of the school library during the annual inspection of the school by 
ап officer of the Education Department. With a view to secure 
Praise from the inspecting officer, the Headmaster and the staff do 
their best to “dress up” the building and make all the school adjuncts 
look magnificent and attractive. The headmaster would even re- 
sort to such means as would help him in showing a big number of 
books in the library and make the library room appear attractive in 
the eye of the visiting Inspector by temporary decoration and 

window dressing" a day or two before the date of the visit of the 
Inspector. All the lumber dumped in the library room disappears 
and its place is taken by well-protected glass-paned almirahs with 
bright | and brilliant books. The walls are got plastered and some 
Portraits of famous writers and national leaders are hung on them, 
A register of library books is got ready and placed on the table of 
the teacher-in-charge of the library. Some books are also shown in 
the Issue Register to have been issued to the students for home 
reading. Generally, the inspection of the library is most per- 
functory and done hurriedly and the library when in action is not 
Visited by the Inspecting Officer. The judgement passed by the 
Officer is sometimes not a correct appraisal of the work of the 
School library. This sort of inspection has been going on for years, 
Even in some schools where library room has been well-kept and 
Possesses a good collection of books and other reading material and 
the Headmaster honestly believes that the work of library should 
grow in an increasing measure, no steps have been taken for the 
effective use of the library. The headmaster pleads that the teacher- 
in-charge of the library, being taxed with heavy work of teaching, 
finds little time for ‘thinking out’, organising and doing the library 
work and unless a separate librarian is appointed it is not possible 
for him to develop the school library on a sound and proper footing. 
Such a state of affairs and conditions in the school as retard the 
development of effective library service in the school must be put an 
end to and it is for the Administrator of the school and the Educa- 
tion Department to assist the school in organising and developing 
functnal reading rooms and libraries. 
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INSPECTION OF LIBRARY ESSENTIAL FOR ITS 
APPRAISAL 


With a view to make the headmasters and the staff realise that 
the school library is an essential adjunct of the educational equip- 
ment of the school and is necessary for improving the quality of 
reading by use of dynamic methods of teaching through the library 
and creating good reading habit among the children, the work of 
the inspection of the school library should also be given due import- 
ance by the inspectorate of the Education Department. The actual 
library work done in the school should be adjudged from the actual 


use of the books in the library by eliciting replies to the following 
questions from the teacher-librarian :— 


1. Which books have been acquired for the central school 


library and also for the class room library during the 
academic year ? 


2. How many of these books were actually used during an 
academic year ? 


3. Are there any books in the library as have not been 
approved for purchase by the Education Department ? 


4. How much money has been expended out of the allotted 
funds by purchasing books and other reading material ? 


5. How much amalgamated fund has been utilised for pur- 
chase of approved books ? 


6. Is there regular period in the time table fo 


г doing library 
work by the students of each class T 


Is there any separate reading room in the school ? 


8. What journals and newspapers are subscribed to by the 
school ? 


9. Has any reference work been done by the students and if so 
is there any record of such work ? 


10. Are the book-shelves sufficie 


I c 7 ntly empty or are they full at 
the time of inspection ? 


-11. How much fund is allotted to book purchase and.how 
much for book binding annually ? 


12. How many books have been worn out by usual wear and 
tear and rebound after good use and handling ? 


13. Is there any record maintained of books issued subjects 


wise gud according to age-groups, during the academic 
year 
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14. Is there any teachers’ shelf and if so, how many books have 
been issued to the teachers during the academic year ? 


15. Аге the library registers and records maintained and kept 
properly ? 


: While inspecting the class a student should also be asked ques- 
tions as to whether he or she has done any silent reading. collateral 
reading and recreational reading in the school library or at home 
and, if so, he or she may be asked to say something about the books 
actually read by him or her. 


After collecting necessary information and data and inspecting 
the school library, the Inspecting Officer may give his or her objec- 
tive report on the inspection of the school library and suggest ways 
oe means to remedy the defects noticed by him or her during ins- 

ection. 


, Such a proper appraisal of the library will go a long way in 
improving the teaching and getting effective library service from the 
School library. 


SUPERVISION 


Adequate supervision at the State level is also necessary by 
having a State Supervisor of Libraries. The present need is that the 
existing school libraries should provide better library service and 
function in accordance with set standards. The support of the 
State as wellas the District Education Authority is essential for the 
Success of the library programmes in the schools under their control. 
In U.S.A. several States have the posts of field visitors for school 
libraries. Till such time as State Supervisor of Libraries is appoint- 
ed by Government, the District Education Officer may pay visits to 
the school libraries in the District with a view to seeing their actual 
functioning and suggesting ways and means for providing effec- 
tive library service to the children in school. He should also ensure 
that the standards prescribed by the Education Department are 
maintained by the schools inspected by him. | A District Council for 
School Libraries! with the District Education Officer as Chairman, 
and the District Librarian as the Secretary and representatives of 
headmasters and school librarians in the district may be consti- 
tuted to co-ordinate service for stock of school libraries in the 
district in accordance with set standards as suggested by Dr. S.R. 


Ranganathan.? 


І. Introduction to American Public Education by Chris A. De. 


Young, 1958. 
2. Post-war reconstruction of libraries in India—A scheme by S.R. 
Ranganathan, 1944 : Punjab Library Association, Lahore. 


CHAPTER XVII 
LIBRARY EVALUATION 


А SCHOOL IS AS GOOD AS ITS LIBRARY 
—A bold Statement 


Evaluation is necessary in the education process in Secondary 
Schools. It is necessary for the Headmaster or Principal as well as 
teachers to know whether the pupils make effective use of books and 
other materials in the library and whether there is an effective library 


from time to time the value of the School library in the teaching 
pragramme of theschool The evaluation tells him whether he has 
achieved the objectives or not. The examination results of the 
School cannot be a proper guide to judge the value and use of the lib- 
Tary to the pupils as well as the teachers, as final tests are primarily 
certifying instruments. The evaluation, on the other hand, assesses the 
ability and/or attainment of the students. The evaluation also helps 
teachers to clarify the educational Objectives and to improve the 
quality of their instructions. The effect of the evaluation instru- 


ments is “to motivate students and to direct the ways in which they 
study and ргераге” 1 


The evaluation should be in terms 
objectives of the library as a whole :— 
(1) Whether the student has developed interest in reading 
(a) books, (b) newspapers, (c) journals and magazine, 


(2) Whether the students increasingly mak the li 
while learning in the School. Бу i library 


of the following accepted 


Evaluation consists of two parts, first th 


! р e measuring part, i.e. 
Questionnaires, and, second the records, 


(1) Is the library properly housed or are the book-shelves 


placed wherever space is available Że., in the School hall, 
verandah or corridor ? 


l. Evaluation in Secondary S : 1 i i 
Secondary Education, New Delhi, 195610915 ке АП Tadia Беш foz 
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(2) Is the teacher entrusted with the work of the library a 
lover of books himself or herself ? 

(3) Are the books in the library kept in open shelves or closed 
almirahs ? 

(4) Does the library possess sufficient desired books, or atleast 
the basic book collection in a well-balanced selection of 
all subjects and fields of interest of school ? 

(5) Are the books in the library periodically checked for 
weeding out unwanted books or old editions that have 
outlived their utility ? 

(6) Are books lent out to some school dignatories, without 
any obvious record or intimation ? 

(7) Are the books systematically issued and returned and thus 
kept mobile for use of the readers i.e., Is the stock 
dynamic ? 

(8) Is there a regular library period in the time-table ? 

(9) Do pupils read extra books ? 

(10) Do the teachers refer to non-textual books ? 

(11) Do the books cater to the needs of the pupils and stimu- 
late them to make further study ? 

(12) Do the teachers teach with the aid of reference books in 
the library ? 

(13) Do the students assist in administering the library and 
have they developed civic sense in the matter of use of the 
library ? 

(14) Is there library publicity and display in order to attract the 
readers more and more ? 

EVALUATION DEVICES 

The following evaluation devices may be used in judging the 
‘development of reading taste of the 9th, 10th or 11th class students 
їп a High or Higher Secondary School at the end of his term :— 

Each student in the class may be set an essay type of question 

to be answered during a period of, say, one hour at the best, in 
which he or she is required to organise and present his knowledge 
gained from books read in a logical sequence. The Essay Type 
Question may be writing a biographical sketch of a great national 
сайег or scientist, a great patriot, hero or reformer, a great scientist 
9r discoverer, a great writer or an educationist etc. 


n An Objective Type Test may also be given to the participants 
9r measuring straight-forward knowledge and factual information of 
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the students gained by them by study of current periodicals (news- 
papers and journals) and reference books in the library. 


From these two tests we can evaluate what re. 
library service have been afforded 
or the librarian in the use of book 
to knowledge has been ma 
study in the school and 
intellectual process. 


ading guidance and 
to the child by the teacher-librariam 
s in the library and what addition 
de by the child during the course of his 
asa result of use of the library in the 


The following Essay 
Form Questions! for evaluation of the students’ interest in the inde- 
pendent study of literature in the Secondary Schools in India may be 
used as evaluation tools :— 


(1) How often do you go to the library and why ? 
(2) How many libraries ar 


€ there in your town ? Are you а 
member of any one one 


them ? If so, why ? 
(3) What do you mostly do in your leisure time ? 


(4) How do you spend your pocket money ? 

(5) How far are you interes 
examples in support of 

(6) What are the main 
you praise and recom 


ted in the lives of authors? Give 

your statement ? 

books of your choice ? How far do: 
mend them to others and why ? 

(7) What do you mainly like to talk about 2 

The followi 


ng forms of Questions? may also be used for еуа- 
luation :— 


(1) Underline the appropriate w 


1 ] Ord or expression within. 
brackets, as it applies to your 


case :— 


I go to the libra 
times, never). 


(2) Underline the right answer within brackets :— 


(a) I go to the library to consult books (very often, some-- 
times, never) 
——— 5 


1. Evaluation in Secondary Schools: The All India Council for 
Secondary Education, New Delhi, 1958. t 


2. Evaluation in Secondary Schools, Ibid. 


Ty to read books (very often, some- 
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(b) Do you like to become a member of a library: 
(Yes/No). 


(3) Tick off the right answer :— 
(i) І like to spend my spare time at the 
(a) school canteen, (b) library, (c) railway station, 
(d) cinema house. 
(ii) I like to increase my knowledge and*get the required. 
information from 
(a) books, (b) teachers, (c) friends and, (d) excursions. 
(iii) I spend my spare time in 
(a) painting (b) playing (c) gossiping and (d) reading.. 
(4) Tick off the right answer :— 
I spend the major part of my pocket money on (a) 
cosmetics (b) cinema (c) clothes (d) and books. 
(5) Do you like to know about the lives of authors ? 
(6) Pick out from the list given below any five authors of 
choice ranked in the order of preference :— 


(1) Stevenson (2) Tagore (3) Prem Chand (4) Gandhi (5) 
Illiot (6) Swift (7) Lamb (8) Bunyan (9) Webster (10) 
Rajindra Prasad (11) Nehra (12) Longfellow (13) Dickens. 
(14) Gardiner. 

RECORDS 


The following factual data should also be collected and re-- 
Corded :— 


(1) Number of staff employed in the library. 
(2) Number of books and periodicals in the library. 


(3) Number of books circulated during a month. 

(4) Number of class room collection of library books and 
whether they reflect the current studies and interests of 
the students. 


(5) Number of students which the reading room or library 
room can seat at one time. 

(6) Book Fund or annual budget allotment for purchase of” 
books and other printed material. 

The evaluation data so collected and recorded should be analysed 


and interpreted and then the results be arrived at. Such an evaluation: 
Would reveal the condition of the library and its working and would 
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-enable the administrator to know whether he has achieved the objec- 
tives and if not, what are the shortcomings in the functioning of the 
library. If answers to all the above Questionnaires be in the nega- 
tive, this means a huge waste of money spent on maintaining the 
‘library, teacher’s time, school space and furniture and it will be 
“better to have no library at all than to have one ill-used and il- 
maintained". But ‘if the results are satisfactory, he will know what 
-degree of satisfaction has been obtained and what further improve- 
ment in the functioning of the library is necessary to fully achieve 
the objectives. This evaluation will further give the administrator 
and the librarian opportunity to understand their weakness and 


strength and be clear as to what Steps should be taken to vitalize the 
:school library and to make the service effective. 


———— 


CHAPTER XVIII 
BOOK SELECTION AND ACQUISITION 


PRINCIPLES OF BOOK. SELECTION 


“Book selection is ап art, not a science" 

— Drury, F.K.W. 

For efficient administration of school library the task of 
book selection and purchase is the most important and perhaps the 
most difficult." The following factors should be considered in select- 
ing books for the school library :— 


1. Books are required to be provided to meetthe needs of 
students, both for work in school and for recreation, i.e. 
information and imagination, as well as to meet the needs 
of teachers. 


2. Books are required to maintain a balance between the needs. 
of different subjects, interests and ages, so that а lop- 
sided collection is avoided. 


3. Books are required to establish and maintain a standard 
of quality. i.e. books should be attractive and in nice 
format and printed on good paper withlarge type and 
plenty of illustrations, so as to satisfy the natural read- 
ing taste of the children. 


4. The total annual grant and other sum will be available 
during the year. 


The first principle of book selection, therefore, is “use”, the 
second is “balance” and the third is “satisfying the natural reading 
taste ofthe children." When a book comes before the teacher- 
librarian or the Headmaster for his consideration, he must first 
examine it as an individual book, onis own merits, without re- 
ference to anything else. He must ask himself whether the subject- 
matter is suitable for children’s reading, whether it is com- 
prehensible, accurate and up-to-date, and whether it is something 
new or whether its duplicates already exist in the library. He 
must decide whether style of the books is appropriate to the 
subject-matter, is in good taste and simple enough for the child 
who will be likely to use the book. He must then critically ex- 
amine the format and type used in its printing. The binding 
un es а 


1. Ralph, В.С. The Library in Education, 1949. 
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should be tasteful and sturdy enongh for school use, the paper 
slightly of cream colour and with a smooth but not shiny design. 
The margins should be generous and the illustrations well drawn 
and wellreproduced. In short, every book which comes up for 
consideration for the school library :must be examined firstly in 
relation to the school work and secondlyin relation to the school 
child. The Headmaster or the ‘teachtr-librarian must avoid having 
‘on the library shelves books which are not used and: which are 
unsuitable for children. Purchase of such books is waste of 
public money as well as waste of space. Such books if kept 
on the shelves may attract child who is wandering around the 
library looking for something to read and do him more harm if 
read by him. Only such books should be kept оп shelves as have 
affinity to the reading interests of the students, apart from a 
separate Teacher's Shelf and Librarians Own Shelf containing 
librarian's text books and library working tools. The important 
point to be remembered is that the task is selection, not collection. 
"The book budget of thelibrary should also be kept in view so 
as to meet demand of the largest number of readers for the 
purchase of best books on the subjects of study in the school at 
the least cost. The above principles of book selection are aptly 
‘described by Melvil Dewey Motto “The best reading for the 
largest numbers at the least cost." The collection must contain 
the standard classics which should be the heritage of all children 
and stories from many countries retold in simple language and 
suitable for children. There should be a special collection of a 
series of illustrated book containing stories from India’s history, 
literature and folk-lore, especially stories of the great epics— The 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata. Those books should be selected 
for the school library which are rich: externally attractive and 
pleasant to handle „апі physically easy to handle. A work of 
reference to be provided in the library should be suitable for use 
ofschool children to whom the large standard encyclopaedias are 
too heavy and technical, and it should be well illustrated. 


А Mr. J. Smeaton of the British Council says “Books are 
indeed one of the teacher’s main tools, and once the child has been 
‘brought to read, he can explore for himself the wealth of human 
experience and knowledge.” As such, the right type of books and 
adequate number of them should be selected for use of the children. 


The. basic collection should contain works of general reference, 
‘school librarianship, religion, politics, elementary economics, 
civics, education, science (including mathematics and agriculture) 
discovery and Invention, health, engineering and wireless, domestic 
subjects, industries, art, recreation and sports, hobbies like photo- 
‘graphy and radio, scouting and gardening, and language literature 
(English, Hindi and Panjabi etc) translations of great literature 
‘of other languages; history, geography and travels, biographies 
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and autobiographies of famous тпеп апа women, and fiction (no- 
vels and story books). The best available among the above range 
of subjects should be chosem first to form' the nucleus of each 
subject and afterwards the library be built up slowly by supplement- 
ing the basic collection every year. It is pertinent to stress here that 
the basic collection of the library must ‘contain biographies of 
great prophets, leaders, warriors and administrators, great dis- 
‘coverers and inventors, great men of art and culture, great 
patriots and martyrs—so that children in their impressionable age 
might be encouraged to set certain aims and ideals before them 
by reading the biographies which also satisfy the children's love 
for stories. It should be ensured that good, formative and charac- 
ter building literature is selected for purchase so that students and 
teachers are actually encouraged to read such literature. For 
retarded readers of adolescent age, the most generally approved 
recommendation is to provide each, interesting reading materials. 
An easy, simple vocabulary is the first requisite. The medium 
point, illustrations having colour and action and explanatory 
captions that supplement the text and clarify its meaning give 
the adolescent readers a favourable first impression of the book. ?. 
For group workin thelibrary it would be better to acquire small 
sets of interesting and attractive books on general knowledge, 
such as published by the Delhi Public Library. In order that 
a proper balance is struck and the need of all parts of the school 
is met, the funds available should be proportionately allocated to 
the different subjects and the need of thelibrary. 1t is the Head- 
master and the teacher-librarian's responsibility to see that the 
best use is made of the funds available, and especially to provide 
for the extremely important section of books not covered by 
school subjects. It will be proper to have a Book Selection Com- 
mittee comprising | members of teaching staff who have а 
genuine love for books as well as one or two representatives of 
Students, who are interested in reading. The Librarian should 
of course be Secretary of that Committee. Children are the 
best judges of what they like, and their suggestions prove helpful 
to teachers and librarian in the matter of gaining insight into 
the nature of children’s reading tastes. If a student chooses 
a book, needs it, knows what it is about, and enjoys it, the book 
can be assumed to be suitable for him. As observed by the 
Secondary Education Commission, “ће guiding principle in selec- 
tion should be not the teacher’s own idea of what books the 
students must read but their natural and psychological interests. 
The teacher should assist the librarian in the selection of books 


1. Ruth String, Ethlyne Phelps and Dorathy Withraw: Gateways 
to Readable Books—introduction: H.W, Wilson Co., New York, 1938, 


2. Report of the Secondary Education Commission, 1952:53, Ministry 


of Educatioa, Government of India, New Delhi, page 111. 
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according to the psychological levels of the different age groups 
of children. Indeed, as much knowledge and judgment are required. 
in the selection of books as are required in the choice of a house 
or a wife. 


POLICY FOR PURCHASE OF BOOKS 


The selection should be well-planned and judicious and the 
books should not be purchased in a haphazard manner or just at 
the close of the financial year at the whim of the Headmaster or 
teacher-librarian to favour a particular publisher or bookseller or 
to satisfy the demand of the staff. Before ordering purchase it is 
also necessary to check the title to make sure it is not already 
in the library. A long-term policy should be laid down and planned. 
ahead of demand, and no book should be ordered for supply with- 
out proper screening. 


The *"Trade Books" which.are usually bought for the libraries. 
are subject to larger discounts than books of the “text-books” 
type. As such, it would be as economical to place orders for 
supply of library books monthly as annually. This monthly pur- 
chase system will introduce more flexibility into the picture. In 
this way books can be ordered as the need or them becomes 
evident. This practice will enhance interest in the library, as 
pupils or teachers who request fora book not in the library will 
find it in the library within a few days or weeks and will have а 
higher opinion of the library than if their demand is not fulfilled 
and they are made to wait until the next year. 


AIDS TO BOOK-SELECTION 


. The chief sources of selection of books are Book Reviews in 
periodicals, quarterly lists of books as published in the State 
Government Gazette, list of books approved by the Department 
of Education, for school libraries, Book-Catalogue of individual 
publishers and book-sellers, bibliographies on books, Book-exhibi- 
tions and thelocal Public Library. The publishers are anxious 
to reach consumers ie. potential buyers as quickly as possible 
and for this purpose they send out lists periodically while their 
books are in the press. ^ The Educational Catalogues and the 
Catalogue of books for the overseas schools of the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press,Indian Branch, and the catalogue of all books published 
by the Columbia University Press also contain annotations at the 
end of each title, which would enable a librarian to find out 
whether a book is suitable to school children. In case of books 
published in India, it is advantageous fora library to buy its books 
directly from the publishers unless there is a good local bookshop 
which carries a wide range of books and usually keeps in stock 
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recent titles of general interest. In the case of books published 
outside India, it is an advantage to buy books through a standing 
vendor. It will prove advantageous and also economical as a 
matter of policy to give the teacher-librarian some discretion to 
purchase books to a limited extent without previous sanction of 
the Headmaster or the Selection Committee with a view to secure 
useful material readily available at reasonable prices which other- 
wise would be difficult to procure afterwards. The selection of 
books by personal visits to a really good local bookshop is con- 
sidered generally a good method for this purpose. The teacher- 
librarian who is worth his salt knows the weak spots in his collec- 
tion and the demands of his readers better than any one else. 
A suggestion book can usefully be maintained by him for this 
purpose for use by students and teachers. In India there is no 
“Standard Catalogue of Books for Secondary School Libraries” 
similar to one published in U.S.A. with annual supplements by 
Wilson & Co., New York, which can serve asa valuable aid to 
book selection. Such a bibliographical work is worth publication 
by any enterprising publisher in India and if published such а 
catalogue would do more help to booksellers to sell books than 
any publisher's catalogue issued in India. 


It will be advisable to purchase the books according to 
rates approved by competent authority every year. To arrive at these 
rates it is always worthwhile to invite quotations from *outstand- 
ing book-sellers and publishers of the city and the State. This 
will ensure the perennialsupply of books on all subjects. Since 
a library will also have books published in foreign countries it 
is worthwhile to fix the Exchange Rate for dollar and sterling and 
other foreign currencies. This process is followed in the Punjab 
University Library at Chandigarh. 


SELECTION OF BOOKS FOR THE STAFF LIBRARY 


For selecting new material for the teacher's book-shelf or 
stafflibrary, the Headmaster and the teacher may with advantage 
consult Reviews in the Indian Educational Journals subscribed to 
by the School and publications of the National Council for Educati- 
nal Researches and Training and the Extension Services Depart- 
ments in the State, annotated bibliographies, if available, and 
list of books recommended by the Education Department of the 
State. In this connection it is not out of place to give below the 
advice tendered by Mr. W.M. Ryburn, who was sometime back 
Principal of Christian High School, Kharar, Punjab :— 

“Tt is very necessary for the headmaster and the staff to see 
that the staff library is kept up-to-date and used. — The 
different faculties should keep in touch with new books 
coming out in connection with their particular subjects and 
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should make recommendations, through the staff meeting, 
of books to be purchased for the library. The headmaster 
should do his best to ensure that a continual stream of 
new books flows into the library even though. it may 
not be a stream of great volumes. Не should also do his 
best to see that books are read."! 


1. Suggestiors for the Ог 


ganisation of Schools i i .M. 
Ryburn, Oxfcrd University Press, “ы us W 


' CHAPTER XIX 
PROCESSING — TECHNICAL WORK 
(2) PRELIMINARY WORK 


When an existing school library is to be organised, the first thing 
to do is to gather together in one place all the books belonging to 
the library and to sort them out carefully. Those which are too worn 
‘Out to be any further used should be discarded and those which need 
repair should be put aside for mending or rebinding. Those books 
which are obviously unsuitable for school library, such as question- 
able novels or story-books or too far out-of-date and obsolete books 
to be of any value and use, should be removed from the collection. 
The discarding should be done after careful investigation and consul- 
tation with teachers about the books relating to their subject. The 
Weeding of books is as important as acquiring books. A register of 
discarded books may be kept showing the reasons for dicarding 
them. All the “dead weed" should be cleared out from the library 
collection and be not allowed to remain on the shelves gathering 
dust and serving no purpose. The obsolete and out books should 
not find place in the library, because to inflict a collection of obsolete 
and tattered books upon children will not help the cause of study or 
children’s general development. If there are old labels or other in- 
correct markings on the book, they should be removed or cancelled. 
The name of the library should be stamped on the title page and in 
опе or two other pages іп the book. A book-plate should be pasted 
on the inside front cover showing mark of ownership of the book. A 
book-pocket should be pasted on the inside of the back cover and a 
date due slip should also be pasted on the flyleaf opposite the book 
pocket. A book-card on which has been written on the top line the 
author's last name and on the second line the brief title of the book 
Should be placed in the book-pocket at this time. All the mechanical 
Work of stamping and labelling can also be done by volunteer help of 
иеш of the higher classes, under supervision of the teacher- 

ibrarian. 


(6) ACCESSIONING 


, Every book to be included in the stock of the library must 
receive a serial number called the accession number and entered in 
the Accession Book or Accession Register, which is an essential 
record in the library. The books in and added to the library are 
entered in the Accession Register in the order in which they are 
received and the amount paid for them. Every volume or copy is. 
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entered on a separate line and given a different number. The number 
assigned in the Accession Register should be given on the first right 
hand page after the title page ага also on a selected page or pages 
for identification in case of <uspected theft. This number should 
also be written in the upper right hand corner of the book-card and 
on the flap of the book pocket. Accession Books or Registers 
specially designed for the purpose are available from firms dealing in 
library supplies and equipment. Alternatively, a strongly bound 
Register of Ledger Size may be used, ruled in vertical columns across 
both pages to record — 


(1) date of acquisition ; 

(2) accession number ; 

(3) author ; 

(4) title ; 

(5) publisher's name and place of publication ; 
(6) year ; 

(7) pages ; 

(8) binding; 

(9) source of supply ; 
(10) price ; 

11) volumes ; 

(12) class No. or book No. ; 

(13) Signatures of headmaster/teacher-incharge ; 


(14) remarks (any further information, e.g., ‘rebound’, ‘discard-, 


ed’, and ‘cost’ writtea off, with date in each case. 
If the Registrar is in several volumes, a separate line and accession 


number must be assigned to each volume of the set. If the book is’ 


lost or discarded, and another copy bought to replace it, the new 
copy must be given its own accession number and not that of the 
book it replaces. A book purchased for the library must be entered 
in the Accession Register and its accession number should be written 
on the stamp affixed on the title page and also noted on the bill of 


Supplier, before payment order is passed by the Headmaster. If a’ 


book is acquired for the library otherwise than by purchase, it must 


also be entered in the Accession Book. The Accession Book is an’ 


absolutely necessary record of stock and is also checked by the 
Auditor when auditing the accounts of the School. It is also a valu- 
able document for the purpose of compiling annual report of the 
working of the School Library. 


(c) CLASSIFICATION 


Next comes the arrangement of books in the Library. There 


should be some good and convenient method of arrangement. The 
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most satisfactory method is that of putting all the books on the same 
Subject together on the shelves. This grouping together of books 
that are alike either in subject or in literary form is called Classifica- 
tion. The theory of classification is that “books are classified by 
bringing together those which have the same characteristics. 


The purpose of library classification is to arrange books in “a 
helpful sequence and filiatory sequenze” on the shelves so that a 
reader seeking information on a particular subject is able to get out 
quickly all the books on that subject without loss of time and with- 
out undue strain on the memory of the staff. The arrangement of 
the books on shelves in a classified order makes it possible to satisfy 
the wants of the reader as quickly as possible, as all the books on a 
specific subject are kept together on the shelf and the position of 
this subject among hundred of other subjects represented on the 
shelves is a most filiatory one. Moreover, the library staff isable to 
replace the books in proper sequence on the shelves without wasting 
time and labour in finding their correct place on the shelves. The 
advantages of library classification are fourfold, viz : 


(1) It makes the resources of a library more easily available. 

(2) It prevents confusion and waste of labour. 

(3) It enables one to see where the library is weak and where 

it is more developed. 
(4) It enables the librarian to stand on his or her own legs. 
. There are a number of systems of classiflcation but the Dewey 

Decimal Classification System which is the most prevalent and prac- 
ticable scheme employed by the majority of public libraries through- 


out the world and Which was invented by Dr. Melvil Dewey may 
well be introduced in School Libraries. 


А According to this system the whole field of knowledge is divided 
into ten main classes and each class is assigned a number ranging 
from 000 to 999 as under :— 


000-099—General Works (including encyclopaedias, reading 
lists, newspapers, periodicals etc. 


100-199—Philosophy (includes work on psychology, ethics, 
etc.) 


200-299 — Religion (includes mythology). 


300-399 — Social Science (includes sociology, economics, politi- 
cal science, law, etiquette etc.) 


400-499 Languages (includes dictionaries and grammars) 


500-599— Pure Science (includes mathematics, astronomy, 
chemistry, physics etc.) 


1. Cutter, C.A.: Rules for a Dictionary Catalogue. 
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600-699— Applied Science (includes agriculture, aeronautics, 
engineering, radio etc.) 


700-799—Fine Arts (includes photography, painting music, 
etc.) 


800-899 — Literature (includes stories, poetry, plays, essays, ctc. 
Novels are classed under F— Fiction). 


900-999— History (includes geography, travels and the bio- 
graphy). 


Each number within a class represents a particular aspect of the 
subject. : 


Each of these main classes is divided into ten main divisions. 
A class number, giving class, division and section is given to every 
book in the library. These divisions are further divided into sections 
and each section is further separated into small sections as that book 
on a special phase of any subject may stand together on the shelves. 
Thus number 512 means class 5 Pure Science, Division 1 Mathematics, 
section 2 Algebra, and every algebra is number 512. 


The trained librarian should use the latest edition of the 
“Dewey Decimal Classification and Relative Index °’! to determine the 
proper classification number of each book in the library. *Introduc- 
tion to Dewey Decimal Classification for British Schools’? compiled 
by Mr. Marjorie Chambers is a good guide to a Teacher-Librarian 
for classification work. 


After the classification number has been decided upon, the 
number should be noted in pencil in the book on the first right hand 
page following the title page about an inch from the top and inner 
margin. Directly behind the class number, the first letter of the 
SEQ name should be noted. Books should be shelved numeri- 
cally. 


It will be better if books on fiction are separated from books 
on non-fiction. Non-fiction books should be grouped together 
roughly first by subject for the purpose of classifying the books, a 
group at a time. The next thing is to find the exact number to be 
used for a book from Dewey Decimal Classification. The alphabeti- 
cal subject Index given at the end of Dewey's Abridged Decimal 
Classification? may be used to find out the correct place in the tables. 
Mr. A.Benjamin. Custer, has suggested that the school libraries should 


.. l. Melvil Dewey, Decimal Classification and Relative Index, sixteenth 
edition, Lake Placid Club, New York, Forest Press, 1958, 2 Volumes. For 
Le а the Division of Subjects of the Dewey Decimal Classification see 

ppendix 4, 


2. Published by the School Library Association, London, W.C. 1. 
3. 8th Abridged Edition, Lake Placid Club, New York, 1959. 
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take advantage in the economy and quality of the classification num- 
bers found in the abridged edition of the Dewey Decimal Classifica- 
tion and should follow the same practice and not deviate.! After 
the classification number has been decided upon, the number should 
be noted in pencil in the book on the first right hand page following 
the title page about an inch from the top and inner margin, and also 
the first letter of the author's last name should be noted directly be- 
hind the class number. Then the books should be shelved numeri- 
cally by classification number and books with the same class number 
should be arranged alphabetically by the author's surname. It is 
not necessary to assign classification number to books of fiction. 
They should be marked F, with the first letter of the author’s 
surname under the letter, or they may be marked only with the 
surname initial. In either case the books should be shelved alpha- 
betically according to the names of the authors. If there are several 
books by one author, they should be arranged alphabetically by title. 
For reference books the distinguishing letter R before the classifica- 
tion number should be used and these should be shelved together. 


There should be a plan of the library with cases marked and 
the subjects, together with main notations, and this plan should be 
placed ia a prominent position so that it provides a reader with bird's 
eye view of the layout. Library Suppliers offer a wide range of 
forms of Class Guides and the most efficient form of such guides is 
а framed card indicating the general class heading and notation, as, 
for example, 900 HISTORY. 


А As it is rather difficult for an untrained librarian or teacher- 
librarian to assign correct classification numbers, it is suggested that 
this technical process should not be undertaken by him unless he has 
been given practical training in this work by a professional librarian. 
One major rule of practical classification is “classify a book in the 
most useful place" and a corollary to this rule is ‘always have 
reason for your placing, and be able to express."? In his introduc- 
tion to the Decimal Classification, Dr. Dewey has given some practi- 
cal hints on classification, which are so valuable to a classifier that 
he or she must note for guidance. These are summarised as under :— 


(i) Classify a book primarily according to the convenience of 
the use of your library. 
(ii) Classify a book first according to its subject and then by 


form, in which the subject is presented, with the exception 
of General Works, Class (000) and the Literature Class 


(800) where it is predominant. 


.l. Wilson Bulletin, 33: 739-40, July 1954: The Abridged Decimal 
Classification and the School Library. 
Primer of Book Classification by W. Howard Phillips, F.L.A., 


2. А 
London, 1951 
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(iii) Classify a book under the most specific or precise heading 
possible. 

(iv) Classify a book if it treats two subjects of a Division, 
under the one that is most predominant and fuller in 
treatment; otherwise place it in the one dealt with first. 


(v) Classify a book, if it treats three or more subjects ofa 
Division, under the one that is most fully dealt with or 
under the specific Divison that covers all the subjects dealt 
with. : 


(vi) Classify a book, if it deals with a new subject, under a 
provisional number in the scheme. 


(vii) Classify translations, reviews, keys and other similar works 
about specific books under the class of the original work. 


(d MARKING OR NOTATION 


It is not enough to classify books. They must also be marked 
in such a way that if taken from the shelves they can be replaced 
correctly. This process is called notation. Letters and figures are used 
in notation. The class number plus the initial beneath it is known 
as the Call Number. Write or type this on the upper left hand 
corner of the book pocket. In the case of the fiction, place the 
authors last name and the brief title of the book on the upper sec- 
tion of the book pocket. Write the last name of the author on the 
first line of the book card and a brief title on the second line. The 
Call Number should also be plainly marked on the back or spine of 
the book about two inches from the bottom, with pen and ink ; 


white ink on books with dark cover and black ink on those with 
light-coloured covers. 


(е) SHELF-ARRANGEMENT 


The books in the library are arranged on the shelves according 
to their class number, beginning with the smallest i.e., 000's and 
ending with the largest, with the exception of fiction. As each num- 
ber means a definite subject all books on any subject will stand to- 
gether. Thus 512 Algebra precedes 513 Geometry and follows 511 
Arithmetic. When two or more books have the same class number 
i.e., dealing with the same subject, arrange them alphabetically by 
author. Fiction should be arranged alphabetically by the names of 
the authors, In case of several titles by the same author, arrange 
alphabetically by title. 


No class number is used as a rule for books of fiction. They 
are grouped together in one part of the library and are arranged on 
the shelves alphabetically or by the author's name. Tt is usual to 
write on the back or spine of the book the first letter of the author's 
name. To sum up, the books (except fiction) are arranged, first by 
the class number, beginning with the lowest and ending with the 


re 
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largest ; and then under each class or subject alphabetically, by 
author. Books are replaced on the shelves from left to right across 
shelf, then down to the next shelf and across from left to right, and 
so on down to the bottom of that section of shelves and then up to 
the top of next section and so on. A wooden or cardboard dummy 
to show location of the book not on its regular place on the shelf is 
a useful device. 


(f) CATALOGUING—THE CARD CATALOGUE 


The Card catalogue is an index by author, title and subject 
to all the books in the library and indicates where the books may be 
located on the shelves. The card catalogue is key to the Library. 
The catalogue will answer the following questions ;— 


(1) Has the Library a book by a particular author ? (For 
example, one by Mahatma Gandhi). 


(2) Is there a book in the library with a certain title ? (For 
instance, book entitled “Story of my Experiments with 
Truth”). 


(3) Which books has the library on a given subject? (For 
example, books on “History of India”.) 


For convenience, the catalogue is written on cards which is of 
the uniform size 3”Х5” ог 7.5X12.5 cm. as first introduced by 
Dewey. A separate card or set of cards is made for each book. The 


-eards for all the books are filed in the drawers of a cabinet and 


arranged alphabetically by the first word on the top line (except ‘a’ 
‘an’ or “the”). In order that a reader may know what cards are 
filed in each drawer in the cabinets, labels are placed on the outside 
of each drawer. Four kinds of cards are generally prepared, viz., 
the author card, the title card, the subject card and “бее Reference 


“Сага”. All these cards contain the call number (Class number plus 


the author's initial) in the upper left hand corner to enable the book 


Ло be located easily. Besides the call number, information on the 
‘сагі may include bibliographical details such as edition, publisher, 
‘date of publication, size, illustration and other descriptive detail. In 
-addition to the card catalogue, the library should also maintain a 
list of its books in the order in which they appear on the shelves. 


This card file is technically called the shelf-list. It is not open to 
Public view, being primarily for the use of the librarian in preparing 


‘inventory and for annual stock-taking. Teachers can profitably con- 
Sult the shelf-list when preparing bibliographies for themselves or to 


out how many copies of a book the library has before making 

be assignment. Та short, the catalogue of the library is an alpha- 
etical list of cards of the authors, titles and subjects of the books in 
Sn library, together with information as to where they may be found 


on the shelves. The purpose of descriptive cataloguing is to give an 
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adequate representation of the book on a card as the use and nature 
of the library may determine. The making of such a catalogue is a 
technical process, best performed by librarians with professional 
training. It is advised that this work of preparing catalogue cards 
should not ordinarily be undertaken by untrained hands. 


In a small library where open shelves and easy access to book 
facilitate library use and inspire a feeling of intimacy, simplified 
subject cataloguing may prove a workable or even a recommendable 
practice, and it is not desirable to have an elaborate descriptive 
cataloguing. There are certain explicit rules devised for the distri- 
bution of the items of information on the catalogue card, and their 
order, their place, the spaces between them and their indention. 
Simple Cataloguing Rules may be found in ‘Teacher-Librarian 
Hand-book" by Mary Peacock Douglas, 1941, American Library 
Association. Another guide to the making of simple catalogue cards 
is “Manual of Cataloguing and Classification for Small School and 
Public Libraries” by Margret F. Johnson and Dorathy E. Cook, The 
H.W. Wilson, Company, New York, 1950. 


Where libraries are with closed shelves a su 
without doubt a most useful tool 
use in a school library. 


(g) CHARGING SYSTEM OR BOOK ISSUE 


The teacher-librarian may well wish to have at hand a record 
of individual children’s use of the library and a detailed list of what 
type and what standard of books a particular child has borrowed.. 
which information may be of great value to all those concerned with 
the childern's education. Basically a register method of book issue 
should be employed so that record of reading habits is maintained 
and made available to the Headmaster and the rest of the school 
staff. For form of ordinary Issue Register please see Appendix 6. The 


| bject catalogue is 
and is strongly recommended for 


what each individual has been reading and gi i 
advice and encouragement.! The books for 


1. Report of the Secondary Education Commissio tof 
India, 1952-1953. ‘on, Соуегптеп! 


CHAPTER XX 
CARE AND PRESERVATION OF BOOKS. 


CARE AND HANDLING OF BOOKS 


Care and preservation of books in the library are necessary with 
a view to prolong their life for use by the readers. The librarian 
must guard them against decay and deterioration in health, and take 
protective and preventive measures. 


The books deserve care and respect. They should be properly 
handled so that they could serve many readers. Careful treatment 
will make these last longer so that the library will have more 
money for other books. Thoughtless readers, who make pencil or 
pen-marks in books, turn down the leaves or damage the books by 
tearing out the pictures, lessen the pleasure of future readers and 
cause the books to be discarded sooner. Through carelessness, 
readers sometimes injure books by exposing them to rain or storm, 
by letting them become soiled, and especially by straining the stitch- 
ing in the back. The backs get injured if pads of paper, notebooks, 
pencils, or any thick objects are placed in books. The back, of a book 
where the leaves are fastened together, has a coating of glue. Some- 
times the back ofa new book is broken by forcing it open when 
this glue makes it seem stiff, and then the leaves near the broken 
part soon become loose. The students should be imparted instruc- 
tions on the care and handling of books in the library and a sense 
of responsibility and respect for the rights and property of others 
should be inculcated in them. Children should be made to feel 
that the library is the common property of all and the books should 
not be defaced or mutilated. They must be made to realise the: 
fragile nature of the book, to learn the correct practice in opening. 
and handling books and to practise good citizenship regarding 
books and their use. The books tend to sag if they stand closely 
packed upon the stacks and sometimes the spine and top edges are 
damaged while pulling them out. Book supports should be used 
to keep books upright on the shelves. The reference books such 
as dictionaries, encyclopaedias, directories and picture books are 
costly and heavy. They should be handled wiih care so as to pro- 
long their life and utility. The students should be taught the pro- 
рег method of handling such books. It should be seen that they 
do not fall into the unscrupulous and bad babit of mutilating papers 


or tearing away articles or pictures from costly books. 
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The sheets of a book are protected either by binding or by casing. 
‘The publishers issue their books to the public either in bound form or 
in casing. In binding, the boards are attached to the sewn sheets 
before the covering material which is either of leather or cloth is 
added. In casing the cover or case (the boards and covering matcr- 
ial) is manufactured separately and glued to the book after the 
sewing operation. Library books, however, require special style of 
binding called Library Style Binding which can stand 25 to 30 issues 
against 4 to 5 without binding. In this style of binding there is 
leather at back and corners and cloth at the sides, the tapes stuck 
directly to the spine of the book. In this binding end papers are 
made witha linen joint and are sewn in, while tapes are used and 
are laid between split boards, or between a thick and thin mull- 
board glued together. Dr. S.R. Ranganathan has recommended 
Library Binding so that the books may be able to withstand „the 
ordinary wear and tear The routine connected with such a bind- 


ing is described by him as under in his book entitied, “Library 
Administration” : 


“For covering material, a good resin cloth is suitable for 
many small or thin books which do not h 
but a better cloth, e.g., Buckram, 
stand much wear, is necessary for th 
are frequently used. For heavily us 
Dictionary, or Encyclopaedia, 
or good cloth sides is recommended. 
ference books, full buckram bin 
of periodicals, buckram or goo 
cheaper than leather and would 


of very heavily used books such as large dictionaries. Pamphlets 
can be bound separately, 


if necessary, in 1/4 cloth binding 
with boards covered with sto 
or 5 children’s books which are of poor 
Size can be bound together to make a b 
into circulation. While binding books, сор 
mixed up in gum and glue. Adequate funds should be allotted 


Wear and tear of the books used and handled 
students who have got book-binding craft as one 


PROPHYLACTICS OR PREVENTIVE MEASURES. 


Dust and dirt invite book-worms, vermins and insects. There 
should be regular dusting and cleaning of the books and the book- 
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shelves by the school peon or the library peon. The following. 
method! may be adopted to solve the dust problem in the Library : 


“Let the cleaner take a shelf of books at a time to a 
box of wet saw-dust. Each volume should be held over 
the box and gently brushed with a fairly hard brush, thus 
allowing the dust to fall into the box where it becomes 
absorbed by the wet saw-dust. Then let her or him take 
a well-wrung out cloth and rub the shelf gently but 
firmly, so that the dust instead of flying about will 
adhere to the damp cloth. This cloth should be washed 
and wrung out frequently and others should always be 
lying ready at hand, so that a clean one could be taken 
as required. The cloth should be washed when done 
with and be ready (after being damped) for the next 
morning.” 


р The books should also be exposed to adequate air and sun- 
light for а short time in case the library room does not get suffi- 
cient sunlight and is in a damp place. Crude creosote diluted 
with kerosene oil should be sprinkled on the shelves and naphtha- 
lene balls should be spread on the sides of the books, Dry “neem” 
leaves, margosa leaves or tobacco leaves, copper sulphate etc. should 
be placed in the folds of the book pages. Books and wooden 
material in the library may also be treated with some insecticide 
in case there is danger of attack of white ants, silver fish, book- 
worms or termites. Spraying with flit and D D.T. or gammaxene 
powder in the building gives satisfactory result to drive out these 
pests in the library. It should, however, be ensured that the 
materials are not stained by the fluid. Dorathy M. Evans, an 
entomologist of Patra, a British Research Organisation, has recom- 
mended the use of nylon threads, synthetic adhesives and book 
cloths made of synthetic materials or plastic treated fabrics, for. 
protection of books against insects especially in tropical climates. 
As repellents, she suggests a mixture of methylated spirit, mercuric 
chloride and beech-wood creosote brushed on the „book and its 
case and copper sulphate added to the water used in conjunction 
with paste and glue.? If the above stated protective and preven- 
tive measures are taken the health of the books and other reading 
material is sure to be maintained and their maximum longevity 
is promoted for the benefit of the users of the library, 


1, Ind;an Librarian (Jullundur), Volume 8, No. 1, June, 1953. 
2. Patra, Book Binding and Bcok Production, June, 1950. 


CHAPTER XXI 
STOCK VERIFICATION, DISCARDING AND WEEDING OUT 


It is necessary that stock of books in the School Library is 
physically checked and verified. This may be conveniently done 
after the annual examinations are over and when book-issue work 
is practically closed or during the summer vacation. The use of 
Shelf-List and Accession Book is necessary in stock-taking work. 
In an open-shelf system some loss is natural and inevitable despite 
‘Strict enforcement of Library Rules and supervision of the librarian. 
A list of missing books may be drawn up and every effort should 
be made to locate or trace them out. The loss of books, if any, 


Headmaster who should be competent to write off some books 
every year in accordance with modern library practice. The Uni- 


on the shelves, should be removed from the shelves. The worn 
‘out books which can be got repaired should be rejuvenated and 
renovated and then again placed on the shelves. The books which 
have been worn out beyond repairs and those which have be- 
‘come out of date should be “weeded out” of the stock and their 


“It must be stated here that in an open-access library 
some loss must be expected in spite of the greatest 
vigilance on the part of the Staff. Hence unless 


made for depreciation in the balance sheet. This depre- 
ciation column should accommodate the value of the 
volumes to be written off because of their having become 
out.of date, or having bcen worn out beyond repair or 
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having been found missing. Whenever a missing book 
is traced, it should be brought back to stock.’ 


The following recommendations made by the Carnegie Trust 

on puttee in their Report of 1936 on Libraries in Secondary 

zs ws in U.K. are worth adoption in the matter of weeding out 
ooks in Secondary School Libraries in India :— 


"Systematic weeding out af books for rejection from the 
library is most important. It will most conveniently be done 
as a matter of routine at stock-taking or whenever new 
books in any number are added to the library. It 
should be done at the discretion of the librarian, although 
where the specialists are concerned the librarian will find 
it convenient to consult the subject teachers, most nearly 
concerned. Before all things, congestion should be 
avoided on shelves; a book which will not be read and 
which is allowed to remain on the shelves for decorative 
purposes increases the difficulty of finding ‘live’ books. 


the m is standard library practice thatatleast once every year 
it ibrarian should examine every book on his shelves and note 
5 physical condition, its upto-dateness or its out-of.dateness and 
it sh it been borrowed during the past year, and then decide whether 
the ould be discarded and in its place a newer and better book on 
wh Subject should be acquired. It is also worthy of note here, 
Shi McColvin says in regard to children's libraries : ‘Books 
| ma are shabby, dirty, no longer in use, no longer of appeal, are 
рг ability when retained оп the open shelves; They create an im- 

€ssion of out-of-dateness, repel readers, and involve unnecessay 


É : А : 
Our in keeping them in огдег.”° 


2-а 
А Ranganathan S-R.— School and College Libraries, a Unesco 
4. Publi у E $ 1 $ . McColvin : 
Pubile Library a Library pe for Children by Lionel R 


PART VI 
Use of books and library 


CHAPTER XXII 


TEACHER’S ROLE IN DEVELOPING SCHOOL 
LIBRARY WORK 


TRADITIONAL METHODS OF TEACHING AND EXAMI- 
NATIONS. 


It is a fact that our present system of examinations is based 
‘essentially on written tests, held periodically, and teachers remain 
busy throughout the Academic Year in their task of finishing the 
Prescribed courses of study taught by them besides conducting 
‘co-curricular activities in Secondary Schools. There is increased 
load of work and overcrowding in the class. The examination 
System also puts premium on cramming and use of cheap notes and 
guide books and even the best teachers cannot curb the tendency 
of the students to use such books. The present system of education 
15 criticised as being too *'text-bookish". Teachers complain that 
there is no freedom to them in the matter of teaching and they have 
little time to initiate the students into the use of books in the school 
library at the Primary or Middle stages of their school career. 
There is also mass failures in examinations. “The concept of 
education has changed only in theory and not in practice,” as rightly 
deplored by Prof. V. В. Taneja, and “there is allround indifference, 
Paper setters have no mind to set a paper, examiners have no mind 
to teach and likewise students have no mind to study."! The 
present system of education requires to be improved by the teacher 
With the help of the library. In this context of the matter, Mr. 

- C. Chagla rightly observed as under :— 


“If a student merely studies his text-books and passes 
his examinations and leaves the school, to my mind the 
student is not educated at all. His time has been wasted 
and his teacher's time has been wasted. But if he has 
learnt to be curious, to be inquisitive, to be wanting 
to find out things for himself, then his time has been well 
spent. After all the whole object of education is that a 
student should want to learn things for himself, that the 
text-books are merely an incentive to make him think or 
himself, to discover things for himself, whether in the 
realm of industry, art or science, and it is that which the 


: 1. A symposium on *'Mass-failure in Examinations-Causes and reme- 
RE „as Ud jn Newsletter, January-March 1959, Department of 
Xtension Services. Government Post-Graduate Basic Training College, 
Chandigarh (Punjab). Prof V. R. Taneja is now Principal, Government Post- 
Taduate Basic Training College, Chandigarh (Punjab). 
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teachers should instil into the minds of students. Students 
should also read outside their own text-books. Boys are 
too often tied down to the text-books prescribed by the 
educational ашћогі:ісѕ. They never look outside text- 
books and that is the most unfortunate aspect of our 
education and therefore, a library close at hand is a great 
help both to the teachers and the boys to travel outside 
the tight corners of the curriculum and to discover things 
for themselves."! 


The traditional method of teaching and examination provides 
little scope for the use of school library and heavy curriculum, rigid 
syllabus, prescribed text-books and examinations system rather 
retard the growth of library habits in our schools. The teacher 
does not “talk about books" in his class teaching but emphasis 1s 
laid on memorisation of the text-books. In the early stages no 
interest for books other than text-books has been created and 
developed inthem and his reading activity has not been properly 
guided both by the teacher and the librarian with the result that 
Sometimes he acquires the habit of reading trash and undesirable 
literature. The teacher has seldom trained students in the use of 
the library by giving instruction during class-work ог has explained 
a library skill, or introduced a reference book at the exact moment 
when students need those aids. Teachers generally do not consult 
the librarian before sending classes for material on some subject, 
and assigning required readings or for finding out how many copies 
are available and whether it is practicable. for all the classes to 
obtain the book. It appears that both the teacher and the librarian 
do not work as active partners in the challenging profession of 
education. Our Secondary School Teachers generally do not adopt 
some of the dynamic methods of teaching like co-operative or group 
work, Dalton Plan, Project Method, or Problem Method, Assign- 
ment Method, Laboratory Method, Supervised Study Classes and 
Unit Method intiating discussion and reviews through student 
activity, with the result that emphasis is not shifted from the text- 
books to collateral reading and consulting reference books and 
the students are not provided with Opporunities to use the class ОГ 
School libraries and their reading is not guided and supervised by 
the teachers. The Secondary Education Commission have also 
laid stress on co-operative or group work as under :— 


“A wise teacher, must, however, balance the claims 
of individual work with co-operative or group work. In 
actual life it is just as important to possess qualities O 
good tempered co-operative, discipline, and leadership aS 
to have the capacity for personal initiative and indepen- 


l. The Individualand the State 
House, Bombay, 1958. Mr. Chagla is 
Government of India, New Delhi, 


by M.C. Chagla Asia Publishing 
now Union Minister for Education: 
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dent work. The former qualities develop best in the 
context of well-organised group work which is not at 
present given its due place in our schools." 


TEACHER'S ROLE IN THE NEW AIM OF EDUCATION 


According to Dr. S. R. Ranganathan, the teacher's role in the 
ew Aim of Education should be as under :— 


“It is impossible to put into the pupil's mind every- 
thing that is likely to be required throughout life. The 
old ‘camel theory’ of education stands exploded. All 
that education can do is to attempt to create in the pupil 
the capacity to educate himself, to keep himself informed 
of the new things that develop in his later life, and to 
enlighten himself through books. For this purpose, the 


main objective of school education should be to train 


pupils in using the library, in finding out facts for them- 
selves and in educating themselves through books. The 
teacher's role should be so readjusted that this becomes 


possible.’’? 


МЕ John Sargeant, late Educational Advisor to the Government 
th India, also stressed the importance of reading and writing and 
€ use of books in Indian Schools in the following words :— 


“To teach the proper significance of reading and writing 
is one of the main aims to education, In order to write 
well it is necessary to have read well and there is hardly 
any branch of study, even the most practical, which does 
not bring us sooner or later to the use of books. How 
to extract from them, ruthlessly yet reverently, the last 
ounce of value is therefore one of the things which Every 
teacher should know and every student should learn 2 4 
pro In rhe United States of America also, „the teacher's role in 
is UE effective use of the school library 1n secondary education 
Tessed as under :— 
“Tn all. secondary schools teachers can do much to help in 
the most effective use of the library by thorough coopera- 
tion with the librarians. Teachers should be well acquain- 
ted with library holdings and procedures. They may be 
expected to keep abreast of library accessions, at least 
in the curriculum fields, and to call the attention of their 
students to significant materials as they become available. 


They should encourage leisure-time use of the library as 
Well as specific information-seeking there. By and large, 
F The Educational Review, Vol. LVII, May 1962, No. 5, Madras. 

1942, ~ Forward to “School and College Libraries” by S. R. Ranganathan, 
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the use of a school library depends more on the promo- 


tion that class room teachers do, than on the routines- 


the librarians administer. Тһе librarian makes the 
library usable, and this is highly important, but “it is the 
classroom teacher who encourages, persuades and ог 
even coerces boys and girls to use it’’.! 


A school may have an excellently equipped and oraanieed 
library and even the services of a well-trained librarian, but “the 


adequacy with which it serves its functions depends on the abilities 
of a teaching staff towards its utilization".? 


DEVELOPMENT OF READING HABIT 


In the present scheme of Secondary Education as recently 
introduced in India the development of the reading habit in young 
boys and girls is of urgent educational significance. The teacher 
must be prepared to bear the responsibilities in order that he may 
help іп the realisation of the educational potentialities of the Class 
or Central School Library. АП teachers should be trained to 
become “library-minded’ and also to cooprate with the school 
librarian in creating the ‘library-centred’ school. The teacher must 
know how to introduce the books to the children, and as one writer 


has said, “if a library is to be used efficiently in the educational 
Programme, librarian 


5 must not only be teachers, but teachers 
should also be librarians". The best method to introduce the books 
to the children is the indirect one. The teacher must continually, 
in all his lessons, talk about books, refer to characters and scenes in 
them, quote from them and putthem into pupils hand. He must 
read short exciting passages from the book, stopping when he has 
captured the interest of the class and letting them have copies of the 
book so that they may finish the Story for themselves. A continua 

insidious introduction of books by such methods as this is the most 
effective way of teaching English; Hindi or any regional language 
literature. A critical sense is slowly acquired by reading, by dis- 
cussion and by experience of books and life; it cannot be taught. 
Teacher's reading to the class will certainly help the child who does, 
not show a natural leaning towards books. It is not a waste © 

time to do this regularly, and for fairly long periods, provided the 
book is a suitable one and the teacher reads well; The practice 15 
made not an end in itself but a means of encouraging independent 
reading by the children. It is the teacher who concentrates upon 
getting his pupils to read books for themselves and who best 
develops their literary taste. Ample periods must be provided 12 
—— e o 


1. Modern Se 
William М. Alexande 
New York, 1959: 


2. Education in the Secondary Schools by C Ritchie Crow * 
Urasia Publishing House (Private) Ltd., New Delhi, 192. i 


condary Education—Ba 


sic Principles and Practices bY 
т апа J. Galem Sayor 
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the time-table for silent reading, which, should include browsing in 
the library, for a child cannot understand a book as adults often can 
by a hasty glance at it. Silent reading of pupils should be control- 
led by the teacher. He may keep some record of what the child is 
reading and occasionally ask him questions or set him written 
composition upon this material and then award marks. 


The child's desire to read is best developed by his being given 
freedom, and the personal sympathetic advice of his teacher. “A 
back-ground interest" in books and literary matters can be built up 
by the teacher if he plans a series of lessons on printing and book- 
binding so that the child is able to appreciate good craftsmanship 
in book production. “Human interest" in books can be created by 
the teacher's giving a short biographical sketch of the author of the 
books, and their making of displays based on an author. A display 
based on author should incorporate biographical notes, pictures of 
the author, his home and scenes from his book, and of course, copies 
of his books and of similar books by other authors. "Selective 
reading" of library books by the students is also necessary and 
teachers can play a helpful role in stimulating such reading and 
improving academic standards in as much as he can insist on a 
minimum of “selective study" per week or per month and thus 
mould the mind of a student in a profitable way. 


SCHOOL PROJECTS AND THE LIBRARY 


The school projects should, whenever possible, be carried out 
out systematically and usefully with the school library, and the 
pupils may be required to refer to certain books from the school 
library. The subject-teacher should make it a point to read at least 
one new book on his subject to keep himself professionally uptodate. 
The teacher should guide the pupils in doing assignment work by 
suggesting reference to books other than the text books, and the 
teacher should teach pupils how to use the reference books, how to 
use index for reaching out the relevant matter from an Encyclo- 
paedia or other large volume of a Reference Book. It is the duty 
of a teacher to acquaint the pupils with the books in the library 
and train them in their use; only then the School library can be 
said to be “active” and pulsating with life and not stagnating or 
static. The teacher, has, therefore, an increasing role to play in 
the matter of initiating students to the use of the books and the 
library and stimulating habit of “selective reading and in this task 
he should not shirk his responsibility even if he is heavily burdened 


with teaching and other work in the School. The teacher more than 


any one else must help the child acquire ability for reading. It is 


essential that he should study the interests of the children and 
Select Books Н nceordingiy- Уне should also. find out what factors 
influence the speed of reading. It is only in proportion as he 
assists the students in making use of the library effective, he will 
have lighted **many candles which, in later years, will strive back to 
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cheer him.” The secondary school teacher, as observed by Shri 
Р.К. Roy, “holds a key position for improving the quality of 
education and as such he can improve the teaching methods and 
can also develop among his students an intense love for reading 
and a habit of thinking.* 


———— 


1. Address by Shri Р.К. Roy, Princi Institute of 
Educa tion, and Dean of the Faculty of аара Dont University at 


ma detur of teachers in the State College of Education, Patiala, 0? 


CHAPTER XXIII 


SCHOOL LIBRARY WORK AND INITIATION OF 
PUPILS INTO THE USE OF BOOKS AND 
OTHER MATERIALS IN THE LIBRARY 


OBJECTIVES OF SCHOOL LIBRARY WORK 


The following are the objectives of school library work as 
very nicely enunciated by Dr. S.R. Ranganathan’ :— 


(1) To give practice to pupils in the use of ready reference 
books : 

(2) To habituate pupils in deriving pleasure and information 
from recreative and informative books : 

(3) To accustom pupils to turn to inspiring books for eleva- 
tion and enoblement : and 


(4) To train pupils in the effective use of library and library 

apparatus. 

To achieve these objectives the teacher and the librarian both 
must teach pupils how to use books and teach the library skills as 
soon as they first come to the library so that they are able to form 
‘correct library habit and know the ways of using books and other 
materials in the library. 


NEED FOR TRAINING IN USE OF BOOKS 


trained to go to books for information which they \ ‘fel 
particular purpose and to fo П be of lifelong 


‘value. Their capacity to read continuo 1 ‹ 
being limited, they can absorb knowledge better if they get 1n small 
quantities. Therefore, they will often read refere 0 К 

may reject the reading of more extended matter. Their approac ы. 
from the particular to the genera st is in the 
modern world around them. Since they are по: ЫЗ 
ceiving things outside their own experience, their capacity for grasp- 
ing abstract ideas is limited. On the other hand, once their interest 
tis aroused, they will pursue a subject to remarkable lengths, so long 


as its development is logical and the treatment avoids dullness. 
1. School and College Libraries by S.R- Ranganathan : Madras Lib- 
тагу Association, Madras, 1942. 
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It is proper that the child in the school develops a ne 
attitude towards books which will last when he has left the ce: os 
For this, training in the use of books and library is m ш 
fact this training should form part of the school syllabus. Its 9 em 
is not only to acquaint the pupil with the sources of eee 
and the instruments which he will have to use during his school li 3 
but also to guide and develop his appreciation of the book as a os 
of learning. А course for this purpose should be planned and E: 
nised by the librarian with the assistance of other teachers, and th t 
Should start at the beginning of the secondary stage of education о 
the child. The following outline for a such a course is suggested :— 


(1) The library's place in the educational system. 

(2) Assessment of the value of books. 

(3) The make-up of a book, title page, preface, table of con- 
tents, index, bibliography, notes ; 

(4) Care and handling of books— library civic and hygiene ; 

(5) The technical and administrative organisation of a library 


cataloguės, classification, shelving, book list or accession 
book etc. ; 


(6) The collection :— 
(a) Text books ; 


(b) Background readings ; 
(c) Light literature ; 


(d) Other items (reference books, cncyclocpaedias, 
dictionaries, gazeteers, atlases, maps; illustrations, 
reviews etc.) ; 

(e) The preparation of bibliographies У 

(f) How to take notes. 


The syllabus for such a course, as recommended by the All 
India Seminar on School Libraries held in Banglore in March, 196 
is given in Appendix 6, е most effective way of teaching the us 
of books and the library is to allot each class a library period of a 
least 45 minutes in the Time-Table. Library period denotes the 


time when a class is with the Librarian ог class-teacher for training 
in the use of books and library techniques, 


A general introduction to the 
pupils are initiated into the use of the books. This includes the por- 
pose of the library i.e, library’s place in the educational system 
how to borrow books, the arrangement of books on the shelves an 
care and handling of books. Then comes instructions in the use oS 
books. Detailed instructions and Practice is necessary in the prog 
per use of contents, Pages, title and index to the book. Pupils «оше 
gradually learn to assess the value of a book themselves and to е 3 
tract with the least trouble the information they require from 
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volume which contains more than they need for a particular purpose. 
It will be of general educational interest if the story of manufacture 
of book is told by the teacher-librarian. The first basic fact that a 
child should be acquainted is that a book has an author. The 
author who created the book and gave it form deserves first acquain- 
tance to the readers. Then the title of his book claims a certain 
attention. Makers of text-books generally provide index to books 
and table of contents and presumably teachers use them but too 
seldom are children systematically taught the use of these keys to 
contents of books. If we сап secure some such early training in 
Observing and understanding the primal factors in the make-up of 
a book, we may surely demand also of teachers some sort of instruc- 
tions in elementary discrimination between books. For this purpose 
а Knowledge of how a book is printed, constructed and bound and 
f the materials of which it is made is necessary for a librarian ога 
gacher-librarian handling books in the School Library. He should 
also know the method of printing the quality of paper and the book 
design. He must study structure of the books (i.e., parts of the 
book) to enable him to destinguish a well designed book from 
a poorly designed book and to provide a background of technica 
knowledge to aid him in ordering any printed material which his 
library may provide for use of the students. A lesson should also 
be given as to the use of certain types of books, such as 
encyclopaedias, dictionaries, year-books. atlases, and maps eic. 
for seeking certain information. Training in the use of a modern 
dictionary which contains a wealth of information is also necessary. 
For this the teacher should train their pupils ѕо well and thorough- 
ly in the order of alphabet that it becomes a second nature to 
them. Soon after a child has learnt to read, he should be drilled 
in the alphabet. When he learns this, he is ready to use a dictionary 
or an encyclopaedia. Encyclopaedia is work which one can 
find out almost anything one wants to know. The diflerence 
between! a dictionary and an encyclopaedia is that while the first 
gives one no more than the meanings and derivations of words, the 
second tells him a great deal more about their subjects. , For ins- 
tance, from a dictionary one can learn that a BUSHMAN is a native 
of South Africa, and little more ; but an encyclopaedia will tell him 
what Bushmen are like, how they eat grups and insects, and can find 
water in deserts where whitemen would die of thirst and many other 
things about them. Then a dictionary contains merely words in the 
language; but an encyclopaedia deals only with words and subjects 
about which there is something interesting to be said, beyond their 
Meanings. A little training here will reveal to a bright child possi- 
bilities of which he will be eager to take advantage later on. Simi- 
larly child should be trained to use by way of quick consultation 
their atlases or the maps in. their geographies. The simple device 
of the letters and figures in the margin, the index and the table of 
Contents should be made known to the children so that when once 
introduced to their meaning they make a game of locating a town,. 
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i i d practise 
i mountain. The pupils should also learn an Е 
the art of taking of notes from material read and preparing a biblio 
graphy. Е 
LIBRARY TECHNIQUE AND USE OF LIBRARY EQU 
MENT 


i i is for learning 
The school library affords throughout life a basis "os 
how to use books in collections. Here the librarian and the teach 


А of 
must teach the art whereby pupils may become adept e ped 
thelibrary. In the Secondary School the pupil can and s Mg Mer 
the elements of dealing with books in libraries and when 


tion method. The primary object i 


5 : fu 
reference material. Special attention should be paid to the ae I 
handling of books, especially reference books, to the use e of 
furniture, to the maintenance of silence and order, to the ne 


1S Sure to minimise anti-social 
activities in later life. Audio 


ook 
impress the necessity of reading good books by students. В 
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exhibitions and library courtsey week may also be organised once a 
year with a view to focus the attention of the students on library 
and books provided therein. The educational and cultural films may 
be also shown to students in batches with profit. There are good 
many films on libraries which can be obtained on request from the 
British Council, and the United States Information Service Library 
at New Delhi. 

In short, as Mr. John Newsom puts it in his little book entitl- 
ed, “The Child at School’, “Every child at the end of his secondary 
school career ought to be able :— 


(a) to use a dictionary, atlas and gazetteer, 

(b) to use the contents, lists and index of a book, 

(c) to gain information from encyclopaedias and other refe- 
rence books, 

(d) to work experiments and make models from directions. 
given in books, 

(е) to read diagrams, drawings and blue prints, 

(f) to keep records, 

(g) to understand and use a library catalogue, whether based 
on Dewey or Alphabetical system, 

(h) to use the school library, 

(i) to use the public library and reference library, and 


(j) to use the daily press and the magazine or periodical for 
collection of facts. 


The ancient Indian educationists were also of the view that 
after the age of sixteen a boy should be “self-reliant in knowledge," 
and, as observed by Acharya Vinoba Bhave, in his inaugural address 
at the Second National Seminar on Basic Education held in Mysore 
in January, 1958, “һе should be able to use a dictionary, à grammar 
book, science books, reference books, maps and guide books etc., he 
should not only be able to read books on philosophy and scripture 
in his own language, but should also be able to understand RU 
and be should be able to learn new languages through his own € e 
and he able to acquire knowledge through his own experiments ап 
research." 


i i ix interesting 
In this connection, please also see Appendix 8 for an int t 
article on “Effective use of a school library" by the Vue P A 
Shri Sant Ram Bhatia, Editor, Indian Library, Jullundur (Punjab). 


— i. qi Child at School by John Newsom, 1950—Penguin Book Ltd., 


Harmondsworth Middessex. ч Н 1 
1. Report of the Second National Seminar on Basic Education held 


at Hauss Bhavi (Mysore), 7th to 9th January, 1958, Ministry of Education, 
Government of India, 1958. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
MECHANICS OF READING 


NEED FOR READING GUIDANCE 


Some critics of education claim that the schools teach children 
how to read but do not teach them to read. The majority of the 
schools deserve this criticism, the reason being that the children do 
not learn the mechanics of reading, more or less effectively, by the 
time they have finished the Primary Standard or even the Middle 
Standard. The result is that only a few of them have learnt to 
read with enjoyment or have formed the habit of reading in leisure 
hours. lt has been found by several investigations carried with large 
number of school children in America that the pupils who stood 
low in reading speed and comprehension were also low in other 
school subjects and many pupils who fail in geography and history 
in the High School fail because they cannot read. Ralph in his 
book “Тһе Library in Education” observes as under :— 


“Many children read far too much—fact which teachers 
tend to ignore—and nearly all read aimlessly. The teacher 
must ensure that no child who is capable of going even а 
little further shall become stuck for life, as he easily 
may, at the penny novellete stage." 


As such, it is essential that children must be taught the right 
method of reading while in school. Reading guidance is now also 
necessary іп school libraries with a view to bring about a change 
in student behaviour. Itisnow the resnonsiblity of the teacher Or 
teacher-librarian to know about reading techniques, reading tests 
as wellas reading interests and abilities of students, and to foster 
a definite reading programme on the part of the school. In this 
connection the Secondary Education Commission in their report 
have observed as under : 


“Tt ds necessary for the headmasters and the teachers to 
keep their fingers, as it were on the pulse of their stu- 
dents’ general reading. At present, this is far from being 
the case and, therefore, with the exception of the brigh- 
test students who may assume the initiative in consulting 
teachers about their reading they do not receive any 
individual guidance in this behaif. Most teachers, in 
fac;have no idea of what a majority of students are 
reading or whether they are reading at all. It is necessary 
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that the whole work of the school should take deliberate 
account of the reading attainments of the pupils, especially 
those who are backward.” 


As pointed out by Kirpatrick, “every child may be required 
to reach acertain minimum of knowledge and skill in fundamen- 
tals.” So, the teacher should provide opportunities for the child 
to establish for himself a certain status and to acquire a certain 
personal value. The teacher should let the child endeavour to 
shape himself and must do everything in his power to help the 
child to be himself. For this, the child must be given opportu- 
nity for becoming interested in and working for any and every 
possible line of study and activity. This requires early and efficient 
teaching in the fundamental subjects of reading, writing and arith- 
matic so that the child may attain real grasp of fundamentals of 
knowledge and develop balanced personality and mental health. 
For this purpose, effective use of school library, besides other 
tools of learning, is necessary so that the child is able to educate 
himself through books. 


READING TECHNIQUES 


Investigation of the psychology of learning has established 
one clear law which applies in teaching reading. This law is that 
«children learn best what they practise with success and satisfac- 
tion;" In other words, the children must practise the very thing 
we wish them to learn. Children learn to read by reading material 
that has meaning and interest to them, not by mumbling over and 
over meaningless syllables and letters. If we wish them to learn 
reading quickly we must provide conditions in which 
they practise reading with success and satisfaction. 
The method which from the very beginning presents mean 
ingful and interesting material to the children is more success- 
ful in teaching them to read quickly by making children memorise 
meaning as letters and symbols. A shelf of story books and two 
or three children's magazines in the Primary Class Room will 
add to the interest the children will have in learning to read. If 
we want our pupils in the Middle and High Classes to acquire the 
ability and the habit of reading intelligently and with pleasure all 
kinds of printed matter, if we want o р ied 
continuously and silently a long article, A 
whole book and if we wish boys and girls to be able after S 
to secure information from books and comprehend it rapidly, 
we must ei ortunity in school to do that very thing by 

c sida id si reading in school. For this 
plenty of practice in rapid silent reacing 5e inthe lib 
libraries are essential. Absence of hustle and noise in the library 
will produce an atmosphere conducive to silent rcading and note- 
taking. In the teaching of reading Stella Mead, the famous writer 
of books for children, who is advocate of a continuation of 
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“Look and Say" and Phonic methods, believes that the a 
of amother, the inspiration of an artist and the enthusiasm. o 2 
teacher, all three must be fused in the development of a chi 
mind. 


SILENT READING AND FREE READING. 


Most of the reading donein the class is oral reading. n 
pupil reads aloud and each other pupilin the class follows at ШЕ 
same rate of reading. This kind of reading should be d 
in the higher grades of school and more of the reading should m 
individual silent reading. This silent reading would prepare b 
child forlife, enable him to attain greater speed in reading silenty 
than in reading vocally and better train the scholars to eri 
books effectively. Silent reading may also be used to train pup! 
to make search for information in books, to read for enjoyment, 
to skim over unimportant Parts, and to read other parts he 
carefully. If pupils are taught silent reading in the Primary Came 
they will be able to use the class libraries of the Middle Classe 
much more intelligently. The Proper use of class libraries will сч 
more to improve the teaching of reading than any other single 
factor. All children in the school should have ап opportunity 
at least every third week for ‘free reading’ where the boy or git 
may follow his or her inclination in selecting library reading 
material whether connected with class assignments or not. 


COLLATERIAL READING 


In India, as in Europe and America, the text book is the 
chief instrument of school 


short, the teacher teaches; the text book summarises or elaborate? 
refreshes the memory, fixes names and dates, and in general helps 
the pupil to keep his learning. The text-book is only a guide to р 
larger fund of knowledge and а Summary of such knowledge e 
it has been acquired. It is now felt that it is impossible to tec 
history without reference books, 


in the laboratory, It is, therefore, abs 
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become the masters, not the victims, of facts. They learn how to 
use books as books, looking up in the index or contents page the 
information that is relevant to their particular study. They examine 
sources and gain an appreciation, almost a reverence for a sound 
book. Individual reading often leads to group work which isa 
fundamental skill and which modern society needs and there is a 
appropriate kind of group work for children of every age.t 


In view of the lack of material and good class libraries or 
the Central School Library, the schools have not yet introduced 
the system of collateral reading and the pupils are left to browse 
without any system of directed reading. Collateral reading is needed 
to make text-book itself intelligible, to add element of reality and 
to add information. By collateral reading of materials, field 
beyond the text-book is opened, taste is cultivated, interest is 
stimulated and habits are formed. For teaching history a good 
library is indispensable. Really illuminating materials on special 
topics ranging over the entire field of the history course should 
be provided in the library. The historical collection should con- 
tain (1) bibliography, (2) historical geography, (3) local his- 
tory, (4) standard comprehensive histories, (5) some special 
treatises on special topics or on limited periods, (6) biography, 
(7) sources including collections of extracts and some fuller works, 
especially diaries, reminiscences, autobiographies and letters. In a 
small school library it is better to buy 4 or 5 copies of one really 
serviceable work than to ouy 4 or 5 different works, but in larger 
libraries different titles as far as possible can be purchased. A 
class can be divided into groups for arranging readings. The 
entire class may be set some one question the answer to which 
isto be found somewhere in the assigned books of each group. 
The pupils should be taught the use of indexes and tables of 
contents for finding the topics in one or more ofthe assigned 
books and the answer to the question set by the teacher. 


As an aid in the teaching of science, the science teacher 
Should take the students to the Science Section oflibrary, where 
books dealing with topics on Physics, Chemistry, Biology, Astronomy, 
Geology and Nature study are kept, for reading extra books 
so that the pupils can obtain a good general knowledge of 
allaspects of science which it is not possible for the teacher to 
deal with in the time at his disposal for class teaching. A study 
of books on romance of science, modern engineering, scientific 
‘discovery and invention, on the lives and achievements of famous 
Scientists and on scientific hobbies and radio, and also good journals 


1. The Pageant of learning : (Adapted from Unesco Feature) of 
Books and Text Books. The Education Quarterly, November, 1956. Ministry 
of Education, Government of India, 
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on science will certainly create in the students love of the subject 
and train their mind to reason about things they have observed 
and develop their powers of weighing and interpreting evidence, 
and also to apply the great scientific principles to the service of 
man. 


READING HABIT COMPETITION 


With a view to curb the prevailing practice of the use of typi- 
cal notes on language text-books with explanation of all the diffi- 
cult words and phrases, it is necessary that students should be 
encouraged to make rapid reading of a larger number of books. 
Teachers of English, Hindi and Panjabi languages or any other 
regional languages would do well to take their classes to the 
library once a week and to suggest some interesting outside material 
to the boys or girls for rapid reading at home. Students should 
also be encouraged to form the habit of consulting a dictionary 
rather than depend on cheap notes or guides which often make 
them idle and lead them astrary. When once interest in reading 
has been aroused and reading habit has been cultivated in the 
children, they will read many books of general interest, pursue 
their hobbies prepare charts, models, diagrams and study their 
text-books in various subjects and all these pursuits will be “work, 
spontaneously undertaken and stemming from the students’ natural 
interests, not imposed on them from outside.” With a view to 
encourage purposeful, inspirational or recreational reading, ап 
annual contest called “Reading Habit Competition" may Бе 
organised in which the student may write a review. or appreciation 
of the most inspiring or creative book he or she has read during 
the year. Such a programme can be well launched by State 
Library Association and prizes may be awarded to the winners in 
this competition. 


_ IMPROVING READING ABILITY OF BACKWARD CHILDREN 


As arule,achild who is backward in one thing tends to be 
backward іп most. The books and periodicals in the school 
library should correspond to the range of ability of the pupils, ап 
there should be a special section of the library in which may g 
kept books especially for backward pupils and these books 
should always be on display, at tractive to look at and readily available 
for use. Such books can be used by the teachers of retarded readers 
with both individuals and groups. The titles should be “selecte x 
with the idea that a book should be highly interesting to adolescent 
boys and girls, should keep them reading through the sheer fun of its 
intrinsic interest, and should give them the feeling that reading is 1°- 
warding”? For a backward child practical work can provide many ор” 
portunities for reading and its most important function lies in t e 


1 Gateways to Readable Books, 3rd helps and 
Withrow : H.W. Wilson Company, M eal by Strong Phelp 
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general education of the child himself. The work can be so arranged 
that it is associated with reading and involves some real thought and 
self-expression. Another skill that can be used by the teacher 
for duller children is reading aloud, for some boys and girls may 
not read well but they can speak and many who can hardly write 
a readable piece of prose may be quite good at spoken ex- 
planation. The teacher should certainly read aloud books or stories 
which the pupils are not yet capable of reading for themselves, 
às such reading aloud would lead to discussion, discussion to 
new ideas and so on. In this way, the spark of interest in books 
is likely to be kindled in many of them by hearing something read 
aloud by some one who could read well.! The following case history 
of a school boy іп ап American school whose reading ability was 
far below the class work would show how the teacher by assigning 
oral report to him along with the rest of the class to work on the 
report in the library encouraged him to participate in the class 
discussion, to complete his assignment for the first time and to get 
a passing grade :— 


“Bill was ordered into my world geography class by 
the principal although it is an elective subject. Не had 
long history of delinquency, poor school work, and poor 
attendance. In fact, he was taking only special courses 
since he was very deficient in reading, writing and com- 
prehension. On the first day, it was evident that he 
was indignant and rebellious about having to take this 
class. I knew it would be useless to try to talk sense 
to him as that was allhe had heard for thelast nine 
years of school. It was also evident that he had run 
most of his teachers ragged by clowning wisecracking, 
etc. So I just ignored him. I put him in the back row 
so that none of the other students could watch him easily. 
His reading ability was so far below the class work that 
I was forced to accept different goals for his work. 
In fact, he neither finished any work пог even attemp- 
ted any. About the third week, 1 assigned oral re- 
ports. Of course, Bill was not interested. But when 
he realized that each student 80t alibrary period to 
work onthe report, he asked for an assignment. I gave 
him the same kind of assignment аз the rest of the class 
received, but never even hoped for any results. As the 
students gave the reports, Bill participated in the class 
discussion; when I called on him, he got up and gave 
his report. This was probably for first time he had com- 
pleted an assignment for a long time. After that, he 
Ero AN 


Lon йы Reading ability—Pamphlet No. 18 : Ministry of Education H.M.S.0, 
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never missed a class and handed in all the work, and ra 
though the quality was low, I gave him a passing grade- 


It would appear that he was always in a power conflict 
with all of his teachers. When he found that l would 
not fight with him and accepted his work, he become 
encouraged to be a regular member of the class.” 


READING CLINICS 


In the United States of America there are ‘reading clinics” for 
people who can read but who want to read quicker and better. 
Mr. Percy Wilson, Her Majesty's Chief Inspector of Schools in 


U.K. describes the reading clinics seen by him in the United States 
as under :— 


“In many schools and universities in America I saw the 
clinics outfit, or the plant as they call it. Generally 
this comprises some ordinary classrooms or lecture rooms, 
and then a few small cubicles like doctor's consulting 
rooms. Each cubicle has a table and two chairs, a num- 
ber of books, and some simple electrical apparatus. 
noticed that the room is sound-proof, it has one single 
window which is transparent only from the outside—if 
you are inside it looks like a dark, opaque screen. I was 
told that this is for the use of the student teachers— 11 
allows them to watch without disturbing the privacy O 
the lesson. Through one of these invisible windows 
watched a boy of eight or nine, absorbed in his lesson 
and obviously enjoying having a whole teacher to himself. 


Every reading clinic has a large central library; full 
of books of every kind from infants’ first reader 
difficult books of history, science and philosophy. Some 
of the books are specially printed in types of different 
size for clinical use. Some of the mechanical equipment 
I saw was most elaborate. One machine tests the correla- 
tion of the left and the right eye; another tests the 
reader’s visual span from left to right and from top tO 
bottom. I sawa machine that throws a sentence on tO 
a screen and finds out how long the student takes to rea 
it and retain it; yet another machine registers the num 
ber of words you can read in one minute. 


1 saw one class of ten-year olds who had been collect- 
ed from all over New York, all five boroughs. In New 
York also I saw another class of college students, 1 
Jeans and check shirts who had come from all over 


1. Encouraging childre; 


T n to learn : The Encouragement Process by pups 
kmeyer and Dreikans Prenti 


ce Hall Inc. Englewood Cliffs M.J., 1963. 
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United States, and I heard of several important business 
executives whose appointments had been made conditio- 
nalon their taking a reading course. Everybody has to 
go through a thorough diagnosis, which often takes a 
whole day. The reading experts test the student for 
how much he can read or how little he can read and they 
go into his whole reading history— where he was taught, 
how he wastaught, and what reading books and what 
methods have been employed. His vision is tested by 
an oculist, his physique by a doctor, his mental and 
emotional state by psychologist. and his personal and his 
social circumstances by a psychiatric social worker."* 


BALANCED READING PROGRAMME FOR A GIFTED CHILD 


A gifted child also needs extra help of the librarian especially 
in the larger classes where the teacher must give his timeto the needs 
common to the most pupils. He ‘gets by’ in his class work and 
keeps up with his class with ease. He grasps the idea so quickly 
that much of his time is spent waiting around for the rest to catch 
up. The result is that he fails to develop ambition or work habits 
essential for profitable college career. The gifted child according 
to Paul Witty, Professor of Education at North Western University 
in U.S.A., can be identified in the following ways :— 


]. Early and accurate knoweldge of a large vocabulary 
and unusual proficiency in other aspects of language 
development. 


Keen observation and retention of facts. 

Early interest in calendars and in telling time. 

4. Attraction to picture books at a very young age. 

5. Unusual ability to give and sustain attention. 

6. Discovery, when the child is young, of cause and 
effect relationship. 


7. Demonstration of competency in drawing, painting, 
singing and other creative activities. 


8. Rapidity and originality in verbal responses. 
Early interest and proficiency in reading and a great 
liking for books including encyclopaedias, dictionaries 
and atlases. 


gifted children are stimulated to make full 
a and talents. The librarian can take 
lop child's abilities by building and 


Relatively few gifted 
use of their unusual abilities 
positive steps to help deve 


1. The Listener, March 10, 1955. 
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encouraging his language development, trying to answer his ques- 
tions accurately and well, and helping to be critical of his own 
answers. The librarian should encourage a balanced reading pro- 
gramme for him. The child may nee guidance in reading only on 
one field. or help in making good used of the public library, if the 
School library does not contain adequate material for his further 
reading. The librarian should work with his parents and teachers 
to see what further he needs, and in what directions his abilities 
lie and then provide means to develop his abilities so that he 
gains self-discipline and seeks a rich and full life. 


CONTROL AND ASSESSMENT OF CHILDREN'S READING 


Some control and record of child's library reading is neces- 
sary. The librarian with the help of the teachers should prepare 
Special reading lists of books on various subjects and topics 
suited to different age-groups and make them available to the 
pupils. At least one period per week should be allowed to each 
class for study in the reading room under the guidance of a teacher. 
The librarian may discuss these books and occasionally ask 


questions or set written tests upon this material. Such questions 
may be in the following forms :— 


(1) What do you know of the author ? 


(2) What chapter, character or story in the book do 
you like best and why ? 


G) How do you rate this book (e.g. good, average, bad)? 


No attempt to impose any kind of artificial restraint should 
be made while the child is pursuing his library reading activity 
as "the child's desire to read is best developed by his being given 
freedom апа the personal sympathetic advice of his teacher." 


The evaluation of children's reading should be done by the 
teacher's testing 10-15 students from time to time and recording the 
result on the Cumulative Record Card, maintained for every pupil; 
under the heading “Literary activities— Library reading." This 
entry has to be made at every quarter of the academic year, indicat- 


ing the work done by him in the school from day to day, month to 
month, term to term and year to year" as recommended by the Secon- 


dary Education Commission. Such a Card besides fostering parent- 
teacher-child relationship, and providing educational and vocatio- 
nal guidance, will provide sufficient material to probe into the causes 
of backwardness in studies of the children and suggest remedies. 
To have some check on Pupils general reading the following 
device is suggested by Shri Anand Prakash Srivastava : 


“There Should be 50 marks allotted for general reading, 
to each pupil in every class. There should be a form te 
“Book Credit Report” which should be filled by ЇЇ 
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student soon after he has finished a book. This com- 
pleted form should be examined by the class teacher. 
Each book should be allotted five marks. There shall 
be ten books in all to be completed in an academic year. 
The marks earned by a reader should be added to his 
examination marks. It shall be necessary to fix up 40 
percent ie. 20 out of 50 for a pass. If a candidate 
fails to achieve 40 percent, he should cover it during 
the vacation and his promotion be held up for want of 


this condition"! 


To encourage reading allthose who obtain 50 percent. marks 
or above may be awarded prizes or certificates of merit as incen- 
tive. To stimulate the interest of the child in wider reading on 
the suject of Social Studies, the Secondary Education Workshop 
held at Chandigarh (Punjab,) from 24th September, 1956, to 
Ist November, 1956, recommended as under :— 


“It is imperative that one or two questions should be set 
out of the library books studied by the students. In the 
senior class, such questions on sources of history should 
be set which encourage students to study original reports, 
historical documents, journals, newspapers, and literary 
works. The present day tendency to confine the questions 
to the text-book alone should be discouraged ” 


EFFECTIVE USE OF WELL-ORGANISED LIBRARIES FOR 
DEVELOPMENT OF READING HABIT 


The present lack of interest and effort in general reading among 
the Indian students is due to the fact that a majority of the 
schools have such libraries as are stocked with old, out-dated and 
unsuitable books generally selected without any reference to the 
tastes and interests of the students. Libraries can cultivate the 
habit of general readiag among students if they are properly 
organised and provided with selected books on general reading. 
With a view to creating good reading habit among children, effective 
use of school library is necessary and the following are the few 
fundamental principles which govern developing effective use of a 


library in the School ;— 


(1) All effective guidance must begin with knowing the 
children. 
ave a thorough knowledge of 


ibrarian should h 
ойлы: h which he works. 


the book collection wit 


ee 
i ibrari 12, September, 1958 : Anand Prakash 
1. Indian Librarian, Volume vice aber eis, ТОЦ, 


Srivastava, Head of Library Science, 
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(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 


(7) 
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Recognition of the fact that browsing plays an im- 
portant part in children’s reading as in the reading. 


of adults. " 
“Free reading" or recreational reading. + 


Displaying a few books with a hobby-exhibit gains. 
the interest of some children in books and reading. 


School librarians and public librarians should work 
together in reading, reviewing and identifying books 
of interest or useful to young people and in indica- 
ting the kind of readers for whom certain books 
are most appealing. 

Book talks with the emphasis upon the pleasure of 
reading should be the joi ibilitv 
librarian and public Tranan, ашнаш ана 


| Тһе teachers would do well to conduct an experimental Pro- 
ject on “Reading Habit” with a view to develop reading habit 
among children of 8th and 9th classes. A project on, *Reading 
Habit" as prepared by the Department of Extension Services, 
Government Post-Graduate Basic Training College, Chandigarh 
(Punjab) is reproduced in Appendix 8. - d i 
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‘USE OF LIBRARY RESOURCES IN DYNAMIC METHODS 
‘ OF TEACHING 


The ‘teacher and the librarian can work as active partners in 
the challenging business of education by employing devices of 
Teaching Extension Methods. The extension of class-room lessons. 
into library is a simple technique which a teacher must employ or 
the teacher may direct his lesson towards a number of small topics 
Which the pupils must investigate for themselves into in a subse- 
quent library period. He may collect the more interesting questions. 
asked by the pupils during the lesson and set the pupils to discover 
the answers їп the School Library. The teacher may also take 
library work of the children into his class-room lesson by getting. 
the pupils to prepare in the library the materialfor a subsequent 
Class-room lesson. The teacher may, for example, decide to give a 
series of lessons on India. The pupils would be set to work іп the 
library, singly or in groups, at collecting information on given 
topics, and at making maps, models and charts. The teacher would 
then weld the parts together and present the whole, with further 
explanation, as the lesson on India. Such work plays a great part 


in developing the library as a co-ordinating force in the work of 
the school. 


The following device will demonstrate how “World Geography” 
a subject of Social Studies, can be well adapted to library explora- 
tion, with a view to overcome students’ lack of ability to read, 
study or just learn anything :— 


The Library tells the Social Studies Teacher that there is. 
enough material in the library which can be assembled at 
once and that a schedule can be arranged of class visits 
to the library when the material is ready for immediate- 
use. To explore this subject, _the teacher then prepares. 
an outline, copies of which are distributed to each student 
of World Geography. This sheet of instructions contains 


simple directions for p aring an oral ч Written repor Я 
Fach student is required to select ом à Vist at xy T 
topics on the Far East some subject for individual investi- 
Soron. Each class is then scheduled for a library peri 
devoted to an intensive preparation for locati Maite od 
on phases of Far Eastern A Fairs. The den nstrar 
material includes regional geography, history, travel boo S. 
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encyclopaedias, year books, current journals, clippings ас 
pamphlets. The use of certain specialised reference bo E 
are also called to the students’ attention. When es 
classes had completed the Unit, the best of the MES 
reports are placed on display in the Library. The am 
then becomes an established feature of the social studies 
curriculum and the library's teaching programme. 


Such a device employed by the Social Studies teacher is poc 
able to other subject fields by the Science Teacher and the rangi 
age Teacher. The school library can ‚Бе an ideal workshop | af 
securing background material on social and current problems d 
study of controversial issues. It would assume the major. page 
bility for providing information on all aspects of the question, епаї à 
ling students to anaylse a veriety of opinion and arrive at their oW! 


М mier : in a 
conclusions. This is one of the purposes of education !n 
democracy. 


MATHEMATICS AND THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 


It is easier for teachers of certain subjects to recommend p 
use of the library to secondary school pupils than the teachers O 
mathematics. The teacher w 
comes up against great difficulties, especially for the first po 
years. In these years, it is the teacher who is the greatest use 


projects may be attempted wher 
to be looked up and the origin of symbols can be found. To 
books being available, duplication of copies is desirable. Individua 
and group assignments are given to study the biographies of grei 
mathematicians and a list of useful books is also indicated. 1! ye 
ask a school-teacher why mathematics is taught in schools, he n 
Stop at the question and will be hesitant in answering because le 
is not well-informed and is not resourceful. If the teacher is unab 
to answer this question satisfactorily how can a student answet i 
lt appears that the mathematics teacher has not studied the рга е 
cal aspects of mathematics and for this purpose he has not in aste 
School library some good books on the subject. If he has real bm 

for the subject and has a good subject library in mathematics he wo 8, 
have answered that arithmetic is used in everyday life and in tra 05, 
geometry is employed іп the design and construction of building 
inland measurements to the various works of architecture ; alge е 

апа calculus аге of great importance іп the study of advan? 

— in 


val 
1. Mathematics and the School Library by J. P. Crosly and A. Рега“ 
—School Librarian, Volume П, 1962, TY " 
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in the movement of curved special distances 
If the mathematics teacher takes 


of mathematics, he or she can 
bject and use of the library for 


physics and astronomy, 
of speed and rotation of stars. 
special interest in the practical aspect 
also interest the students in the su 
the purpose. 


DEVELOPMENT OF PROJECTS 


_ For development of projects small grou 
project work on core subjects e.g. History, 
The teacher must guide the choice of studies so that useful fields are 
covered in a truly educational manner and the children are able to 
develop that historical sense, that conception of the interdependence 
of the world today and that feeling of civic responsibility which are 
one of the main aims of History, Geography and Civics teaching. 
For project work there is need for an ample provision of text-books, 
maps, reference books, pamphlets, tables of statistics, etc., from 
which children can collect information. The project work will be 
much helped if the school authorities realise that in the initial stage 
adequate funds are made available for the purchase of a wide 
variety of text and reference books so that the children's efforts are 
not frustrated and their demand for the maintenance is met if they 
"forage for themselves in the library." A Local Study Project can 
be carried through extensively if the teacher and the children take 
special interests in it, and the library has sufficient material on this 
subject.' The Social Studies Teacher can take up the preparation 
of booklets on History, Geography, Economics, occupations and 
industries and other information relating to a district or even to his 
own town. Such booklets would serve a source material for the 
teaching of his or her subject. Social Studies has also vital role to 
play in the fostering of emotional and national integration and for 
‘this purpose the Social Studies Teacher should make full use of 
library resources. 

In India the average history teacher makes very little use of 
the library in connection with the teaching and study of history. 
This is largely due to the fact that he or she knows only a very 
limited amount of subject matter outside the text and 2 or 3 college 
texts which he or she has studied. To meet this problem, some 
‘effective projects on study of history should be devised that will 
make imperative and absolutely essential both the selection. of 
suitable library materials and the proper use of these materials by 


both teachers and students. 
‘GEOGRAPHY AND THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 


n leave secondary school at about 14 or 15 to 
nter technical schools. As such, 


ps can be found for 
Geography or Civics. 


Many childre 
begin work, to learn a trade or to e 


1. Education in the Secondary Modern School by J.J. B. Deunpser 
M. D. Melhuen and Co. Ltd., London, 1930. 
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they should be given a modicum of geographical knowledge and! 
interest which every good citizen may be expected to possess. 


The Geography course should give the „pupil an adeguate 
introduction to geographical terminology, an outline both of his an 3 
other countries’ physical and economic geography and an idea o 
human and economic life throughout the world. In geography 
teaching stress may be laid on its role in developing a ‘world sense 
in a child so as to make him recognize that he is a member of a 
great human community, in which he has both privileges and obli- 
gations. For doing this means giving pupils accurate and adequate 
knowledge of the geography of the globe and some training in the 
practical methods of geographical researches and work. This is the 
ageat which the child takes a great interest in true adventure stories. 
and facts, the need to discover the world. To strengthen this. 


inclination carefully selected accounts of travellers, and pictures and 
maps should be introduced. 


To increase а child's knowledge of geography, effective use of 
materials in the library is necessary. The 'sampling method 
is the ideal form of teaching in this case. In this method 
of teaching the child is required to make scrap books with infor- 
mation and clipping gleaned from magazines, statistical yearbooks. 
and research in the locality. This method is calculated to awaken 
the children’s interest and curiosity and to give the teacher an 
often accurate judgment of the intellectual, mental and psychologi- 
cal aptitudes of his pupils. The class may be divided into teams: 
and each one be required to find out about the production of wheat, 
rice, coal or electric power in a different region selected by the 
teacher. Each team will search for documents in the library, draw’ 
maps on the model of the atlas, collect and assemble the report. 
Allthis will stimulate keen interest and introduce competition 
between groups which appeals to children. This kind of work by 


the pupils themselves is in consonance with the modern educational 
theory which recommends that teaching should allow for initiative 
on the part of pupils.! 


In order to develop a school library on lines suggested above; 
it will have to be dovetailed into the organization of the school. 
The problem, therefore, is 1 in li i 


the various subject syllabuses~ 
make a spreading of the wor 


1 Some Suggestions for the 
Understanding Series УП: 


teaching of Geography—Towards World 
Unesco, Paris, 1950. 
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into the library inevitable. As regards time-table, three hours per 
week in the je should be allocated to each pupil. There should 
bea spacious reading room which should be capable of accommo- 
‘dating an entire class at one time. In a school which has got such 
a library, the Headmaster will have to scrutinise the detailed sylla- 
bus and divide library work into three categories, namely (1) that 
which can be done in the library proper, (2) that which can be done 
in the reading room, and (3) that which can be done elsewhere, 
should it prove impossible to find space in the library or reading 
тоот, He must ensure that each pupil is given a fair amount of 
time each week in the library and in the reading room. In this 
way, the library will become the heart of the School and E E 
of the basic principles of New Education as expounded by John 


Dewey. This will also make the library the hub of all intellectual 
activities in the school. 


"To find out how to make knowledge when it is needed is the 
true епа of the acquisition of information in School, not the infor- 
mation itself.” 


—John Dewey in “Schools of Tomorrow.” 


CHAPTER XXVI 


BIBLIOGRAPHY, NOTE-TAKING, DIARY WRITING, 
PREPARING WALL MAGAZINE, LIBRARY 
BULLETIN AND SCHOOL MAGAZINE 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OR BOOK LIST 


Bibliography is a list of all books, magazines, pamphlets еіс... 
on a particular subject to be read and used in connection with a unit 
of class work. Compilation of such a list is essential for investigating 
by the pupils a topic of class work. For preparing this list the 
following are the sources of information in the library on the subject 
to be investigated :— 


(1) Card Catalogue. 

(2) Encyclopaedias. 

(3) Indexes to Magazines. 

(4) Information file of pamphlets and clippings. 


(5) References given at the end of articles and at the end of 
chapters in books or at the end of books themselves. 


The pupils should be taught to note down the following infor- 
mation about each reference on the list :— 


(i) for books— Call number, author, title, place of publication, 
publisher, date of publication, title or page 
numbers of Chapter and Volume, if any. 


(ii) for magazines— Author and title of the article, title of 
magazine, date of issue, pages. 


The teacher or the teacher-librarian should guide the pupils in 
detailed manner and give precise information as to data to be includ- 
ed in a bibliography and suggest where to look for information on 
topics being studied for class work{etc. The pupils should make 
methodical search for references by first examining the materials and 
then arranging items looked up in orderly fashion. A good biblio- 
graphy thus prepared should be kept in a booklet form in the library 
for future reference on topics which may come up again. 


NOTE-TAKING 


.Taking of notes for class work is a good habit and should be 
practised by the pupils. Notes on reading should be as brief as wil 
serve the purpose and written in a form that will make the leading 
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points stand out. In taking notes from reading, it is well first to 
read over the whole chapter of assigned reading, if not too long, to 
get a general impression of it, and note the main points, and then go 
back and make brief notes. The students should not copy too much 
but instead pick out and summarise the important portions. The 
student should cultivate the habit of reading quickly for main thought 
by glancing through or “skimming” a mass of material to find only 
what it contains on a certain subject. He can learn to pick out key 
sentences in a paragraph, and to get his eyes stop quickly down a 
page to see whether it contains what he wants. Then he should 
set down information clearly and concisely in order of importance. 
To save time, entire article should be read quickly or “skimmed” to 
note the important sub-topics. To clarify thinking, it is better to 
write down the main points. If the exact quotation is given, it 
should be enclosed in quotation marks, and the source given. The 
teacher should supervise and guide the students in taking notes for 
class work and compare notes taken by various members of the class. 
Note taking is also helpful to a student in remembering what he has 
heard in class lesson and also for doing work like essay writing and 
for participating in debates. 


.. If the students are taught to prepare notes for themselves, it 
Will certainly inculcate in them good study habits and the practice 
Of dictating notes to students by the subject-teachers, which is 
Observed in many schools, will automatically come to an end. The 
pernicious system of “class-notes” can be checked if well-written and 
authenticated books are encouraged to be read by the students, and 

Sy practise taking notes from them. In these notes dictated by the 
teachers, Pupils find a bare summary which is often sufficient to get 
them through the examinations and a most convenient way of 
avoiding the need to think. The act of reading these few pages not 
only lends to apathy but also has a serious adverse effect on the indi- 
Vidual taste, 


DIARY WRITING 


The student should also be encouraged to keep a diary i.e., 
a record of the books read from various books. The diary or note 
book should also contain selection of inspirational passages taken 
from various books or ‘various themes of his own choice. The 
Student may also record in the diary unusual phrases and expressions 
that catch his or her imagination. In short, the diary isa savings 
account of a thousand different memories. This diary may be perio- 
dically scrutinized to find out whether the student has had any real 
intimate appreciation and stimulus of the passages recorded in the 
diary. The need for maintaining a proper diary of what a student 
has read at the school stage has also been stressed by Secondary 


Education Commission in the following words ";— 
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"Each student should be required to maintain a diary in 
which he may enter, date-wise the names of all the books 
(with the names of authors) which he has read, together 
with brief quotations or extracts that may appeal to him. 
Perhaps at a later stage, he may write short reviews or 
appreciations of those books. Such a diary, maintained 
throughout the school years, will provide a fascinating 
map of his intellectual development and literary growth 
which will not only be of value to him here and now but 
may be of interest even later life."t 


The librarian should encourage pupils to read and also keep а 
check on the results achieved. Diary writing, of course, involves a 
certain amount of self-discipline and it brings its own award, a 
sense of order and propriety. It also provides relxation. 


WALL MAGAZINES AND LIBRARY BULLETIN 


The system of preparing wall magazines if introduced in the 
higher secondary schools will also "encourage the budding youths 
to rush to libraries and unfold the pages of written matters which 
indirectly help not only in directing their minds to gathering infor- 
mation for the particular work but later on, directing them uncons- 
ciously in their leisure hours to go to libraries and reading rooms 
instead of wasting their time in idle gossips”.? The best issue of the 
wall magazine should be displayed in the annual school exhibition 
and prizes should be awarded to the best writer, best poet and best 
artist of the wall magazine. The Senior Model School, Chandigarh, 
has recently started a “wall magazine". It is delightful to read 
articles, stories, descriptions. poems etc. composed by young writers 
and see drawings or pictures made by budding artists.” This activity 
is entirely managed by the students and credit for this all goes to the 
Superintendent of the School. 


The best issue should be displayed in the annual school exhibi- 
tion at the Prize Distribution Function and prizes should be award- 
ed to the best writer, the best poet, and the best artist of the wall 
magazine. 


Another useful project which can be developed in the school 
is Monthly Library Bulletin. This should include a list of fresh 
arrivals, a list of books in Hindi and other regional languages for 
the use of children in age-group of 12 to 15 years, book review by 
students and teachers, and associated bibliography on certain topics 
relating to projects undertaken in the school. 


1. Report on the Secondary Education Commission, Government of 
India, New Delhi, 1953, Chapter VII. 


2. How to make pupils library-minded by АК. Mukerjee : Educa- 
tional Forum, Volume 7, No. 2, April, 1962. 
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SCHOOL MAGAZINE 


“School Magazine" is another project which can be started in a 
school possessing a good library, with a view to vitalize education and 
encourage young writers to write for the journal what they have 
seen and produce original articles. А “Young Writers’ Club” can 
be formed for the purpose in which training should be imparted in 
the art of self-expression and of writing poems, stories, and pen- 
pictures etc. This project if successfully carried out will certainly 
ameliorate the falling standards of education, by putting into practice 
the new ideas and sharing of individual's experience by all and vill 
also help a lot in developing reading habit among students. 
Tt isa welcome sign that the Headmasters of some really good 
schools in Punjab and other States in India have already introduced 
the projects of ‘Bulletin Board” * Memory Wall”, “Wall Magazine” 
and “School Magazine” in their scools and results in this direction 
are encouraging. The Cantonment Board High School, Ambala, is 
successfully running a Quarterly Journal entitled “The Intelligent 
Student” since 1948. Its editor, Shri P.C. Bhatia, has given very 
useful tips for running 2 school Magazine in an article which is re- 
produced here in Appendix 12. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
AN IDEAL SCHOOL LIBRARY IN ACTION 


If you visit a modern school library, you will observe as 
under :— 


The main library is attractive, neat and orderly room, centrally 
located and within easy access from any point in the school building. 
Tlie arrangement of the equipment in the room is as functional as 
possible. Tables and chairs are of sturdy construction suited to the 
height of the readers. The wooden shelves for books are not higher 
than the pupil can reach and there is special provision for shelving 
over-sized picture books. The tables are placed іо provide orderly 
passage from one part of the room to the other part. The tables of 
proper height are so located near the shelves containing picture-books. 
as well as attractive and clean books that the younger children may 
seat themselves there. The library has good natural light and arti- 
ficial light is also provided by means of semi-direct fluorescent light 
which reaches all the dark corners of the room. The ceiling is 
accoustically treated with very light colour paint and the matting on 
the floor is also of a soothing colour. The walls are in а soft grcem 
colour pleasing to eyes. 


There is an interesting display of new tooks on the “New 
Arrivals" display rack. There is also a “Show Window" in which 
some “Forgotten Books" and “Books worthwhile to read" аге 
attractively displayed. The Library Display Board has attractive 
book-jackets and pictures of real educational value to the students 
and the teachers. It appears tl et the Librarian, the architect and 
the School Administrator have ccvoted much experience end ability 
in planning and giving an artistic and aesthetic setting to this 
library. 


When you walk into the library and wander through the room 
you will see what students are doing there. One is scanning the 
shelves for a good biography. Another is consulting the dictionary 
for definition of the word **democracy". A third is busy consulting an 
Encyclopaedia for detailed information on China. A fourth is busily 
copying an illustration from a Craft Book with the permission of the 
Librarian. At the Card Catalogue, a student is trying to find which 
books can help him. Here is one having a good time all by himsel 
with the latest copy of the Students’ Magazine. A boy with a weak- 
ness for adventure stories and thrillers finds a gold mine in the book- 
shelf containing books on such topics. In the Literature Section, a 
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student is selecting a Drama in Hindi for his School Dramatic Club 
to produce. In the Science Section a student is browsing through 
science books for something about radio. In the Reference Section 
а group of students are attempting an assignment work on ‘‘Eskimos” 
by digging out some more facts and information about Eskimos, a 
subject of Geography, than those available in the text-books. 
Another Senior student is preparing a book-review of the books 
already read by him with the guidance of his teacher, while the third 
student is preparing a bibliography of the books on a particular 
subject. The Student's Editor of the School Magazine is busy writing 
an article out of the books and journals studied by him in the 
library. 


In the Reading Room a group of students are absorbed in 
reading periodicals and newspapers subscribed to by the School with 
a view to pursue hobbies and to take interest in current affairs. The 
newsboard displayed outside the Reading Room contains important 
news of the day written on it by one of the students. On a separate 
subjects-table you find a teacher of “Social Studies" busy studying 
some advanced books on the History of India for preparation of his 
next lesson to the class. You also find in the Reading Room a 
browsing corner set apart by the librarian to stimulate reading of 
such lively and attractive books placed in a shelf as do not deal with 
ordinary school work. You also notice a Board hung on the wall 
on which are written the names of students who won annual prizes 
for showing useful and maximum reading records to their credit from 
the library collection of the school. 


The Librarian is sitting at his desk and doing his routine work 
of charging out books to the students and also helping them in solv- 
ing the problems confronting them. A young boy says to the libra- 
tian, *T want to know some facts on India’s national games". The 
Librarian says, “We have lot of facts and they are fully given in the 
Reference Book on India, which you will find in the first shelf in the 
second row to your left in the Reference Section of the library 
there”. You will notice some senior students at work assisting 
the librarian in fulfilment of the programme of pupil-participation . 
infschool library administration. One of them is stamping and 
labelling new books purchased for the library and the other is restor- 
ing books on the shelves. Опе of them is doing clerical work for 
the librarian. The students borrowing or returning books are stand- 
ing in queue at the counter in front of thelibrarian's desk and are, - 
therefore, displaying their respect for laws of discipline. The Libra- 
rian’s Shelf contains all the necessary tools for reference and library 


Practice. 
Here is an ideal library in action, offering a world of treasures: 


a variety of well-balanced collection of books not just stored but 
shared and used to advantage. This library appears to be a living 
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organism and humming with activity. The atmosphere breathes a 
sense of a general seeking of knowledge and a love of “the true, good 
and beautiful.” It is charged with a sense of the joy and worthiness 
of life and fills the imagination with pictures of the splendour of life. 
It provides relief from the daily routine of the timetable programme 
and class-room discipline, and provides inspiration when you need 
anidea. Even the retarded or ‘truant’ readers get there an opportu- 
nity to grow both emotionally and intellectually. You will surely 
find this library a friendly place where there is no need to feel strange 
or Ш at ease and where you can get sympathetic advice and direction 
from the librarian. It appears that the individual imagination, talent 
and experience of both the librarian and the administrator have 
contributed to the employment of these good devices in the library 
for the mental development and education of the young citizens of 
to-morrow. In short, this library has really become the intellectual 
‘hub’ of the School where readers come to refresh and recreate them- 
selves and is now the ‘pride’ of the institution. 


“А School Library without an easily accessible library of 
atleast a thousand volumes is really scarcely a school at 


all ^it is a dispensary without bottles, a kitchen without а 
pantry.” 


— H.G. Wells in “Mankind in Making". 


PART VII 
Reader’s Services 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
REFERENCE SERVICE 


According to Dr. Ranganathan, Reference Service is the 
Process of establishing contact betwean reader and book by personal 
service. The business of the librarian is to know the reader, to 
now the books, and to actively help in the finding by “EVERY 

ERSON OF HIS OR HER BOOK”. The primary function of a 
school librarian is “helping the learning, Бу doing under guidance, 
of the use of a library for self-education.” 


E as Tt is a common experience that our boys and girls coming out 
УЯ пе educational institutions do not even know how to handle or 
Di a “reference work’’—dictionary, encyclopaedia, Who’s who, 
| еіс. Тһе геаѕоп 15 that reference service has not been 
ü ganised for them in the School Library. Even reference service to 
he teachers is not done properly. It appears that little effort 15 
made to establish contact between the reader and the books by 
personal service of the librarian or the teacher-librarian. Books by 
hemselves are of little avail unless they are interpreted to the 
оь by the library staff through all possible modes and methods. 
n order to render good reference service a special training an 


experience is required for a teacher-librarian. 


KINDS OF REFERENCE SERVICE 

s The following three kinds of services can be organised by a 

ае Library, primarily for the students and secondarily for the 
achers :— 


(1) Service of initiation and stimulation ; 
(2) Service to individual pupil ; and 
(3) Service to group of pupils or to the 


The first. kind of service known as service of initiation and stimula- 


tion is particularly meant for the truant group оѓ the students in a 
kinds of services are 


of students who hankers after 
JI possible sources. The service 


class as a whole. 


EU yo) 
. 1. Depth Classification and Reference Servic 
Edited by S. R, Ranganathan, 1953. 


e and Reference Material: 
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library periods. A library pericd should te introduced in the 
school time-table which should be utilized for 


(1) issue or return of library books ; 
(2) spending time in the reading room of the library, and 


(3) having formal instructions from the librarian in the use of 
the library. 


The open access, classified arrangement of books on the shelves and 
card catalogue are three of the necessary devices which are usefully 
employed for giving quick reference service to the students and the 
teachers in the school. Reference service to the individual may 
either be short-range service or long-range service. [n the school 
library the nature of enquiries normally centre round the subjects 
prescribed for the students or general knowledge questions or on 
current events, e.g. the correct date of a battle, correct dates of 
births and deaths of different kings, the names of various Nobel 


gets them collected on a Separate table in the reading room of the 
Schoollibrary. The collection of books can be supplemented by the 
preparation of subject-lists or bibliographies on these topics with 
brief annotations ànd explanatory notes appended to them which 
may be freely distributed to those interested. 


KINDS OF REFERENCE MATERIALS 


For effective and successful rendering of reference service, both 
the teacher and the librarian should know about the nature, varie- 
ties and names of the "reference materials" in the library. Refer- 
ence materials are books which are consulted to find out facts or 
information on a Subject and such books are referred to and not 
read through. Usually R is written before the Class Number of 
Such a book in a library collection. The Reference Books are always 

€pt separated from other books in the library and are for use with- 


in the library premises only. The reference material is divided into 
two categories viz 


(1) Standard or Conventional Reference Books, and 
(2) Non-conventional Reference Books. 
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The Conventional reference books, according to Mudge, are 
comprehensive in scope, condensed in treatment, arranged by special 
plan and convenient for finding out accurate information.' To this 
category belongs dictionaries,  encyclopaedias, bibliographies, 
Indexes, Who's who, Catalogues, Directories, Year-Books, Annuals. 
or Almancs, Atlases, Maps, Charts, Pamphlets and Gazeteers, 
Hand-Books and Manuals. The Dictionary and the Encyclopaedia 
are basic reference works which help form the *look-it-up" habit. 
An Encyclopaedia is a work containing articles on all kinds of sub- 
jects arranged alphabetically. It explains what is not understood, 
and so makes thinking and reading more exact. The schools must 
realise the value of or need for a set of such reference books. 
Oxford Illustrated Dictionary and a set of Oxford Junior Children’s 
Encyclopaedia or a Book of Knowledge must be provided in the 
School Library even if these are costly books. The purchase of 
expensive sets of reference volumes such as the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, which is too heavy and technical, in a school library is an 
unnecessary investment. There should, of course, be some picture 
collections’ which should only include reproduction of well-known 
master-pieces, and every thing to which children and teachers are 
attracted, e.g., animals, insects, flowers, portraits, seasons, holidays, 
Places of interest and events. These prove most valuable to 
teachers, especially for class-room use. 


The Non-conventional Reference Material consists of all other 
library books that may be employed for reference service of any 
Other kind. They include books on miscellaneous information and 
books on special subjects. 
REFERENCE GUIDANCE | A 

The primary object of Reference Service is to train students in 
the use of reference material. The librarian should always be ready 
to help student to look up a topic from a reference work and the 
Students may learn a good deal by observing his method of search. 
By learning how and where to look, the student will come to know 
the reference books better and better. It is rather exciting to find 
What one wants after a long search, and the hunt gives opportunity 


em i i i wit. Learning by doing is the 
use ingenuity and quickness of Su pen 


only effective method in school reference service. 

Should have patience and sympathy to move with the dip he 
learns by doing. “То learn іо do tasks" as said by Leon , ise- 
Well, “in the simplest and easiest manner should be a part of every 
Pupil's education." ? 


. . Children readily acquire 
tion at the proper source, if so 
© т, Mudge I. G.—Guide to Reference Books—7th Edition—Revised by 


©. M, Windell—American Library Association, 1951. з 
2. Leon О. Wisewell—How to use reference books. 


the habit of obtaining their informa- 
guided by the teacher as well as the 
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librarian. For every strange word encountered in the course ы 
reading, for every question left in the suspense, the appropriate ir 
-of reference may be recommended ; the text-book of zoology fo 
information about an exotic animal, the atlas for the exact тев 
-of a town, the dictionary for a term in current use. They should ^ 
encouraged to go for their information to the best source ae 
in the library so that they may develop a lot of understanding an 
"develop in them a sense of “objectivity.” 


For an annotated list of Essential Reference Books for School 
libraries, see Appendix 10. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
JOURNALS, MAGAZINES AND NEWSPAPERS 


A good School Library should also provide hep een 
periodicals and newspapers for recreational reading x few news- 
mation purposes. Some schools no doubt subscribe p S they 
papers, journals and magazines but they do not genera ^ research) 
properly available to the students for харас ап Eso 
The literature on serial publications has grown rapidly "in school 
importance. Magazines and Journals are an asset 3 Storie lenin 
library if they are selected with an eye to the needs a Ше current 
One or two daily newspapers are also necessary for AS infor 
information and also for clipping local history items us e SD 
mation file. Some pictorial magazines suitable for e quA hobbies 
necessary. For example, there should be periodicals di ЕУЕН 
and recreation, games and sports, travel and geography < 15 А edi: 
and inventions, popular science and photography etc. Som piss 
cational journals may also be subscribed to for use of the ү he 
Magazine titles should be evaluated every year and new tit e 5 bis 
cribed to and old titles dropped if found unsuitable or less каша KÈ 
‘Some contain articles, stories and poems by our best writers ; Оң 
contain mainly trash, and many are a mixture of good writing n 
trash. The Librarian and the teachers should choose carefully sud 
of the magazines available in the library those that are to be rea 


regularly, and put aside those that “are least valuable to 
the students. 


Magazines appear at regular intervals ranging from pes ае 
to once in three months. Several issues of a magazint Siea at is 
those published from January through December, ma КА Beene 
called a Volume. Magazine-holders or protectors voe room for 
ployed when the periodicals are displayed in the e E hoola be 
use of the readers. The magazine parts making a ied aan with an 
well bound into a book, usually with a title page d check purposes 
index and preserved in the Library. For audit e should contain 
4 separate register should be maintained whic ББА! to by the 
information regarding Periodical Publications su 
School Library. 


le t 
Of all of a Librarian's reading perhaps p vig One 
him in his work is that which he or she gets : го dore iti -thes 
useful reference service which can be done by f subject-reference 
help of the staff and students is the preparation of subj 
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pertaining to interesting and useful articles. appearing n baie 
Journals which the library gets and which will be an inva па go 
vice to the teachers for enlivening and enriching their a 
lessons. This is done as follows as suggested by Mr. К. N. Du a 
one of the Senior Officers of the Punjab Education Department :— 


"Many a lesson can be made better if the teacher Leoni 
about an interesting article or picture that, has appeare z 
à journal, and which he has not had the time or chance ? 
discover. The librarian can ask students to hand in chits n 
box may be provided for this purpose) giving the genera 
subject heading of the article (e.g. Geography, History, 


Science etc.), the name of the journal, and the month of 


issue. The librarian can scrutinize these chits once a 
week, make a selection and classify them. In time a very 
useful collection will be built up. Apart from this, the 
librarian can inform individual teachers from time to E 
about pictures and other matter appearing in Јона 
which may be useful to the teacher in his class-roon 


lessons. The library will then become a vital aid to the 


teacher." ? 


With a view to imparting education in ‘current affairs’ to F 
boys and girls in Secondary Schools and to improve their intelligence. 
a period in a week should be devoted ү ОЁ 
information, regional, national and international, with the aid 


i А " a 
good newspapers or magazines on current affairs. A teacher may 
give talk on international affairs 


of the world i. e. U. N, O. and it 


5 iona 
hem to develop proper ie ies in 
ànd co-operation and to take keen interes 


attitude, love, peace 
affairs of other nations 


; іол, 
.jl: Mr.K. N. Dutt is now Joint Director of Public Instructio: 
Punjab. 


: b 
2. Report of the Short Specialist and Refresher Course organised x 
the Punjab Government Department of Education under the P ISR 050 —- 
Government Training College, Jullundur, March 4th to March 14th, 
Government Training College Publication No. 6. 


for imparting them general. 


of 


CHAPTER XXX 
LIBRARY RULES 


Every School Library needs rules. Rules should be few but 
plainly set out and their observance enforced. It is, however, impor- 
tant to stress that successful library administration does not " depend 
much on rules and their sanctions but on "establishing the right 
attitude and habits from the moment of entry into the Schooi"! of 
the students, It will be much better if a moral code of decent 


behaviour towards the books is imposed upon himself by every 
user of the book in the library. 


Model Library Rules are given below and these may be adop- 
ted with modifications if necessary for observance in Schoo 
Libraries in India :— 

l. The Librarian or Teacher Librarian shall hold general 
charge of the Library and he shall be responsible for the 


safe-custody of the books and all other property belon- 
ging thereto. 


2. The library shall be open to the pupils and the teachers 
on all working days from............... (hours); о 
(hours). 


3. Sticks, umbrellas, boxes, bags and such other articles as 
are prohibited by the librarian should be left at the 
entrance. 


4. No person shall lie on the benches, chairs, tables or floor 
of the library. 
5. Strict silence shall be observed in the library. 


6. Spitting and smoking in any part of the Library and 
striking a light in any part of the library are strictly 
prohibited. 


7. No person shall commit any nuisance and partake of 
refreshment inside the library. 


8. No waste paper shall be thrown on the floor of the 
library. 


9. No person shall write upon, tear, cut, deface, etc., damage 
or make any mark upon any book or map belcnging to 
the library. 


‘ 1. Stott, C. A, School Libraries: A Short Manual, 1955. 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


No tracing or mechanical reproduction of any picture ог 
map in the library book or journal shall be made without 
express permission of the Headmaster or the Librarian. 


Readers shall be responsible to make good the loss, the 
damage or injury done of the books or other property 
belonging to the library either by replacing such books or 
other property damaged or injured, or by paying the 
value thereof. In case of injury to or loss of volume of 
aset, the whole set shall be replaced and the value of the 
same shall be immediately deposited with the librarian for 
return after the set is complete. 


All books or maps taken by the reader for consultation in 
the library shall be returned to the librarian or counter- 
assistant before leaving the library. 


Each pupil is entitled to take out on loan two books at а 
time while each teacher is entitled to take out 3 books. at 
a time and keep the same for fifteen days. Periodical 
publications, dictionaries and other costly reference books 
shall not be lent out. 


In case the books are not returned before due date, a fine 
of five paise per book per overdue day shall be charged, 
and no new books shall be issued unless the member 
returns the overdue books and pays the overdue 
charges. ч 


If the book card is lost by a member, he or she shall 
make a written report to the librarian’ апа wait for A 
month’s time before a duplicate card is issued. During 
this period the member shall attempt to trace and recover 
the lost card and if he does not succeed he should at the 
end of the period request for issue of a duplicate card. 


A duplicate card shall be issued to the member on Рау“ 
ment of a fee of 50 Paise. 


Issue of books may at any time be suspended by order of 
the Headmaster, for instance at the time of annu? 
stock-taking. 


Books may be issued on loan for a longer period than a 
fortnight when the school closes for the summer vacation 
or winter vacation. The loan in that case will be for t 
whole vacation, 


School Leaving or Transfer Certificates shall not be giv? 
to a pupil and the pay for the last month shall not 
given to a teacher until hehas returned all the books 
the book-card and has paid the dues outstanding 2892/7 


and- 
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20. 


21. 


him and obtained a “No Demand Certificate" from the 
Librarian. 


The members of the library are responsible for the safe 
keeping of the books lent out to them and are not allowed 
to sub-lend the books of thelibrary. Inthe event of the 
breach of this rule, the Headmaster can withdraw from 
him the loan privilege. 


At the end of each Academic Year the pupils shall return 
all their book cards to the librarian. In case of breach 
of this rule, the annoucement of the result of the promo- 
tion of the pupil shall be withheld till his card is 
returned. 


ү, Rules 15, 16 and 21 will apply where issue by Book Card system is. 


introduced. 
2. A framed copy of the Rules s 
the library and a copy of the same shou 


hould be hung at a prominent place in 
ld be made available to all readers. 


on registration. 


CHAPTER XXXI 
VITALIZING THE SCHOOL LIBRARY - 


To vitalize the school library it is necessary first to plan the 
"work and then to *work the plan’. The execution of plan must go 
hand in hand with planning. If adequate grant has been provided 
for purchase of books for the library, it is necessary to see that the 
grant is properly utilised for purchase of right type of books for 
the pupils in the school. It is also necessary that books are frequently 
used by school pupils and teachers and they stimulate reading of 
good books. Movement of books is the acid test. of efficiency of a 
School Library. If the library is housed in an inadequate room, 
immediate steps should be taken to provide an attractive, spacious 
and functional room for the reading room and the library, and equip 
it with well-designed furniture, bookshelves and Pictures. At this 
Stage of progress of education in India it may not be possible to get 
the appointment of full time librarian and a floor space of the pres- 
cribed standard for the library in all Secondary Schools. As such, 
a teacher specially interested in books and children may be placed in 
EE of the library and he should be given a special pay for this 
work, 


An all out effort should be m 
pal, the class-teachers and the te: 


most attractive and most effectiv 1 i i 
s inani ” with as 
much good books as children would fud or their an 


Shri T. D. Waknis, Curator of Libraries, Bom has sugges- 
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(2) Leta teacher who is trained in librarianship be in charge 
of the library. 


(3) Let him be given ample time for library work. Let his 
library work be regarded on par with teaching work. 


(4) Let him be given resources іп men, money and materials 
enough to enable him to run the library in the light of its 
modern ideals. 


(5) Let the School Teachers conform their practice of teaching 
to the principles learnt in training colleges. 


If the above steps are taken, “then it will not be unreasonable 
to hope that children exposed to the influence of such а school and 
Such a school library will turn out study champions of Panchshila 
yo by their words and deed will add to the glory of their birth and 

ate.” 


LIBRARY PUBLICITY 


. Another method of vitalizing the school is library publicity. 
Library publicity is essential for promoting the wider use of books 
in the library. Similar methods as are employed by a salesman to 
attract a customer in a shop should be learnt by the librarian in 
order to attract the readers more and more. This also brings into 
play the ingenuity and imagination of the librarian. With a view to 
arouse and accelerate the curiosity among his readers, the librarian 
should apply the principle of recency, the principle of interest and 
the principle of novelty in devising successful aids to publicity, as 
recommended by Dr. Ranganathan." If the library does not possess а 
collection of expensive, beautifully illustrated, well-printed and nicely 
bound reference books, or books upon special topics, the teacher- 
librarian may procure on loan from the local public library and 
display them to the children in the Reading Room, so that they may 
gain some familiarity with their contents and the art of the printer 
and the book-binder. Educational value of display lies in the making 
of it and as such display requires much thought and ingenuity. There 
should be a separate “New Arrivals" shelf with glass-panes. Review 
of books added to the library may also be prepared and placed on a 
table. A school library may put upon the notice board a list of recent 
additions to the library and also display the book-jackets of new 
books in an attractive glass: panelled window. The display of new 
books in this manner would certainly “harness the interest aroused 
in the classtoom and even aggressively place before pupils relevant 


2 


book before that interest wanes”’.* 


1, Suggestions for the Organisation of Libraries in India by Dr. 5, К, 
Ranganathan, Oxford University’ Press, Madras, 
2. Ibid. 
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: There should also be periodical exhibition of books when 
celebrating local, national or international festivals or events or when 
holding a Book Week or a Library Week in the School. 


The following Placards may be used and displayed at proper 


places in the library by mounting them on glass-frames or on small 
wooden stands :— 


‚ Do you like to read a clean book ? 

- Try to keep the books you handle clean. 

. Help us to keep the book fresh and clean. 

- Do not deface or disfigure the pages of the book. 

- Library books will give you joy for long, if handled care- 


fully with clean hands. 


- Marking with ink or pencil on library books is a bad habit. 
. Read slowly. Pause frequently. 

- Consideration for others demands silence. 

- Quiet and order are requested. 

- Always brin 


А g your library card when returning or borrow- 
ing books. 


- Library belongs to you. Do you belong to the Library ? 
- Conversation is not allowed here. 


- For inspiration read “Biography”. 

- A book in hand is worth two on the shelf. 
‚ Have you read these inspiring books ? 

- Some new books for the teachers. 

- Some forgotten books. 

- Latest Educational Journals. 

. Reserved books. 

. Don't read these books, 


Library comes into existence only whe 
а n 
staff function together. А banc ss 


=S. К. Ranganathan. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 
LIBRARY CO-OPERATION 


CO-OPERATION BETWEEN SCHOOL AND PUBLIC LIB- 
RARIES 


When children begin to get real libraries in their. own schools 
and real encouragement in the use of books, the co-operation 
between school and local public libraries can be well established. 
The Secondary Education Commission has recommended such 
Co-operation as under :— 


“Tn all public libraries there should be a section specially 
meant for children and adolescents which may supplement 
the resources of the local school libraries. Secondly, steps 
should be taken to keep the school library open during 
the vacation and long holidays for the benefit of. the stu- 
dents as well as the local community, if possible. In 
places where there is no public library, the school should 
also consider the possibility of throwing the school library 
open to the public outside school hours. This may involve 
some extra expenditure but it would be eminently worth- 
while because it will draw the school and the community 
into the kind of partnership that we have advocated in 
this Report... In some cities we under- 
stand that. during the vacation books of interest to suit 
different grades of students are collected from various 
school libraries and are placed in a ‘central locality, the 
students being encouraged to visit such improvised libra- 
ries and to study whatever books they be interested in. 
This is an interesting experiment that may be tried in 
large cities.” 


. With improved resources in the public libra 
rian can easily and swiftly improve services to the ) 
school. Help with project work, preparation of book lists, extensive 
collection of illustrations and books to supplement the school library, 
better planned and more intensive visits from classes to the public 
library, subject loans for topic works can immediately be arranged 
without formality. The teacher should select and borrow the books 
from the public library and make them available to pupils in his 
class-room. Professional staff collection may be made available to 
the teacher-librarian so that he may learn to handle his own library. 
Library text-books, back-ground reading and library working tools 
needed by him, can also be offered by the public librarian on loan 


ry, a public libra- 
jibrary conscious 
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to the school librarian. Much good work can be done in the matter 
of developing of school libraries if they work in close co-operation 
with the public library. This can be achieved in the following ways 


as suggested by Mr. Lock in James Duff Brown’s Manual of Library 
Economy :— 


“The librarian can do much work to help the school- 
teacher, who is confronted with his own work plus that of 
the school library. Trained staff can be seconded to 
establish the new library, to lay down routines, prepare 
the books, catalogue, classify and indicate methods of 
book selection. For the initial period, this is sound, but 
it is also necessary to loan substantial stock, to organise 
regular repair, discard or binding services and to instruct 


the users, staff or students, їп the correct function of a 
library." 1 


PHOOL AND PUBLIC LIBRARIES CO-OPERATION IN THE 


high school libraries in some localities. This co-operation makes 


subject of public and school libr. 
book selection closer co-operatio 


1. James Duff Brown’s Manual of Li iti 
Northwood Lock : Rupa and Company: сле per ee ee By 
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Ohio school libraries and a representative group of teachers in 
Youngstown meet with the young people’s reading specialist at the 
public library to hear reviews of the best teen-age books of the year 
and they also work with the public library in compiling lists for both 
public and parochial schools.* Тһе following instance of a public 
library in the United States of America co-operating with the school 
will be found interesting :— 


*A separate departmant for children has existed in the 
Boston Public Library since 1895. It occupies two rooms, 
one for recreative reading and the other for study, both 
furnished with low tables, chairs and book cases. Children 
over the age of ten years can be card-holders and may 
draw two books at a time. Inthe reference room (study 
room) lessons are studied, composition written , and other 
preparations for school are done. One feature of the 
room which is constantly proving its value is the collection 
of text-books used in the Boston Public Schools. Teachers 
are invited to come to the library with classes and them- 
selves to give instruction or make use of books reserved 
for them as they may request. Advice and assistance in 
the selection of books are given to the children by the 
officials incharge of the children's department."? 


In Soviet Russia there are some 6000 State Libraries for chil- 
dren and children's Branches at libraries for adults which cater for 
the children in close co-operation with the schools and parents. 


Similar schemes of co-operation between public libraries and 
Schools are now in operation in other countries of Europe. The 
following passage in the book entitled “Modern School Organisa- 
tion" by Мг. Н. С. Steed shows that there is close contact of the 
bary Service with the Schools and the Public Library in 


“Library Service is an extension of the educational service 
and there should be close contact with the Schools and 
the Pubiic Libraries. Visits to the libraries by school 
parties are one means of making the children familiar with 
the facilities which the libraries offer. In other cases the 
Education service and the library service co-operate in the 
provision and servicing of a sub-library in the senior 
schools, the books being partly permanent stock and partly 
rotating stock. Advice and training in the use of books is 
T—— 
1. School Life, March, 1950—United States Office of Education—American 
Youth is served by free Public libraries by Nora Acust. 
2. Extract from Mr. H. R. Rathleone's Report (Mosley Commission) 
As quoted by Mr. S. E. Bray in “School Organisation". 
J 3. Secretary Education, Ministry of Education, Govt. of India, 
anuary, 1957. 
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" sae 
one of the functions of the schools, and the wise m 
will secure and maintain close contact with the 
library service." 


i i ted with 
In India such schemes of co-operation can be opera 1 
advantage between Urban Schools and Public Libraries run by mor 
bodies and Government by making arrangements in any T 
able way. 


PUBLISHERS’ CO-OPERATION 


Co-operation of the Publishers may also be sought with advan- 
tage. Librarians and publishers have much in common begast 
their primary tool is books. Some educational publishers ER 
inexpensive lists of educational subjects which should be egre 
by the school librarian. The librarian should work closely with 7 
subject teacher in consulting these book-lists with a view to supp y 
latest supplementary material available with the publishers for class 
Toom use. Sometimes reviews of such books are also published in 
Educational Journals and newspapers and these reviews can help in 


selecting new books available in the market for use in the School 
Library. 


CHILDREN’S SECTION IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
In big public libraries, like the Delhi Public Library at Delhi, 
Central State Library at Chan 
at Patiala there is a sepa 
Children’s Librarian. The 
should be requested to visit the 
children, as well as story: 
in general. The Teachers can work wit] 


hildren’s literature available in the 
Children Library. The School should arrange class group visits to 
the Public library so that the boys and girls see and appreciate what 
it offers and feel at home there. The Children’s Librarian should 
organise at that time a “Story hour” as a special feature of library 
service to the school children. If Possible, book mobile service may 
also be arranged to such schools 


ls as have not set up a Central School 
Library. Books loaned to the School from the Book-mobile should 


be co-operatively selected by the school staff and the librarian, and 
working arrangement tegarding loans should also be co-operatively 


- Modern School Organisation by H. 
ECPI University Tutorial Press Ltd., London, 1941. 


2. For details regarding the Children’s Section in Delhi Public 
h, please see Appendix. 


С. Steed, Ph.D.,M.Sc., 


Library and Central State Library at Chandigar 
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made. School libraries should be supplemented with Children’s 
Libraries, as it does not seem possible that every school will be able 
to provide library amenities. 


The Children Department of the Delhi Public Library offers 
ample facilities to the Children readers of Delhi. The children at 
school have seized the opportunity to profit by the facilities of a 
modern public library. The extension activities of the tibrary—lectures 
film-shows, discussion group, story hour, Radio Programme and 
television programme most attract and hold the student-members 
of the library. One startling fact about this library is that 29 per cent 
of the members are children under 16, which is an encouraging sign 
for the future. Asa result of a survey made by the Unesco of the 
use and reading habits of the members of this library, the following 
interesting facts have emerged :— 


“Of 220 readers questioned only 17 said they use the 
public library for college or school assignments, and an- 
other 17 to prepare for examinations. Eighty-four people 
said they read for general interest, 49 to increase general 
knowledge. Ten had the laudable ambition of getting a 
better job and 35 want to improve their reading ability. 
занае About half the readers prefer fiction, about a 
quarter non-fiction, and the others have no preference. 
Romance is an important factor, since love stories come 
first in fiction favour possibly the women at home exer- 
cising influence here; next come stories about modern 
India, crime and detective stories, and stories about histo- 
rical India. Political novels and psychological novels are 
among the least liked, as also, curiously enough are love 
stories. Apparently the romantic novel is both actively 
liked and actively disliked. In non-fiction, the greatest 
preference is for biography (chosen nearly twice as often 
as any other subject), then follow literature, politics and 
self-improvement. The most disliked subjects according to 
replies given by readers, are politics, psychology and 
technology. 1 


PUPILS' CO-OPERATION 


As school library is а model of **orderliness, docility, restraint 
and courtsey" and the library card is a “symbol of intellectuality, of 
responsibility, with a touch of civic interest thrown in", it 15 neces- 
sary that the librarian should seek co-operation of the pupils to 
achieve this ideal. The teacher-librarian should first make the child- 
ren feel that it is their own library “from start to finish" of the school 


1. Report of Survey on the use and reading habits of the members of 
the Delhi Public Library made by Unesco Expert, Mr. Frank М. Gardner : 
Unesco Courier, February, 1956. 
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career and then encourage them to make permanent contribution to 
the library by taking part in the organisation and working of the 
library. As school libraries in India are mostly under-staffed the 
principle of co-operation can be brought into play in the library by 
allowing some senior students in the higher secondary classes from a 
classroom lesson to carry out some routine tasks in the library 
under the guidance of the teacher-librarian and after proper training. 
For this purpose two or three library prefects or monitors may be 
appointed by selection from the prospective candidates. 


The following tasks can be easily entrusted to them, as sugges- 
ted by Ralph in his book. “The Library in Education" :— 

(1) impressing the school stamp on new books, 

(2) sticking in date labels, 

(3) replacing books and tidying the shelves, 

(4) marking out borrower’s tickets, 

(5) preparing new volumes for the shelves, 


The library prefects or monitors can be 


: I ) given following super- 
visory and instructional duties to p 


erform in the library :— 

(1) issuing books at the counter ; 

(2) helping younger children to find books ; 

(3) seeing that the children have. their grubby hands washed 
before they handle the books ; 

(4) keeping an eye on the behaviour of the younger children ; 

(5) КРЕ library open during the Tecess and after school 


The teacher-librarian Should als 
students in the government а; 

book selection, with 
library. 


50 seek co-operation of the 
nd organisation of the library and in 


a View to get the best possible books for his 


the work done b the library prefects or 
monitor in assisting the librarian, the hb. i Tran prefecto 


etter and help in broadening 
ds for classroom 


and make him always a “friend of the Е к йо 
PARENTS’ CO-OPERATION 


Co-operation of the parents tl T 
ciation of the School should 1 de acts nu BES 


Library. Such Parents (e.g. Reti 
Educationists or Te ur y Oo HN 


and ability, and are able 


л 
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who understand and have sympathy with the intentions of the 
School and sense of value which makes them realise that books 
are for use and not for preservation, can surely organise and operate 
the School Library under rhe directions of one teacher and with 
the active participation of the pupils. Parents can also help in 
equipping the library by donating books, periodicals etc. 


CO-OPERATION BETWEEN TEACHER AND LIBRARIAN 


Teacher and Librarian co-operation is also necessary in the 
matter of giving library instruction to the students. They should 
work together and plan the work carefully. When the teaching 
staff blends library instruction with the teaching of various sub- 
jects and requires work that involves intelligent use of library aids, 
the students learn to work efficiently and quickly in libraries. A 
progressive teacher will do constructive work if he continues libr- 
rary instruction with the subject matter of the course taught by 
him, thus making the library instruction an integral part of 
every subject in the curriculum. This view is supported by Ethal 

Feagrey of Teachers College Library, Columbia University 
Who wrote as under :— 


“To give pupils the knowledge and practice which will 
make them independent users of reference books and the 
library isan aim which cannot be accomplished by the 
librarian alone. The planning ofthe library instruction 
project should be undertaken by the entire faculty. The 
librarian will be leader and adviser to the project, but 
unless she enlists the help of every teacher she is powerless 
to accomplish the desired results. A committee composed 
of the librarian and heads of Departments could meet 
and discuss the various direct study techniques which are 
needed by their pupils and which should be stressed 


in all classes”! 


The school library can also be used as aservice point for 
education of rural community in the neighbouring backward and 
under-developed area, with the co-operation of the teachers and 
the librarian. The children and adults in that area may be invited 
to educational film shows given occasionally with the aid of 
the audio-visual equipment in the school and also. to see exhibition 
of useful books and literature organised in the library for develop- 
ment and welfare of the backward classes and area. In this way, 
as observed by Fargo “the library opens unlimited horizons for 
rural and urban children” 

— 


MONA ast as - ; 
Ethal M. fog alletin; March, 1934.—The teacher and the library by 
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FRIENDS OF THE LIBRARY 


The Headmasters and the librarians may also create ‘‘Fri- 
ends of the Library” in the locality of the School and seek their 
co-operation in making the library a real educational force. The 
School should also consider the possibility of throwing open the 
school Reading Room to the public outside school hours by Co- 
ordination with the community or the local bodies as recommen- 
ded by the Secondary Education Commission. The “Friends of 
the Library” group can help in arranging educational programme 
in the form of films, Story-hours, book-talks etc. for children. 


STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION'S SUPPORT 


The Librarian should also secure the support of the State 
Library Association and the District Library in the matter of 
arranging fruitful programme for library development, book-exhibi- 
tions and also getting technical advice for service and for better 
organisation of the school Library. Nearly every State in India 
has a library association. In Punjab State the Punjab Library 
Association has done pioneering work in the development of 
libraries and training of library workers. It has been organising 
Book Festivals, Library Conferences and Seminars with a view 
to make the people book-minded as well as library-minded and 
give a fillip to the library movement and for setting up new 
libraries in rural and urban areas. It works for the improvement 
of the status and service Conditions of the librarians and also 
for co-ordination of libraries and systemisation of their methods 
and publishes books, phamphlets. periodicals, charts, posters, 
Statistics etc. relating to library matters and the libray move- 
ments. This Association through its members allover the State 
and its office at Chandigarh always affords every kind of assis- 
tance in organisation and improving services of School Libraries 
in the State. The State Library Association, with the help of the 
librarian and the teaching staff càn prepare useful reading lists of 
books for adult-education and also running night classes in the 
library free of charge for self-education of adults and workers 
who are illiterate because they could not get education in a school. 
Every State Library Association with the co-operation of the State 
Library Authority and all interests in the State should prepare à 
plan anda programme for the co-ordinated development of subject 
library resources over the State by reviewing the need of students 
reading materials and then preparing a brief statement setting forth 
this need. The individual localities should establish an Advisory 
Committee on student reading needs, composed of librarians, school 


administrators, teachers and parents, to open lines of communica- 
tion and to make 


a survey of resources now available locally for 
Students. A certificate course in Library Science can be run by 
the State Library Association to train teachers or students for 
appointment as School Librarian. Such a course is being run 
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successfully by the Bengal Library Association as well as Delhi Library 
Association. The Library Association with the co-operation of 
the Central State Library and the District Libraries or Public 
Libraries in the State should work out plans for organising a Book 
Week for children in each district every year in which there should 
be series of book-talks by practised speakers to children in schools 
and exhibition of children books, posters and large photographs 
of well known literary figures, lists of "Favourite Books" of 
men and women in the public eye, and such other matter, for 
display and exhibition of Educational Films produced in India for 
children, and films on the “Story of a Book”, “Chapter and Verse" 
“Libraries in Britain”, ‘Bookward Ho" and “Know your Library” 
available from the British Council, New Delhi, may also be 
exhibited to the children during the Book Week. Educational Films 
can also be had for use from Central Film Library attached to the 
National Institute of Audio-Visual Education, New Delhi, by 
becoming members of that library. The Central Film Library 
issues films and film-strips to members and mobile cinema van 
conducts film shows for educational institutions and Social Welfare 
Organisations. 


In Russia a Book Week is held annually during the Spring 
Vacation in all schools throughout the Soviet Union with a view 
to “popularising books among school children heightening their 
interest in reading and attracting the attention of the Soviet 
public towards Childrens’ reading and the work of the school and 
children's libraries." Children Book Week is celebrated throughout 
United States of America, each November, since 1913 and Children 
Book Council distributes over 7ł.lac pieces of special material 
and outstanding children’s writers and illustrators are also invited 
as speakers for the week. The Na ional Book League has been 
organising in Great Britain Children’s Book Weeks since Novem- 
ber, 1941, with the co-operation of the Educational Library and 
civic Library authorities of the area or the Director of Education, 
which form a small Joint Committee to arrange the details. The 
teachers and the School Libraries of the area are also well represen- 
ted in that Committee. The loan for Exhibition of Books and 
films for children is made by the National Book League and a 
series of book talks are also given by practised speakers to School 
children. The pioneer of the National Book League in this direc- 
tion has brought about exciting developments in all parts of the 
country in providing the younger generation. with. what it stands 
so desperately in need of today, the unborn generations shall have 
light".2 


1. Secondary Education, Ministry of Education, Government of India, 
New Delhi, Tanat 1957 : Children in Soviet Russia by Edward A Pires. 


2. Childern’s Book Weeks by Garry Hogg: British Book News. 
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SCHOOL COMMUNITY RELATIONSHIP 


“This implies that a school, outside school hours, should be. turned 
into a community centre i.e.,” a place which provides facilities for 
the social, educational and recreational welfare of the community 
living around it." The school library and the School Hall when 
re-oriented to the community will then become not only a centre of 
School activities but will Serve the community also at a very 
small extra cost. The School Library or Reading Room will be kept 
open after school hours for the members of the community so that 
they may spend their leisure in a wise, judicious and healthy manner. 
Keeping in view the commiunity-school-ideal, the Secondary Educa- 
tion Commission has recommended that steps should be taken to 


keep the school library open during the vacation and long holidays 
for the benefit of the Students as well as the local community.2 The 
ALL INDIA RADIO now radiates School i 
in India and there js now a regular television service for schools in 
Delhi which has been underta i 

and the Ford Foundation. The Delhi P 
vision set and has made arrangements to sh 
children. At present ther i 


. Provided in 233 schools, the distribu- 
tion depending on the number of science sections, There are also 
180 Tele-Clubs round Sets allo i 
Project, out of which 122 are at present located in school premises, 
where post-programme discussion and follow up action takes place. 
The School Library should 


1 с rammes broadcast by the All India 
Radio from time to time. The following experiment of sharing the 
Tesponsibility of Tunning a joint-librar 

authority and the education 


) :ucation authority in à School, as recommended by 
McColvin can be tried in India :— 


СА large room in a School, with its Own separate entrance 

1 equipped for use as а joint library. During the school 

hours it is used as а School library and outside school 

hours as a public library for children. The school has and 

Pays its own school librarian ; the public library provides 

its own staff. The Stock is provided jointly, the “education 
—— 158 own's 


1. Changing Concepts in Education by Dev Inder Lal, Professor of 
Education, Government T: 


raining College, Jullundur, 1952. 


.. 2. Report of the Secondary Education Commission, Government of 
India, Ministry of Education, New Delhi, 1952-53. 
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authority paying for items specially related to school 
studies which are not available for loan to the public and 
making a contribution towards the general stock such as 
is lent to the pupils. The public library authority provides 
the rest. Both pupils and teachers and the general public 
can use both book stocks, which are integrated." 


In view of the limited finances at the disposal of school autho- 
rity as well as the public library authority, this arrangement is work- 
able in India especially in rural areas where adequate public facilities 
have not so far been provided either by the Zila Parishad or Panchayat 
Samiti or the State Government. In this way every literate man or 
woman in a village will be able to use his or her leisure to his ог her 
advantage. This will also result in all round development of the 
child born in a city who has adequate library facilities both in’ the 
school and outside the school. 


If the school and public library relationship is well developed 
and good library facilities in both school and public libraries are pro- 
vided, the experience of the average American youth as he grows 
through childhood and adolescence and uses libraries is worth men- 
tioning here in the words of Sara Innis Fenwick, so that we in India 
may also bring about such conditions in both school and public 
libraries for the benefit of the average Indian youth. She says: 


“This youth has been accustomed to using libraries since 
he could hold a book in his hands. His parents took him 
to the public library ; they brought books home to read to 
him ; they gave him a chance to choose his own books 
and to have a library card of his own as soon as he asked 
for it and knew what it represented. He was taken to 
pre-school Story hours at the public library and learned 
to enjoy stories and books with other children of his own 
age. He discovered that this building which his parents 
seemed to consider an important and pleasant place to go 
also had a special spot and a programme planned just for 
him. He found out that reading was a rewarding activity 
and that libraries had answers to many questions, that the 
range of subjects in books was as wide as his interests, and 
that the librarians would give him the guidance and help 
he needed. 


When he went to school, he found a library meeting the 
same needs. As a kindergarten pupil he found all his 
favourite picture and story books and enjoyed hearing 
stories told in the library. He was eager to read, and, as 
his skill increased, he found that he needed more and more 


1. Public Library Services for Children by Lionel R, McColvin : 
"Unesco, Paris, 1957, 
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books. As the years went by in elementary school, his 
interests widened. He read the books in the school 
library that interested him, and he was fortunate to find 
that in many areas of his special interests, when he had 
exhausted the school-library collection, there were more 
books on the subject, or by his favourite author, in the 
public library ; and, further more, the librarian would see 
that he had access to every book that he needed, whether 
it was in her department or not. The browsing he could 
do in the broader collection of the public library, selected 
as it was to provide an open door to knowledge to all 
members of the community, would open new doors to him 
too. Skills in using books, films, film-strips, recordings, 
tapes, as tools to solve problems and to locate information 
were learned in school classes and in the school library 
and transferred to the use of the collection in the public 
library, so that, when this youth graduated, he knew that 
there were resources in his community whereby he could 
continue his education formally or informaly, all his life. 


This is the way a young person has grown up in one of our 


urban centres where school and public library facilities 
have been well developed. There,was always a professional- 
ly trained librarian to guide him—a librarian who knew 


books and understood What he needed. Both librarians, 
School and public, 


had a single goal as faras he was 
concerned : to make reading an ever rich source of exper- 
lence to help him become an intelligent user of all sources 
of communication. 


2. There were more books on more 
Subjects, more specialised reference books, more periodicals; 
especially there were books, i 
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better than he did the special kind of book he needed at a 
particular time. Не remembered the long talks he had 
with her about the books they had enjoyed together. This 
young person was fortunate to have had books in 
abundance wherever he needed them in the community." 


The fortunate child is one who has both a library to use 


1. 


at School and a public library to which to resort to in his 
hours of freedom. The former will make his class work 
more interesting and fruitful ; the latter will look after his 


leisure time needs and, in particular, his individual reqire- 


ments and tastes. 
ИО. —Lionel В. McColvin. 


School and Public Library Relationship by Sara Innis Fenwick 


Library Quarterly January, 1960, Chicago, Illionis, U.S.A. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


READING INTERSTS OF SCHOOL CHILDREN AND 
PROMOTING SUITABLE LITERATURE 


READING TASTE OF SCHOOL CHILDREN IN INDIA 


A pilot project on "Reading for Pleasure" organised by the 
Ministry of Education, Government of India, revealed that children 
could develop taste for reading good books. The project was con- 
ducted from August 1957 to January 1958 in some schools in Delhi. 
It revealed that 614 students read 5,823 books inspite of ill-equipped 
school libraries, that they used 80% of books from school libraries, 
and that they studied 1,353 books in English and only 957 books in 


time activities of school children 


€ : athurin the urban schools 
of both Delhi and Punjab. belonging to the age group 13 to 15 (9th 


and 10th class students, both boys and girls) revealed that only 8 per 

i i examined by him were fond 
of reading newspapers, magazines or general books, that the habit is 
more frequent among girls and that the m 
prised of cheap story magazines 
this age group at home as well 


in Nilgiri district in South India А 
since 1959, conducted by Shri V.M g rict in South India) 


(1) The School Librarians as well as teachers must have a clear 
conception of various as 


I Pects of reading interests of school 
children. 


(2) The School Library can carry 9 t th А 
reading habit in children y out the task of developing 


only in close co-operation with 
other departments of the school. p 


(3) It is ‘taste’ which determines whether a boy or girl can be 
best satisfied by reading a true romance magazine or a 
book such as Gora (a novel by Rabindra Nath Tagore), 
but it is ‘interest’ in the field of reading which determines 
1. Library Herald, Volume 1 Nu b i i Li 
Association, Delhi € mber, 1, April, 1958, Delhi Library 


2, Education and the Future of India b : i > 
lications, Ambala Сап. OY УЗ. Mathur : Indian Pub 


3. Herald of Library Science, Volume, 3, November 1, 1964, Varanasi 
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the ‘area or content within which the person is going to 
read’. 


(4) Changes in the reading interests of young children are not 
conspicuous as in case of children of higher age-groups. 
For example, the year 11 to 13 is a period of interest in 
both boys and girls in books of adventure and mystery. 


(5) Reading interests of children are relative and must be look- 
ed at in relation to Space and Time. As such, social 
novels of Charles Dickens do not give as much satisfiac- 
tion toan Indian boy or girl of 14-16 age-group as those 
of Rabindra Nath Tagore, Mulk Raj Anand or even 
Ernest Hemingway (Winner of the Nobel and Pulitzer 
prizes). 

(6) There is a sudden rise of interest in non-fiction books by 
the time he is eleven years old and he plunges deeper and 
deeper into factual reading. 


(7) On the whole the number of fiction books read by children 
is more than that of non-fiction. 


(8) There is a steep fall in the number of books—fiction as well 
as non-fiction—read by children in Class ІХ and upwards 
due to increasingly heavy academic load and not due to 


any waning of interest. 


(9) Most children show a natural interest in reading. As such 
there is need for the observance of the Second Law of 
Library Science, viz. EVERY READER HIS BOOK. 


. Our present system of education lays undue emphasis on exami- 
nation and mere text book learning. The teacher’s pre-occupation 
at every stage seems to be taking his class through the set paces, and 
he does not bother himself with finding if he has met with any success 
in producing genuine interest in reading in any of his students. In 
the last analysis, perhaps the teacher is not to blame for this atrophy. 
He himself is а victim of circumstances and when the system does 
not demand anything better from him, he does not usually equip him- 


self withqualities or habits that will turn reading into a pleasure for 


reithethe preceptor or his pupils. Children are inquisitive by nature 
and in the hands of discerning teachers, their desire of information 
can be canalised to very good ends. They сап be easily encouraged 
into reading interesting books and periodicals. The growing child in 
school, must, therefore, be provided with such literature as fits into 
his pattern of interests if it is to evoke bis delight in it. For develop- 
ing reading tastes of children the teacher should, as observed by Mr. 
Sohan Singh, “bring into lives, and not merely into the class room 
litérature'whiclr will generate aid ‘keep alive, the dreams which have 
lent charm. in children'slives through the ages and which will be an 
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ambrosia to their growing mind.’ 
PAUCITY OF SUITABLE LITERATURE 


One serious handicap in which children suffer in many parts of 
this country is absence of suitable literature to feed their taste for 
reading. We have so far failed to produce, either in English or in 
Indian languages books that will meet the special needs of our child- 
ren. Literature produced in Europe or America does not and cannot 
do, because, in most cases, the knowledge of English that a successful 
perusal of these juvenile books demands, is absent among our 
average school-going boys and girls. We have not produced any 
considerable popular juvenile literature in English with Indan back- 
ground and written in a language and style that will suit children of 
different age-groups. One such book that has achieved nation wide 
popularity is that of Minoo Masani's *Our India". It seems to 
have been written at an inspired moment and has done more than 


dren authentic information 
Another inspiring book written for children 
is that of Jawahar Lal Nehru's “Letters from a Father to his Daughter” 
ше 5 daughter Indira in summer 
оопе and he was in the plains below. 
miy days of the world in a 
refe ; t we 
have not produced in Hindi or i Anu booke, ВШ 


і ncl or in regional languages many such 
claim originality either of theme oro 


5 


on such interestin 


Our magazin 
characteris 


; z nd bred up on the soil 
of India that can write, for the use of Indian children, 
.. 1. Mr. Sohan Singh, was of late Assi К 
Ministry of Education, Government of India Аай ee Oe ake 
Advisory Committee for Libraries, : s ecretary 


2. School and College L 


ү ibraries by 
Library Association, Madras. RE 


S.R. Ranganathan, 1942, Madras 
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books charged with the right kind of experimental back- 
ground. It is only they that can make our children’s 
books register well, so to speak, with the experience that 
the children build up with the aid of their primary senses 
while living their moment-to-moment and day-to-day life 
in their domestic, social and geographical environment. 
It is only they that will have the flair to determine the 
correct proportion in which information about other 
latitudes, cultures and nations can be included in our 
children’s books, so that they may be easily absorbed and 
integrated by the young readers. This holds good in the 
case of all classes of books, be they inspirational, or infor- 
mative. It should also be emphasised that it would be 
injurious if the writing of our children’s books were left 
in the hands of the narrow, bigoted, traditionalist type of 
persons. An author of childrens’ books should be an 
Indian, who is widely read and widely travelled, who can 
describe for our children worthwhile foreign things with 
sympathy and colour rather than in the manner of Miss 
Mayo's Mother India and who will purify and enrich our 


cultural heritage, rather than decry it or inbreed it’’.? 


9 The. Secondary Education Commission also felt the need for 
Suitable literature for children and adolescents and made in their 
Report in passing a reference to this associate problem as under :— 


"At present there is great paucity of such books in practi- 
cally all Indian languages and unless the Centre and the 
State Governments take well-thought measures to encourage 
the production of suitable books for general reading, the 
objective in view cannot be realised—books suitable not 
only from the point of view of contents, but also of print- 
ing, binding and illustrations. This may be done by 
giving financial assistance to qualified and. well-established 
organisations engaged in the production of such books, by 
offering prizes to the best published and by arranging 
translations of. good children's books available in English 
and published in various regional languages. We believe 
that, if school libraries are better financed and are able to 
buy a larger number of books and if a love of reading is 
created in the students and eventually in adults with the 
increased purchase of books, the law of demand and 
supply will come into play. and more and better books will 


be published". 


A. Conference on Reading Habits convened by 
Education, Government of India, in 1956, also reve 


Peer 


1. School and College Libraries by S.R. Ranganathan, 1942. 


the Ministry of 
aled that there 
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is lack of sufficiently interesting and good books in various Indian 
languages which could awaken in the minds of children an interest 
in general reading. Although the largest number of books publish- 
ed in India were educational, yet juvenile literature accounted for 3.5 


percent. Only 771 books for the young were published in English 
and all Indian languages.* 


According to Mr. Shankar Pillai? “Specialised writing for 
children hardly exits in India”, and “the idea still persists that 
writing for children is just high-grade buffoonery. Of the 400 
manuscripts with the Children's Book Trust, not one can go into 
print without drastic alteration and re-writing". 


Stimulatin 


і аге required for 
young children of to-day. Highly Interesting and well illustrated 


lowing topics in Indian languages 


Adventures and explorations, Animal life, Aviation, Bio- 


Women, careers, Town and 

Country life, Folk tales and fairy tales, Health and Safety, 
{ ; nventors, Hobbies, Humour, Music 

and Art, Mystery Stories, Poetry and Drama, Romance, 
Science Fiction, Simplified Short 

ories for boys and girls of different 
and Television, Trans- 


|, The Government of India has alre 
limited scale but considerable work has to be done in different langu- 
ages all over the country. Since 1955 there has been marked 
improvement in the methods of Printing and design of children books 
published in India. The Children’s Book Trust has also started a 
series of books called “India, Land and People”, and is to publish 
the translation of important selected works of foreign and Indian 


ady started this work on a 


1. Books for Children by У, Ki 


2. Indian Information Ist October, 1964 ini tion 

and Broadcasting, Government. of India, New Deibi inistry ii Шога Ж. 
И .3. Mr. Shankar Pilai is Chai f : D 

etablished by the Goveram ent. of pidan 9f the Children's Book Trust, 
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writers. Over 400 manuscripts with the Book Trust are being select- 
ed by foreign concerns for publication abroad preferably with illus- 
trations by Indian artists. To begin with a set of 12 books each on 
Stories from Indian mythology, on heroes and heroines and on ele- 
phants will be published and each book will be printed at less than a 
Tupee with the financial aid of the UNESCO. А two-year course 
in children’s book illustrations is proposed to be started by the Trust. 
The Sahitya Academy, New Delhi, has already published translations 
of some highly acclaimed and famous works of Indian writers into 
almost all the 14 languages recognised by Our Constitution. The 
Delhi Public Library has also published in simple Hindi beautifully 
illustrated small books on Land and People of India, Japan, China, 
Tran etc. Sasta Sahitya Mandal, New Delhi, has also prepared useful 
Hindi Literature for children and adults. Similarly, the Idara 
Talim-O-Tarakki, Jamia, New Delhi, has brought out small Social 
Education books useful not only for the neo-literates but also for 
children and the general public inthe rural areas. The Pocket 
Gandhian Series started by the Vidya Bhawan, Bombay, provide 
ood reading books for the study of Gandhian literature by students 
in Schools and Colleges. Similarly the Navjeevan Trust, Ahmadabad, 
has produced popular editions of some works of Mahatma Gandhi 
especially edited for school children. The Indian National Biblio- 
graphy compiled by the National Library, Calcutta. has removed the 
long felt difficulty of knowing the production of books in the 
Country. The Ministry of Education now actively participates in the 
publication and promotion of reading materials. National competi- 
tion for books for new-literates, competition for books for children 
and competition for books for the new reading public on inter- 
national understanding and simple science and adaptations of foreign 
classics are held every year. The State Awards for excellence in 
Printing are also being given annually by the Government of India. 
Raj Kamal Publications Private Ltd., New Delhi, is publishing 
Useful literature for children in India. Under the Series “Kamal 
Kitabs” they have published books which are easy to read and 
Understand, and which have especially been written for Indian 
Children by Mr. J. Bharat Das, an author of international repute. 
These books have been beautifully illustrated by some India's most 
renowned young artists. They have also made available Volumes of 
Wonder World of Science" in Hindi, Marathi, Tamil, Bengali etc. 
With the assistance of the Government of India in the Ministry of 
Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs. They have also published 
Scientific and Technical Books in English and Hindi and also 
brought out Raj Kamal Pocket Book Series in Hindi whose price 
Tange from Rupee one to Rupees two only. Mr. Upendra Nath 


Shk, our foremost Hindi writer has especially written for 
n Man, Kakaran ka Teli, 


Children fine small books entitled, Dachi, 
Moti and Gokham, priced Rupee one each. These books have been 
Published by Neelabh Prakashan, Allahabad. 
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NEED FOR CREATIVE WRITERS OF RIGHT TYPE OF 
CHILDREN LITERATURE AND GOOD PUBLISHERS 


In the Secondary stage of education in India we find that at 
home as well as Schools our children miss the refining influence of 
good books, and as such it is necessary that all possible steps and 
measures should be taken and devised to produce the right type of 
literature to feed the interest of the children. The problem is to 
provide right type of children literature. Principal V.R. Taneja 


recently discussed this problem in a Literary Workshop recently held 
at Chandigarh. He says :— 


"To be able to create proper child literature it is not 
enough to know the needs and tastes of children, their 
interests and aptitudes but the author must also have a 
revelation, a blissful years of innocence. According to 
Walter Delamare, only the rarest kind of best in everything 
can be good enough for the young mind. One has to 
catch the glimpse of the early years to be able to do jus- 
tice to the art of creating child literature. But you will 
agree with us that it is hardly possible in later life to 
recover the intense delight, the untellable joy and the 
happiness and fear and grief and pain of those years of 
child. It is, therefore, that only the gifted men and 
women can write for children. It is only the gifted who 
can think of appealing theme, correct approach and capti- 
vating style." 


ROLE OF SCHOOL LIBRARIAN IN STI D 
PRODUCTION OF CHILDREN'S BOOKS PASO cde de 

Dr. Ranganathan has suggested the following steps by which 
the school librarian can play his part i i CERE z 
ОР races play part in the stimulation and produc 
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classified sequence. At convenient intervals, such notes in 
the diary should be sorted out. The availability of books 
on such subjects should be checked up by looking up 
trade-lists and bibliographies. On some subjects, there 
may be some books. But in that case, the standard 
should be examined. It may be that there is none of 
the right kind to serve the children. The Director of 
Libraries should pool such lists, work out a priority list 
for production, and then make it known to the world of 


authors."* 


ROLE OF TEACHERS AND PUBLISHERS IN THE PR 
CTION OF CHILDREN LITERATURE 


In every State there may be appreciable number of teachers “‘as 
resonate with the child's mind and imagination" and they can write 
for children. They should organise themselves in a Children's 
Literature Association which should secure assistance of local experts 
who have got the power of expression on the subject of books to be 
written by these creative authors, so that accuracy of the informa- 
tion conveyed in the books is guaranteed. Every effort should be 
made to encourage aspirants and adherents to the profession of 


authorship of children's books. 


ODU- 


.. The publishers should also be imaginative and enterprizing in 
utilizing creative effort of authors in the production of attractive and 
best literature for childern. There should be further moral, legal 
and financial support of Government to the setting up of a Co- 
Operative Agency of booksellers for supply of books on All India 
basis of uniform rates and standard terms of supply to educational 
institutions and libraries forming part of the educational system. We 
need such authors, publishers, booksellers and librarians who would 
co-operate and co-ordinate in the production and promotion of 
children literature and thus become indispensable pillars of the 


‘edifi i ^d ia. We need in India publishers like 
ice of literature’ in India e ne lia rte Oliver Gold- 


John Newburry (1713-1763) who employed men 
i and SEU a onde 2 writing book for children and who in 
founded Newburry Medal for award cac? year he 
of the best children Book written during the year. A British pub- 
lisher, Mr. Gordon Landough, two children, his 
daughters Bonny aged ten and Diana aged 13, to serve ашо for 
anew Children’s Paperback Series “Armada Paperbacks men e 
for boys and girls in an age-group rougly nine to thirteen. Ina 
trial assignment Bonny and Diana helped in screening the first selec- 
tions for Armada. They have since been made editors, with full 
i :ence-All India Seminar on School Libra- 
ries; TUE qe mu decem for Secondary Education-NCERT, 
NEW DELHI. 
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powers of selection of titles. The father of these girl-editors was 
quoted in the Bookseller as saying, “Who is better qualified to say 
what appeals most to this age group than the children who are in 
it?” In France there is French children’s Jury to award prize for 


children’s book in connection with the Annual “Salan de L’ 
Enfrance’’, Paris. 


project of production of 
authors, enterprizing pub- 
ntcan co-operate and pro- 
India Seminar on School 


need for keen observation and an experime 
lity of children books from various 
vocabulary to suit different psycho 
of exposition and the number of w 


different levels. A survey of children’s books and of children's use 
of books should be made in each 


State or linguistic region. An ex- 
perimental study should be made aboutthe way in which a child 
picks up the idea in a printed book. For this purpose, the teaching 
аот апа the library profession should work out a scheme in 
which : 


(a) Individual schools probe into the Subject fields and the 
levels of standards wh 


ich do not have ¢ ient number 
of children books s re a suficient ay 
(b) The results of such 


n | probing are cumulated by the profes- 
“onal, educational and library associations of the States, 
an 


(c) The National Book Tr 


: ust digests and consolidates the 
recommendations of th 


the diffrent States’ Organisations and 
promotes the production of Children’s books in the subject 
fields of different levels of standards, 

The said Se 
children books for award of prizes by t 


and books of 
objective and impersonal method. 
lishers and booksellers in India hav 


Book Publishing Co-operative Society and t f 
production of Suitable books fo ik Nu d and Red 


languages and organise the sale b 


U.K., then libraries and the reading 
П 15 sure to be expanded. Tt will be 


b 
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no use if 


libraries are not provided with good reading materials for 


the students and all our efforts to achieve the target of providing 


free and compulsory education upto the age of 14 will become 
| meaningless. 
In this connection, the following advice given by Murial Wasi, 


І 
an expert on Children Literature in India, is worth consideration by 
all who have good of children at heart :— 


1. 


Quarterly, Ministry of Education, 


1963 (95 ). 


Wanted Gcod Books fo 


“If this ‘genre’ of literature should not lag behind adult 
publications with us in India, it is essential for Indian 
writers. artists and publishers to co-ordinate their activities 
till good books for children appear by the million, as a 
matter of course, in the Indian market. There should also 
be organisations in the States of India willing to co-ordinate 
who are frequently without financial reserves while they 
experiment in writing books for children. Ambitious 
print-orders for books are steps in the right direction, for 
publishers must be prepared to the risks in something 
that will almost yield increasing returns in the next 


decade." 


Wasi: Education 


i Murial 
г Children by M March-December, 


Government of India, 


CHAPTER XXXIV 
SCHOOL LIBRARY IMPROVEMENT PROGRAMME 


In the democratic set-up of free India the development of the 
school library as an instrument of education in secondary schools 
has become a dominant need of the present situation, in view of the 
changed aims and objectives of Secondary Education in India as a 
result of the recommendations of the Secondary Education Commis- 
Sion. The said Commission formulated the aims of secondary 
education as “the training of character to fit the students to parti- 
cipate creatively as citizens in the emerging democratic social order, 
the improvement of their practical and Vocational efficiency so that 
they may play their part in building up the economic prosperity of 
their country and the development of their literary, artistic and 
cultural interests, which are necessary for self-expression and for 


the full development of human Personality without which a living 
national culture cannot come into being.” 


PROGRAMME FOR LIBRARY IMPROVEMENT 


The problem of improving school libraries requires greater 
attention than before, in view of the changing pattern of our Secon- 
ary Education and growing failures in examinations. There has 
been a three fold Increase in the number of Schools and of students, 


n » especially in the out-of-wa: places are not 
equipped with the best of teachers and libraries. ея schools are 


libraries and improving existing lib 
schools. 


The problem of the most satisfacto: 


tration, control and Support of the school 


solved. For this School Library T ld be 
chalked out immediately b quei e i 


school administrators, headmasters, teachers, librarians, the State 


Library Association, а i i П 
ан parents and the public should make their fu 


r he programme should lay down all the minimum 
Вн of a School Library, viz. building, equipment staff, 
books and other materials. It should also lay down what principles 
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ork should be adopted, what rules, regulations and routines 
end eos o owed and how selection and acquisition should be done 
im d work should be undertaken inthe library. АП 
Sate te aes and difficulties facing the education authorities at the 
should ү as well as at the district level in respect of school libraries 
a we e considered. The new Core subjects in Higher Secondary 
RO. E are required to be taught by dynamic methods of teaching 
Еее) сше collateral reading of supplementary books in the 
interest 1 m with a view to arouse, deepen, widen and foster the 
y 5 of children not only in the general field of social studies but 
E in individual subject-areas like History, Geography, Civics and 

conomics. The State should provide handsome grants for the 
need of books and equipment for school libraries. Whole time 
ih аы who аге trained graduates in Library Science should be 
роде in all High/Higher Secondary Schools and as a temporary 
ш ше ое training course be organised for teacher-libra- 
libra and their work-load be sufficiently decreased on account of the 

ry work. 


SUPERVISION 


Sù Supervision of school libraries is also necessary 50. that a 
user is able to give administrative directions to school libraries 
ү h a view to solve the various problems facing the education autho- 
libre at the State level and the district level. Evaluation of existing 
тагу facilities and library services is required before the supervisot 
can actively advise and assist in a programme of improvement of 
Ше school library, help in selecting the printed material and non- 
ook material and build up a balanced library collection. The pri- 
mary purpose of instructional supervision is to facilitate the learning 
of students by improving the conditions that affect it, е. g budget, 
Staff, books, building and equipment. The State Library supervisor 
should be appointed to promote and co-ordinate school library 
activities on a State wide basis. The Supervisor of Libraries should 
be a Senior Officer of the Education Department with highly specia- 
lised knowledge and information on school and college libraries, so 
that he is able to tackle the problem boldly and realistically and, as 
put in by the authors of “Тһе School Library Supervisor", »“a library 
Supervisor must develop close personal relationship with librarians, 
principals and teachers and is а buffer challenge as well as guide 
for the staff.” 1 


HEADMASTER’S ROLE 

. Headmasters, are in a strategic position to do some thing about 
it. The Headmaster should have little trouble in interesting the 
teachers in the establishment of a good library service 1n the school, 


‘The School Library Supervisor, edited by Harold Lincour, American 


Library Association Chicago, 1956. 
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as teachers interested in their job will be quick to see its advantages. 
The headmaster or principal should show genuine interest in impro- 
ving the library service of the school and stand ready to provide 
what aid he can give that would help the teacher-librarian to be 
more hopeful in tackling the problem. Не may even hold а small 


that the Headmaster or Principal of the school is able to "integrate 
the school library as an organic part of the life of the school." 


HOW TO WORK THE PLAN 


What is required is that School library must be made the 
most attractive and pleasant part of the school building in which a 
balanced collection of well-selected, suitable and attractive books 
and other printed materials, properly classified 
provided for use and reference both by the stude 
in a most congenial atmosphere and under the 
time trained librarian or teacher-librarian, who is responsible for all 


d also for Providing consultative and 


l A trained erson, with an understan- 
ding of boys and girls, of the methods М 


a knowledge of books and materials, 
teachers and Headmasters, i 
Schools, in making the library 


Until our ed ucato 


the administrators, the teachers and the Public. Library Programme 
in a school where no library exists can advance without a mint of 
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money if there is a will to carry it out. Library room can be made 
from a classroom, or a store room or any multi-purpose room in the 
school. Adjustable tables, chairs and shelves can be improvised for 
use in the library till standardised and attractively built furniture 
and better space is. made available in the schoo] for use as Library. 
With increased awareness, it is easier and more challenging to make 
even further progress. What is required is a belief that every boy 
and girl has a right to enjoy the pleasures and the knowledge em- 
bodied in books which must be provided in the school library. It is 
no longer a luxury item in the school but a “must”. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


In conclusion, one more plan is suggested in the context of 
School Library Improvement Programme as described above. In 
India so far no School Library Association has been founded for the 
development and educational use of school libraries. Such an Asso- 


ciation is necessary so that school librarians and teacher librarians 


are able to exchange information and experience ofall kinds among 
and co-operation with the educa- 


themselves and to promote contact 

tional associations in the matter of stimulation and satisfaction of 
reading interests of school children. The need for such an Associa- 
tion is also necessary for promotion of a technique suitable for 
school libraries as such, for getting and providing information, 
planning, organisation and equipment of school libraries. A group 
of teachers and librarians interested in school librarianship, under 
the expert guidance of the leaders in the profession in India, would 
do well if they take the initiative and form such an Association as 
early as possible. The Association when formed should foster the 
cause of good school library service in all schools in the country 
and bring about a uniform and effective system of school libraries 
all over India with the co-operation of the educational authorities 
and bodies running schools in India and with the active assistance 
of the All India Council for Secondary Education, so that the 


Students passing out of Secondary Education stage “may play their 
f their country and the 


part in building up the economic prosperity о 2 | 
development of their literary, artistic and cultural interests which are 
necessary for self-expression and for the full development of human 
Personality, without which a living national culture cannot come 


into being.” ! З 1 

This Association can also advise and assist the educational 
authorities or teacher's training colleges 1n the matter of training of 
on should have local Bran- 


teachers inlibrary work. This Associati | 
ches in all States in India, to afford members opportunity of 


meeting one another and exchanging ideas on educational, library 
and technical subjects relevant to school libraries and to represent 


Secondary Education Commission, 
New Delhi, 1953. 


Goyernment of 


. 1, Report of the 
India, Ministry of Education, 
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the Association in the area concerned. There should also be an 
Annual General Meeting of the Association and a School Library 
Conference at the venue where All India Educational Conference 
meets. There should also be an Organ of the Association, a 
Quarterly or Monthly Journal for School Librarians and Teacher- 
Librarians which should establish a means of communication with 
librarians and teacher-librarians and students in the matter of bring- 
ing to their notice the latest trends in library science and librarian- 
ship and that Journal should cover all aspects of librarianship as 
they relate to High and Higher Secondary stages of education. The 
Association should also publish book lists suitable for School libra- 


ries, pamphlets and Teports on special topics and booklets giving 
guidance to school librarians. 


“Good scools, Very good schools, and excellent schools all 
need excellent libraries. Inferior schools need excellent 
libraries ‚too, to overcome the omissions of the curriculum 
and to compensate for the poor instructional programme.” 


Frances Henne in «Т owards Excellence 
in School Library Programs.” 


CHAPTER XXXV 
A SCHOOL LIBRARY OF TOMORROW 


bs as a гез of the changing pattern of Secondary Education in 
аА : is recognised that the future school library must function 
а egral part of the school and its curriculum and that the 
Moai a must be accelerated and broadened by the use of many and 
os evices and materials in dynamic methods of teaching. As 
eed in a progressive school, the library will become increasingly 
It ape and be indispensable in a dynamic approach to teaching. 
=a not only supply enrichment materials in all fields of study but 
ea materials at all levels of difficulty. The teaching will 
The ада class-room centred but child-centred and library-centred. 
skills hild’s learning will be self-directed апа he will acquire reading 
E do reading activities through the agency of the school 


LOCATION 


ing A school library of tomorrow will be the most attractive place 
| E school so that the pupils are naturally drawn to it. It will 
ie like *a thing of beauty and a joy for ever”. It will be centrally 
оа so as to be of easy access from апу part іп the school buil- 

ing, and in a relatively quiet area so that pupils and teachers can 
aterials or can learn how to use them in an atmos- 
ading room will be well-lit 
d equipment that suit the 
The tables and chairs will be of sturdy con- 
ht of the reader. The school 


will go to the library and read under the guidance of the teacher 

i ose one hour later 
с ofstudents. There will also be 
will as group work on projects 


The books and the librarian will take up more space in the 
future library. In view of the new educational goal which stresses 
the importance of individualised instruction and indenpendent study, 
the main library room with its work-room will be an important 
area in the school and will require more space than the library in 


to-day’s school. 
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The library of tomorrow will afford an opportunity to explore 
books, and widen horizons of the children, The class-room teacher 
will stimulate pupils to use the library to tind and organise materials 
on selected subjects or class Projects, encourage pupils to use the 
library for recreational and leisure reading, borrow books for use in 
the class-room and encourage pupils to select books for this purpose, 
keep the librarian informed of prospective class-room demands on 
the library, and enjoy reading and share good books with the stu- 


Students. 1 The teacher will make the library a functional part of 
the child's everyday experience. 


quirements. The growth of 
aching technique and will 


consequently transfer the School library into "the heart of the 


School.” As the school library will 


who must have undergone profession 
library training, and is capable of carrying out the technical organi- 
sation of the library. It will be his Tesponsibility to provide profes- 
Sional outlook and leadership, professional skills, instructions in. lib- 
Tary use and make report as to developments to the administrator 
and evaluate the programme and improve it from year to year. 


Teachers and Students will expect more from the school library 
of the future. The Secondary school library of the future like the 
secondary school library of today. will not be able to give all the 
Services required of it, but it will continue to Strengthen those func- 
tions that relate directly to the Selection, organisation, interpretation 
А Serve at Students. The library 
1 1 j Or readin i ibrar, 
Instruction, but its role will be Primarily а inda e апа ne 


1 : pecial subject ion. The lib- 
Гагу will furnish materials needed for i m 


Г 1 1 or personal and vocational 
guidance, The library will co-operate with teacher їп experimental 
use of materials with the handicapped as well as the able reader. The 
library will experiment with materi 


ib Developing Libr. Service—A H; i " 
chers-Librarians by Anand Malik and Aci Напа Mo nde Lo о Te 


Basic Training College, Chand 


SCHOOL LIBRARY OF TOMORROW > uo МӨЗ 


_ The teachers will expect the library to have the basic professio- 
nal journals, year books and bibliographies in their special field. The 
library staff in the future high school will have to devote larger hours 
to material selection than in the past. The schools of tomorrow 
will have library which would provide ample opportunity to pupils 
visiting the library to get practical training in civics and citizenship. 
Such a school will then justify the statement that “the school exists 
for a democratic purpose, for the good of citizenship.” The ideal of 
equal opportunity for all will then be transmitted into reality. 


LIBRARIAN OF TOMORROW 

The Librarian of tomorrow will expect the librarian to ‘give 
expert assistance in the use of materials. Many high schools will 
offer summer sessions for students who desire to study additional 
subjects as well as those who are required to repeat courses. Tea- 
chers will use the library during the summer months for study and 
research on curriculum problems. In rural areas which do not have 
public libraries the school libraries will take an added significance for 
parents, community leaders and citizens who feel the need for this 
type of service. A school library there will be open in the eve- 
nings and on Saturdays and Sundays and also during the summer to 
serve the community, through the co-operation and support of the 
local body. A special section of the school library will be set aside 
for use by parents. It will naturally contain books, pamphlets and 
magazines on child welfare, health education and family living. As a 
Tesult of co-operative planning, book displays and other appropriate 


exhibits will be made available for reading by more people, . during 
The fundamental aim of the librarian 


books into as many hands and their contents 
possible" and in consequence the smallest 
in the library will remain on its shelves at 


any given time, and such a 
the words of Dr. S.R. Ranganathan ‘a 1 
Service will be the essence o HA 
the librarian in a state of confusion and indecision 
and the librarian within a short time gives him plenty of material 
which accomplishes the purpose, the librarian will then have prac- 
tised a positive philosophy of boak and w hava e NE o 
inne! i i i nd fulfilling the dynam 
г satisfaction of serving and by movement of books by the 


plied with Lightfoot's Law, that is, “The main purpose of an acade- 
ff out of his library. 
i i i iti less than that of a 
The librarian will hold position and rank no 
senior teacher in the School. He will not feel sorry ОГ frustrated 
and change the profession after he has once chosen it but vi e 


pror fpei oa 
1. Robert H: Lightfoot Jr. Director of the Lib: 


Peoria, 1, Illinois 


rary, Bradley, University; 
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proud to have adopted it. He will really enjoy books, enjoy library 
work and enjoy the library. “He will also enjoy all the privileges of 
a teacher such as prestige, salary, hours of work, vacation, leave, 
association and have splendid bright prospects and, as put in by 
Miss Sarah Leslie Wallace, “tomorrow’s librarian will travel a glory 
toad. ”1 


‘LIBRARY AS CO-ORDINATING AGENCY FOR THE CURRI- 
CULUM 


In view of а change in educational philosophy and pattern of 
secondary education, the school library of tomorrow will have to be 
a co-ordinating agency for the curriculum and it can become the 


centre of the learning programme in the schools of the future in the 
following ways :— ? 


‚ (1) The display of teaching materials, transcription maps, 
charts etc. is just as apparent as are shelves of books. p 


(2) In planning of the work of the teacher or the pupils the 
librarian recommends audio-visual aids, such as a motion 
picture or a radio programme for children as quickly as he 
recommended a book, 

(3) The library presents an inviting, home-like atmosphere 
and is provided with comfortable chairs, tables and reading 
materials which encourage profitable reading. 


(4) The library provides ante rooms to which small groups of 
Students may retire for work cooperatively in a Unit 
related to a Class room lesson or assignment under way. 


Pt of children's libraries in the 
and “colossal shortage of suitable 
" in India the school libraries of 
ding material to the boys and 
nd the film will also form essen- 
llibrary service. “By intelligent 
ommunication", as observed by 
will be achieved in rousing in the 
know, the first most essential 


ыз AN E 
1. “So you want to be a Librarian" I К 
and Row, New York, Dee © à Librarian” by Sarah Leslie Wallace : Harper 


2. Herold Speers : The School Library as the Co-ordinating A епс. 
for the School Curriculum, Т Н Lee ns A d 
ber, 1948, page 400-403. he School Review Volume LVI, No. 2, Septem 


= ЛЫ 
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which form i 
at ani i R Же $ 
as we have”. 1 mpressional age in a severely divided society such 


,. One day, in th 
libra , e many secondary schools we shall see the scho 1 
ош pm humming with activity, the children there all busy Ha 
jotpwisdge ir activity they are learning how to make use of their 
matena Жо acquire information from books and other reading 
ce а ie ibrarian helping them through their own activities to 
that day E in learning the skill they need. How easily we reach 
йогу spends on material things to be provided in the library of 
anall, dese ow quickly we get there , indeed whether we get there 
, depends on all those who care for children, administrators and 


the Н 
teachers in the school and the parents in the home. 


MN the Secondary Education in India is reconstructed in 

mmi: with the recommendations of the Secondary Education 

TOW! as ion, the picture of the Secondary School Library of tomor- 
, as visualized by the said Commission will be as under :— 

“The library will be the hub and the centre of the intel- 

ised school and play 


lectual and literary life of the reorgant 
i ‘s all the other subjects or the work- 


the same part vis-a-vis à 
shop for technical subjects. In fact, even in the case of 
scientific and technical subjects it will have a very impor- 
tantrole. An intelligent teacher and an interested class 
will raise, or find themselves confronted with many issues 
and problems in the course of their work in history, ge0g- 
raphy, science, literature etc. No text-book could possi- 


de the solution to all these problems or offer the 
nd no intelligent 


all the thinking, 
рїї. They will 


y have recourse to the library as à source 
e and the trained and understanding 
direct them to the books 
omfortable facilities for 
them to read and take otes and co-operatively 
draw up their plans of work. Thus they will be trained 
in the art of purposeful reading and making their own 
T way in the world of ideas. In addition to this purely 
utilitarian function, the library will also provide facilities 
for developing their taste in the reading for pleasure which 

is a most valuable and meaningful hobby. 
inspi May this picture and vision of a school library of tomorrow 
Spire us to do all we can to achieve the objective and may we 
till the goal is reached." 8 


«AB 
xu ANNE и шор 
1. School Libraries-Today M. Ketkar : 


2 Educational Forum. 7 
. Kathupnishad (1-3-14). 


and reference sources, 


and Tomorrow by W. 
(2) April, 1962. 


Appendices 


APPENDIX 1 
RECOMMENDATIONS ON SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


A. Summary of Recommendations of the Secondary Education 
Commission (1952-53), Ministry of Education, Government of India. 


(1) As the proper use of a well-equipped school library is 
absolutely essential for the efficient working of every educational 
institution and for encouraging literary and cultural interests in stu- 
dents, every Secondary School should have such a library ; class 
libraries and subject libraries should also be utilized for this 
purpose. 


(2) Trained librarians, who have a love for books and an 
understanding of students’ interests, should be provided in all 
Secondary Schools and all teachers should be given some training in 
the basic principles of library work, in the Training Colleges as well 
as through refresher courses. 


(3) Such teachers as have not had any training in library 

M "n 
work during the period of study in training colleges should be given 
opportunities for attending summer courses in librarianship for 
periods ranging from 4 to 8 weeks. A short course of training in 
School librarianship will enable the teacher concerned to give to the 
trained librarian of the school. 

(4) Where there are no separate Public Libraries, the school 
libraries should, so far as possible, make their facilities available to 
the local public and all public libraries should have a special section 
for children and adolescents. 

(5) In places where there is no public library, the school 
also consider the possibility of throwing open the school library to 
the public outside school hours. i 

(6) The furniture in the library should suit the age-group 
height, etc. so as to develop proper sitting postures etc. 

(7) In States where a library cess is levied, the proceeds should 
also be utilized to strengthen and improve school libraries. 
aces it may be more коошо иша up 
the school library in such a way that it may also serve the function 
ofa pubic brary, for the locality, thus avoiding the duplication of 
buildings and furniture and to some extent of staff. 


(8) In smaller pl 
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В. RECOMMENDATIONS OF OTHER EXPERTS AND BODIES 


(D Dr. 5. К. Ranganathan in his Scheme for Post War 
Reconstruction of Libraries in India recommended that in order to 
cover the entire edifice of post war India School and College Libra- 
ries are also necessary “to enable the formal agencies of early educa- 
tion to do their preparatory work and train the young ones of the 
community effectively in the use of the library system of the land.” 
He is also of the view that a reservoir and liaison library to *supple- 
ment and co-ordinate the resources" of the school libraries in a 
district is necessary at the headquarters of the district to feed the 
School libraries With informative and recreative books. He has 


5 President, the District Librarian 
as the Secretary, and representati 


Libraries. 


Association in its meeting held at Ame 
1950 resolved that “as the School librar 
essential that he should b 


(П) The International Federation of Secondary Teachers 


Sterdam, Holland, in August, 
с y exists for the pupil, it is 
е given a part in its management.” 

(IIT) A Unesco Internation 
public libraries held at Delhi Publi 


to 26th October, 1955 recommended i ice for 
children in schools be i Gites eee Re 


Improved in accordance with definite plan 
and that such service be i 1 е 


(IV) The Madhya Pradesh State Librar Conference held at 
Nagpur on 29th and 30th October, 1955 which was presided over by 
Y. M. Mulay, Deputy Librarian, National Library, Calcutta, passed 
the following resolution : 


“As libraries form an integral part in the school life of a 
boy, this conference feels that the management of school 
libraries form an integral part of the curriculum in the 
training of teachers in normal schools, Training Institutes 


and colleges and requests the respective authorities to 
frame their curricular Keeping this in view”. 


(V-a) The Second All Hyderabad Library Conference held at 
Secunderabad on 17th, 18th and 19th December, 1955 which was 
Presided over by Mr. G. Saiyidain, Additional Secretary, 


| 
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Ministry of Education, Government of India, passed the following. 
resolution :— 
“This conference resolves that there should be a full time 
trained librarian in charge of every school, governmental 
or otherwise, and that he should enjoy the same status as 
any member on the teaching staff." 


(V-b) Mr. G. L. Trehan, Secretary Punjab Library Association, 
in the Symposium on «School and Children libraries in India" at 
the Eleventh All India Library Conference held at Calcutta on 9th 
April 1956, suggested that library services in Schools in India should 
be greatly improved and the School library must be made the most 
attractive and pleasant part of the school building in which a balan- 
ced collection of well-selected, suitable and attractive books, properly 
classified and catalogued, are provided for use and reference both by 
the students and the teachers in dynamic methods of teaching. 


(V) The Seminar Camp of Delhi Principals held at Pahalgam 
(Kashmir) under the Department of Extension Services, Central 
Institute of. Education, Delhi, in June, 1956, recommended in their 
report as follows :— 


]. The school library and reading room should be well-equip- 
ped, tastefully furnished, well-lighted and ventilated so 
that the students may be attracted and encouraged to take 
advantage of it. It should be spacious enough and should 
be located in a quiet corner. 

2. Books and periodicals should be easily accessible to the 
students—the open-shelf system is recommended. 


3. New arrivals should be suitably displayed to attract atten- 
tion of studen‘s and teachers. 


4. It is very desirable that class-libraries containing sufficient 
number of books on suitable topics be organised. Ade- 
quate library grant should be given for the purpose by the 

management and the Government. Parents сап also ; 
in equipping the library by donating books, periodicals 
ete. 

5. The time-table should be so framed that each class gets 
at least two periods every week for extra-reading. | These 
periods should be utilised for silent reading of periodicals 
and books. (b) guiding pupils with regard to reading 
material and ascertaining whether they have gone through 


the books, and (c) reporting а i 


nd discussing 1n the class 
about the books and periodicals read by the students. 


tra books read by each student 
е to each student 


ntries on the 


6. A proper record of ex ] 
should be maintained by alloting one pag 
in the library issue register OT by making € 
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individual cards. This record should be periodically 
entered in the student's progress report books. 


7. The librarian should be trained, well-read and | interested 
in children so that the requisite guidance, encouragement 
and help may be available to the students. Ina large 
School there should be a library assistant to help him. JE 
there is no trained librarian the Services of a senior 
teacher interested in reading and library work should be 
utilized to organise the work of the library. 


literature. It is only such a teacher who can inspire his 


Students and guide them in the right selection of reading 
material. 


Tage the students to supplement their class work by extra 


such as will stimulate in the pupils an interest in studies 
and make them work independently, 


. . (УП) Mr. Sohan Singh, Assistant Educational Adviser (Libra- 
ries), Ministry of Education, Government of India, in the Unesco 
Seminar on Public Libraries held in Delhi in 1956 recommended that 


following six types of services can be rendered by the public library 
to the school and School libraries :— 


(1) lending Publications and audo-visual materials for 
Schools ; 


(2) permitting the use of library premises А 
(3) preparing booklists for school ; 

(4) book publicity ; 

(5) giving training in library methods : 

(6) giving technical service to school. 


l. Every Secondary school should be provided with a sepa- 
rate room for the library. 
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2. А full time trained librarian should be appointed in every 
school. If that is not possible at present then only the 

teacher with a real love for reading and intimate acquain- 

tance with children's literature should be put in charge of 

the library. He may be given three months’ training in 

Library Science. His teaching periods should be reduced 

to two-thirds of the the number allotted to the other 


teachers. 


3. Every school library should have separate sections for 
children and for teachers. The teachers’ section should 
contain reference books on Education. 


4. Annual book festival should be arranged during which all 
kinds of fresh arrivals, albums, book reviews, pictorial 
charts should be displayed. 


5. Since the school libraries are ill-equipped, the Government 
should give liberal annual library grants. 


6. School library must remain open for two hours in the 
evening every day. The librarian should be paid a special 
allowance for this over-time duty. 


(IX), TheExploratory Seminar of Headmasters and Head- 
mistresses of member schools held at Chandigarh in August-Septem- 
ber, 1957 under the auspicious ofthe Department of Extension 
Services started by the All India Council for Secondary Education 
recommended that all schools should have library and reading rooms 
and subject-teachers should frequently refer to books and journals in 
the library and for the effective use and better working of the school 
libraries. The Department of Education should maintain а sugges- 
tive list of books and the headmasters and headmistresses should be 
free to make a selection of books for his or her school. For school 
with two or more sections a whole-time librarian should be. provided 
and where there is no librarian, teachers should be given free periods 
to discharge this responsibility. 

(X) The Conference of the Library Section of the XXXII All 
India Educational Conference held at Madras in December, БИ 
which was presided over by Dr. 5. Е. Ranaganthan ME ee © 
that the salary and status of the librarians 1n the schools an ^ eges 
be increased and facilities in the school libraries be improved. 

ХІ) A Seminar of Headmasters, Headmistresses and Educa- 
tion iles connected with Secondary Education in West Bengal 
held at Digha, in Midnapore district from 3rd February to 17th res 
ruary, 1958 recommended as under, in view of the importance о the 
Library in a modern progressive school :— 


С Я " А d 
1 full time trained graduate librarian should be employed. 
ш 3i Tong as this is not possible, a teacher specially interes- 
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(2) 


(3 


= 


(4) 


(5 
(6) 


= 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


(11) 


(12) 


ted in books and children may be placed in charge of the 
library and he should have a special allowance. 


Every school should have class-libraries, for these can do 


within their own limitations almost as much good as the 
general library. 


Every school should have a Separate library and reading- 
тоот. The class-room may be used as a reading room 
until a separate reading room is provided. At least one 
period per week should be allotted to each class for study 
in the reading room. In case of the absence of any teacher 
his classes may profitably be engaged in the reading room. 


In a progressive school the open-shelf System should be 
introduced, 


A Library Day may be celebrated once a year. 


There should be a Library Committee consisting of tea- 
chers and senior students, 


A short-term course for training librarians during vaca- 


tions may be introduced by Universities or Education 
Departments. 


A catalogue of library should be avilable in the library for 
ready reference. Е 


Д ‹ very student should be provided with а 
card in which the names of books issued to him should be 
recorded. 


The Government should be requested to make more 
genero recurring 


1 us grants to schools for the purchase of 
library books and a Separate grant for the reading-room 
Should be made. 


In every school library special reading lists on various 
Subjects and topics should be Prepared and made avilable 
to pupils. For multi-purpose Schools reading lists may be 
prepared on €conomics, social Studies, genernal science, 


biography, fiction and other especially interesting subjects. 
Such lists may be cyclostyled and circulated so that pupils 
are stimulated to Supplement their class-study. Pupils 
can also be asked to help in the preparation of such lists. 


Interesting articles in different magazines should be 
notified. 


There should be no standard 
few materia S, such as di 


issued by the Education D 
datory only and. not mandatory, 
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(XII) (a) Shri Kalidas Kapoor, M. A., L. T. (U. P.) in his 
Presidential Address to the Library Sectional Conference held under 
the 33rd All India Educational Conference at Chandigarh, on 28th 
December, 1958 recommended the following ways to make our 
children library-minded inspite of the handicap of the examination 
system :— 


(1) Associate lessons with books to be had from the library 
shelf. 


(2) The teacher to take his pupils to the library and help them 
in selection of books. 


(3) Thelibrary and its reading room should occupy space 
equal to, if not more than, that allotted to the class-room. 


(4) The librarian's status and responsibility should be equal to 
if not higher than, tbat of the class-teacher. 


(5) The librarian should adopt all the legitimate techniques 
of a successful salesman. 


Не also recommended trying in India what has been achieved 
in U.S.A. under the Farmington Plan which is a centralised Book 
Purchase System and also to work out a plan of purchase of books 
direct from the publishers. 


(b) Shri Sant Ram Bhatia, Editor of Indian Librarian, Jullun- 
dur (Punjab), in his address to the Conference, recommended that 
Headmasters ought to make the method of reading assignment 
compulsory for their teachers and supervised reading in the library 
compulsory for their scholars. He further recommended that just 
as the laboratories offered to science students a place where they can 
express themselves the school and college libraries ought to give this 
opportunity to all and in particular, to students of humanities, е. g. 
history, civics, philosophy, literature etc. 


(c) Shri G. L. Trehan, Secretary, Punjab Library Association, 
Chandigarh, recommended comprehensive Library Legislation in 
India for the organisation and expansion of effective library service 
at all levels of education (including secondary education 1n schools) 
with a view to make librarians play a dynamic and effective role in 
making libraries a real instrument of general education. “Жа 

ХШ) (a) In the Library Seminar organised by the Punja 
Libraly pode at Chandigarh, in March 1960, n B. S. 
Kesavan, President of the Indian Library Association, a is [аш 
ral address suggested that universities in India should not admi 
third Class Graduates for training in ah ae з Ley тыма 

incipal V. S. Mathur urged that the School li ies 
mnis Fede cutter spots and centres of cultural life AA: 
a full-time librarian should be appointed wherever there were atleas 


400 students. 
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The Library Convention sponsored by the Delhi 
О Еа at Modern School, New Delhi, оп 21-12-1959 
resolved that the Union Government and the State Governments be 
requested to provide proper libraries in schools and that the ante- 
diluvian practice of holding librarians responsible for losses of books. 
in a library should be stopped. 


(XV) The Delhi Seminar on Public Libraries for Asia held in 
Delhi from 6th to 26 October, 1955, in its First Report of Group 
Ш on Library Service for children has recommended as under 
with regard to School Libraries :— 


Every School requires collection of reading materials 
freely accessible during the school hours for changing 
books and organising’ library activities. Materials should 
preferably be housed and displayed together ina library 
room. Exceptions to this are books needed by one class 
only. For such, class room collections are desirable. 


Primarily collections should reflect the activities of the 
school, inside and outside the class-room. Books on home 
and community interests of children, each good of its kind, 
should be included, together with the basic reference 
books. A great deal of material is needed for children 
beginning to read. Borrowing for home reading should. 
be encouraged as far as supply of materials allow. 


For full-time trained librarians, preferably trained also 
as teachers, are needed. If teachers are employed as part- 
time librarians, their hours of teaching should be reduced 
accordingly. Itis desirable that one member of the staff 
should be responsible for library materials at each school. 
Trained librarians employed atschools should have the 
status of teachers and have the fullest Scope to carry out 
the objectives of school library service. A 


It is desirable that schools have rooms designed and 
needed solely for library purposes. Their size should be 
adequate for seating the largest class, housing the neces- 
sary collection of materials with room for additional 
borrowers at the same time. Arrangements should be 
flexible and larger schools will need additional rooms for 
activities associatad with the library. A workroom is 
needed. 


The group made the following recommendations to Govern- 
ment in regard to library service for children in schools :— 


(1) That library service for children in schools be improved 
in accordance with a definite plan and that library service 
be made available to all children at school, 
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(2) That courses in children’s books, reading and library 
service for children should be a part of all teacher’s 
training. 

(3) That because of the shortage of children’s librarians, 
courses of training be organised for teacher-librarians and 
teachers responsible for school library matters, and that 
library schools, teachers’ training college and library 
association, co-operate in framing courses and providing 
instructors. 


(XVI) The seminar for Headmasters, Headmistresses and 
Educational Officers of the Punjab State, held at Chandigarh in 
‘February, 1961 recommended as follows :— 


(1) All Schools should have attractive, spacious, well-equipped 
and functional Reading Rooms and Libraries. Library 
period should be provided in the Time Table. 


(2) The State should provide handsome grants for the pur- 
chase of reading and furnishing material for Middle 
Schools and 25 nP. for High Schools may also be 
introduced, 


(3) Whole time Librarians, trained Graduates in library 
science should be appointed in all High/Higher Secondary 
Schools. As a temporary measure short-term training 
courses be organised for teacher-librarians and their usual 
D load be sufficiently decreased in lieu of the library 
work. 


(4) The Punjab Education Department should supply schools 
bibliographies of suitable Reading Material for children 
of different ages so that harmful and useless literature 
does not get into the school libraries. 


(5). All round effort should be made by the teachers to 
develop in themselves and their wards the habit of inde- 
pendent study. 


ч v k ж. М 

(XVII) A Seminar-cum-training course in organisation о 

School find held in the Government Training College, Thandar, 

from 8th to llth February, 1961 recommended as, ma T g 

in view the fact that condition of school libraries Ја. a 9a 
satisfactory and there is lack of effective service and gui 


i С hould fully understand 
masters and teachers should ішу © 
Бе. А objects of su library eai Po good 
i of well selected books in ibrar} 
ens nid full use of the same under thcir guidance, 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF ALL INDIA SEMINAR ON SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES HELD AT BANGALORE IN MARCH 1962. 


(XVIII) 1. To educate one and all, it is necessary to replace 
mass teaching by individual instruction. This will have to be done 
in progressive stages, in view of the readjustment in outlook needed. 


2. Individual instruction does not necessarily imply teaching 
each pupil by himself. Groups of three to six may be possible. 
Again each group may be homogenous for certain learning 
contexts and heterogenous for other. 


3. Asa first step towards achieving individual instruction, the 
teachers in the class room should abstain from giving all the facts 
to children in the form of notes, but should stimulate their curiousity 
and make them find out in the library the facts and information 
needed to satisfy their curiosity. 


4. The prescribed text-books should be only the starting 
point, and the pupils should be trained in reading a variety of books 


Covering the range of knowledge not covered by the prescribed 
text books. 


5. Pupils should be made to use the library in preparing for 
the formal work in the class room, in making a parallel study of the 


SU in diverse books and in the follow-up study after class room 
work. 


6. For making education effective, the practice of fixing the 
quantum of the syllabus for each formal period of 45 minutes or so 


in such a way that the entire syllabus is covered within the year, 
should be given up. 


7. The syllabus should be divided into weekly or fortnightly 
quota instead of a daily quota. In other words, a cdi or fortnight 


8. During the last 30 minutes of the eriod i the 
subjectin the week or the fortnight, the p^ s ревер | {һе 
pupils in the intervening part of periods and the results obtained by 
them should be digested collectively in the class and the final clinch- 


ing of the findings should be made. 


9. Inthe intervenin 
subject in the week, the pupils shoul 
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10. Before the inspiring and introductory talk mentioned 
above, the pupils should be given previous notice of the subject to be 
pursued in the week or the fortnight and they should be encouraged 
to read for themselves and come prepared to follow the talk intelli- 
gently and participatively. 

11. The work of the pupils in the library between the initial 
talk and the final clinching talk in the week or the fortnight should 
constitute the parallel study. 

12. After the clinching is done at the end of the week or the 
fortnight, the pupils should be encouraged to pursue the subject 
further for themselves in the library, as follow-up work. 

13. The teachers and the librarians should consult each other 
as often as necessary in, 

(1) The selection of books for the school library: 

(2) The formation of special topical sequences of the books in 

the library ; and 

(3) Making the preparatory, paralleled, and follow-up study 

of pupils pleasurable and effective. 

14. It will be helpful if the selection of books is made at least 
at the end of each of the three terms in the year, to enable the 
librarian to procure the books and make them available at the 
begining ofthe succeeding term. In the selection of books, the 
teachers should anticipate the possible requirements in developing the 
lessons in the next term. The librarian should have a good compre- 
hension of the books available in the market in the diverse subjects 
and in the several standards likely to be needed for use by 
children. 

15. By the formation of topical sequence is meant bringing 
together the books bearing onany particular topic likely to engage 
the attention of the pupils ina given week or month, as the case 
may be, depending on the local, national and international events 
occurring, during the period. The topical sequence should be kept 
in a prominent place in the library and be fitted with an CU 
bay-guide. When the use of the books in the sequence wanes out, 
they should be restored to the normal places in the stock room. 

16. The librarian and the teacher concerned should draw up 

` llow-up study, depending on 
a list for preparatory, parallel; and follow-up КЕЧКИ. Т 
the stimulus to be given in class-room work. Such S ist S ER 
duplicated. Whenever, only a few pages оф а Tee) See Se 


indicated. 
adeat deme: for self-direction all. through 
the school for the 


i i i tting information and knowledge 
formation of reading habits for getting in e Rome TS 


i and for inspiration, as та) 
Ы various types differing in style and standard and 


form of exposition, 5 
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18. To facilitate full use of the school library, it should be 
kept open outside the formal working hours of the school and on all 
holidays, including the vacation. The argument that children will 
be deprived of plays and games by keeping the library open outside 
School hours on Working days is not totally valid, as only about 
1075 will go to the library on any day, and no pupil need to come 
more than once a fortnight. This is a Statistical finding. 


19. During a vacation, the school library of each locality 
admit pupils of other places holidaying in that locality to use its 
resources. This should be done by all localities on a reciprocal 
basis. 


20. Till individual instruction replaces mass teaching, provi- 
sion should be made in the formal time-table for library hours for 
each class, so that the pupils can learn in the atmosphere of the 
freedom of the library, instead of being continually restricted by the 
regimentation incidental today in the formal teaching hours. 


21. The pupils should be trained in the maintenance of library 


One may be 
ys and hours 


and writings. This diary may also give the names of t 


or the ideas or the scientific facts which impress the pupils and which 


і t The third diary 
terary piece from Inspired writings and 


S at all times. But it 


c good 1 abit to insist upon the first diary and 
leave the maintenance of th? other two dianes y 


to t i i 
may be mood of each pupil. 18. Ашен, ang 


and observation outside the school, during the first ha 


and the preceeding vacation. The authors of the best note books 
should be given prizes at a public function. 


T22: Preparation and maintenance of ser 
Cuttings of illustrations and text-matter from d 


may also help pupils to read purposively and to 
read into a meaningful whole. 


ap books made of 
iscarded magazines 


23. Till individual instruction 
class should be given an opportunity t 
term by team-work. 


replaces mass teaching, each 
© do at least one project each 


assemble what they . 
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The pursuit of work in groups in the library in the process of 
completing an assigned project, will be of immense help in develop- 
ing the habit of purposeful reading among the pupils. It will also 
accustom them to share among themselves equitably the task of 
collecting the different facts and information from the library which 
will foster team-spirit among the pupils, as groups in the play- 
field do. 

24. By library extension work is meant, the library stepping 
out into the fringe outside its traditional activities and service, in 
order to attract the pupils to the use and resources of the library. 


(a) For the lower age-groups, the dominant form of library 
extension work is story-hours at convenient intervals. 
Stories should be so told that the pupils are stimulated to 
read books giving those stories. 

(b) For the upper age-groups, the dominant forms of library 
extension work are library talks, discussions, debates, etc. 
This should be so conducted that the pupils are stimulated 
to use the library effectivety both in preparing themselves 
for the extension work and in the follow-up work likely to 
be suggested by the extension work. 


25. For all the classes taken together, the school should 
arrange for at least one drama each term. In the preparation of 
its performance, the pupils should be given full opportunity to make 
use of the library in order to find out all the knowledge and the 
facts needed to make the drama a success-theme, words, costumes, 
putting up. the stage, management problems such as sale of tickets, 
accounts, etc. 


26. Theschool library should at convenient intervals arrange 
for book-exhibitions, so as to enable each pupil to find his favourite 
books. The exhibition may include new books as well as old books 
which have been forgotten but which are still of value. It may also 
be an auxiliary to any other form of extension work. 


27. The school library should utilise occurrence of local, 
state, national, international, and scientific events in the UE of E 
year to prepare reading lists on them, to arrange exhibition of boo S 
on them, and to bring in all other forms of library extension worl 
pertinent to them. 

i iliari: ils with the 

28. The school library should familiarise the pupi 
make-up of a book, the library catalogue; the shelf arrangement by 
subjects according to a preferred scheme of classification. 

i iliarise the pupils with the 

29. The school library should familiarise th 
library civics, library hygiene, and respect to the library rules xe 
by enforcing hem in a kind but firm manner and by explaining their 
value at opportunate stages. 
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30. The initiation of pupils in the use of the library should be 
done on the concentric plan of teaching. Perhaps three or four 
cycles may be necessary in the school career of a pupil. The con- 
tents of each cycle should Бе suitedt che level of maturity of the 
pupils taking the instruction in that Cyue. 


31. The school library should utilise the innate urge of 
children to do and to imitate their elders by taking their help in the 
arrangement of books on the shelf, in the circulation, and in  repla- 
cing the used books on the shelf. 


~ 32. Each school library should endeavour to provide not less 
than 20 books other than the prescribed text-books per pupil. 


^33. Each school library should acquire each year not less than 
г 2 Books-other than the prescribed text-books per pupil. 


34. Theannual expenditure for each school on it 
staff should be equal to that on reading materials. 


35. For a school of 560 pupils-with 2 divisions for each of 7 
classes the minimum full-time library staff to work the library in 
single shift during the days on which the School work should be P 


(1) One graduate-librarian with B. Lib. Sc. Degree or Post- 
graduate Diploma in Library Science : 


(2) One semi-professional ; and 
(3) One unskilled person. 


If the library Works, as it should, in 2 shifts a day and all the 
days of the year, the above staff should be multiplied by 2. 


36. The status of the trained eraduate- 
same as that of the trained graduate teacher. He should be a mem- 
ber of the teaching faculty of the School and his salary-scale 
also should be the same as that of the trained graduate teacher. 
Similarly, the semi-professional li 


1 ll librarian in the School should be on 
par with that of secondary trained teacher. 


s library 


librarian should be the 


school libraries in each specified 
for the time being semi-professio 


38. Whenever a teacher is employed as a Part-time librarian, 
he should be relieved half time for work in the library and he 
should be paid a special allowance, 


. 7 39. To give efficient library service to School children, to cul- 
tiváte in them the reading habit and to make individual instruction 
possible, a school library should provide a minimum of Rs. 14 per 


pupil per year, Rs. 7 for reading materials and Rs. 7 for the service 
personnel. 
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А 40. Inthe present tax-pattern in our country, the annual 
library fund of a school should be borne by the proceeds of the 
library fees collected from the puri's, the annual contribution 
of the Management and the annual grant from the State Government 
in the ratio of one: one: four (1:1 : 4). 


41. In the present tax-pattern in our country, the union 
government should provide all the capital expenditure of a school 
library. 


42. Itis uneconomical for cach school library to deem itself 
to be ап independent unit. It is conducive to national economy if 
a few libraries co-operate with one other in the following manner : 


(1) Pool the annual book-funds together. 
(2) Make book-selection jointly. 


(3) Determine the number of copies of each book needed for 
the pool. It need not be the same for all books. 


(4) Subject to each school having a certain permanent collec- 
tion of reference books and text-books, treat as a common 
property all the other books for general study. 


(5) Classify, catalogue, and do every other processing of all 
the books in the pool in one of the libraries. 


(6) Circulate the books other than the permanent collection 
among the libraries in the pool. 


43. The number of libraries forming the pool as mentioned 
will depend upon the total annual increase of the book-fund. But 
even in the most favourable conditions, a pool may be obliged to 
have atleast 5 libraries. Perhaps at present even about 20 libraries 
may have to form a pool. 

41. The pooling system should be so worked that eventually 
a Central School Library is established in each district ‚апа in each 
city with a population of 100,000 or more, and is put In charge of 
the administration of the book-fund for processing, and circulation 
of the books for the school libraries in its area. DRR 

45. As and when a State has got a Library Act and.a State 
Central Library gets established, the classification and СЕЕ of 
all the Indian books to be bought for the schools in the State shoy 
be taken over by the State Central Library. This vil secure for 
the State a saving of library personnel without loss of efficiency. : 

46. Until the schemes of Co-ordination and Co-operation 
outlined are brought into effect, the schools which are near one 
another may have some scheme of central library еч M 

: perience gained іп не «survey vol CIIDOTCD SN DOORS 
in 1957 and of children's use of books in 1960 made in the Madras 
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State indicates that the programme of production of children’s books 
will be tetter done if itis based on similar surveys in each of the 
other States or linguistic regions, as the case may be. 


48. There is need to make an objective observation and an 
experimental study of the readability of children’s books from the 
following angles : 


1. Type size ; 
ii. Proportion of white and black on each open page ; 
iii. Margin ; 


iv. Colour of the paper ; 
v. Format; 


vi. Vocabulary to suit different psychological levels ; 
vii. Length of sentence ; 


viii. Proportion of illustrations—coloured and otherwise—to 
the text for different psychological levels ; 


ix. Provision of index : 


x. Form of exposition, such as story form, dramatic form, 
and narrative form, to suit different parts ; 


Xi. Standard of exposition to 


suit different psychological 
levels ; and 


Xi. The number o 


| f words—length of {һе book—to suit 
different levels. 


г сорт experimental study should be made about the way іп 
which a child picks up the idea ina 


J printed book—it is letter by 
letter, or word by word, or in groups of words conveying a thought 
unit. 


50. An investigation should be ma 
reform in the scripts of the different lan 


51. The National Book Trust shou 


of children’s books in the different la 
blocks, in view of th 


52. A possible method of accelerating the advent of the free 
play of supply and demand in the sphere of children’s books is for 
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the Department of Libraries or Education as the case may be, of 
each State to buy in bulk the children’s books of approved standard 
and distribute them to the school libraries in lieu of the Govern- 
ment’s libraries grant. 
53. The teaching profession and the library profession should 
work out a scheme in which : А 
(a) Individual schools probe into the subject-fields and the 
levels of standards which do not have a sufficient number 


of children’s books ; 


(b) The results of such probing are cumulated by the profes- 
sional-educational апа Library Associations of the 
State and 

(c) The National Book Trust digests and consolidates the 
recommendations of the different states Organizations and 
promotes the production of children's books in the sub- 
ject-fields of different levels of standards. 


54, The selection of books for the award of prizes is better 
done if the books are passed throgh three filters : Firstly, the books 
that are sold most should be listed. Secondly, out of this list, a 
reduced list should be made of the books that get circulated most 
from school libraries. Thirdly, in its turn, this reduced list should 
be examined by committee of responsible persons to eliminate books 
of an objectionable nature. The best of the books passing through 
all these filters may be given prizes. This involves a more objective 
and impersonal method than the practice of a few persons assessing 
the books at the manuscript stage or after it is printed. 

55. The library room or the independent library building, as 
the case may be, ofa school should conform to the standards lai 
by the Library Building, Fittings and Furniture Sectional ee 
(BDC/)27) of the Indian. Standards Institution, which is the Е me 
national body engaged in establishing standards and jene Е e 
from time to time, in order to secure national economy an 
minate avoidable wastage. l 

the advice of the 


56. It is desirable that each school takes th б 
Library Buildings, Fittings and Furniture Sectional Сола 
(BDC/27) of the Indian Standards Institution Lo pun e jus 
for putting up its library building and making а bw c ue 
fittings, in view of the experience gained already E EP Eie Wading 
subtle but essential points in the standards p xm y eene 
Standards Institution are often missed when they 
" ow on oe БОБ should be withdrawn from yum р угат, 
as books which have a frail body are bene to be worn 
being used for reading by about 500 children. 
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58. Before rebinding a. well-thumbed book, care should be 
taken to see whether it is cheaper to rebind it or to buy a fresh 
copy. 


59. Books whose thought-content is outmoded either in its 
facts or in its appeal should be weeded out. 


60. Open access should be given to all books other than 
those which are declared to be rare or of reference nature. 


61. Kindness and genial help in the selection of books and 
the incidental presence ofthe library staff in the Stack part of the 
library, in order to help the children, will minimise mutilation of 
books in an open access library. 


62. A properly designed control region with gates controlled 
by the library staff and kept in good repair at all times will minimise 
loss of books in an open access library. 


63. There is bound to be some loss but the gains are greater 
as the majority of. children will benefit. 


.64. Itis Wrong to make the librarians Pay for the few books 
lost in an open access library. 


Tage stands to-day, loss of one book 
itten off, as it is con- 
teased use of books 


К goes out of date in its thought- 
content. 


68. Teachers in char; 


, 1 8e of libraries Should be given sufficient 
relief from teaching. 


E. 69. Teachers who are in charge of libraries 
facilities to undergo a semi-professi 
Some approved library schools. 


70. Each 
on library scienc 


а should be given 
onal course in library science in 


School library should Provide books and periodicals 
е. 


J 7l. Seminar for teachers 
tions should be conducted during th 
time as the latter affe 
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72. Each training college should establish, maintain and give 
proper library service to the pupils in the model school or the prac- 
tising schools, attached to it. 

73. The reading and kindred materials in each school Library 
should be classified and catalogued according to a scheme of classi- 
fication and a code of cataloguing, which are capable of handling the 
universal knowledge with special attention to India’s development 
in thought and writing. 

74. It is desirable to promote the adaptation of a uniform 
classification scheme and cataloguing code in each constituent State 
and in the country as a whole, if possible, in order to enable pupils 
to change.over without unnecessary difficulty from one school library 
to another and from school library to any public library, higher 
academic library and any other kind of library. 


75. In view of the necessity to change over from mass teach 
ing and memory-filling to individual instruction and to the develop- 
ment of the pupils capacity to read for themselves, to learn for 
themselves and to meet new situations in life arising from time to 
time and in view of the need to give the proper place to library in 
schools, it is desirable to change the present system of examination 
asthe only method of measuring achievement. As a transitory 
measure part of the examination may be conducted in small groups 
who are allowed to make use of books or the library as а whole 
during the time of examination. 

76. The findings of this Seminar should be implemented in- 
School Libraries without further delay. 

(XIX) Atthe State Library Conference held at Ambala on 


31st March, 1962, Shri D.R. Kalia, Director, Delhi Public Library, 
s recommended 


on the basis of his experience in foreign countrie: 3 
that library habit must be. created from the school stage and Erat 
primary schools library should be opened. He further Peete 
library habit could help in the development and growth of t КИЕНҮ 
try because a well read man also could become a good Tee Beloved 
and leader of men. He cited the example of our cou. h d come 
leader and Prime Minister Pandit Jawahar Lal Nehru o A АЧ 
to enjoy a most enviable reputation with the Бас орат now finds 
cation and his reading habit as a result of which he © 


ti 
ime to read. in the year 1962 


(XX). The Punjab’ Tire» pim hools to have ade- 


Н iversi ise the sc е 
requested the Punjab University to advise te Re Director of Public 


uate library facilities and recommen a 
em Punjab, to set up libraries in Schools which should meet 


the following requirements :— | | 
h/Higher Secondary school to have a library 


1) Each Higl 
8 with a stock of 10,000 books. 
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(2) Annuallibrary budget of a school to be worked on the 


following basis ;— 
Rs. 100.00 to a teacher. 
Rs. 10.00 to a student. 


(3) The library to have a trained graduate librarian in the 


scale of senior teacher assisted by adequate number of 
assistants, restorers and peons. 


(4) There are to be twenty library periods per month in the 


school time-table. 


(5) The library to be housed in a specially constructed library 


building. 


(XXD Shri Jaswant Singh, Joint Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, Punjab, in his long term plan for education has recommended 
the provision of the library in the school as under :— 


(XXII) Recommendations of the 


“In any scheme of improvement of instruction, the library 
has to play a major role. In our new system, the Library 
would be the hub of the educational process. It needs to 
be the most attractive and the most effective facility in an 
institution. It should be Spacious, aesthetic and well 
stocked with books, which children would read on their 
own. Besides, there should be well-planned programme 
of library reading for every grade and every student. No 
State can afford to stint on Library Service. There should 
be qualified whole-time Librarians with supporting staff 
to help and assist the teachers and the students." 


Seminar-Cum-Training 


‘Course for Teacher Librarians held at Jullundur from 22-6-64 to 


27-6-64 : 
i: 


There should be a trained librarian in every High/Higher 
Secondary School. Till a full time librarian joins, work 
load of teacher-librarian be reduced. He should be 
given some relief in teaching work ; and should be relieved 
of non-academic work of the school. 


Management of private schools should also give honorar- 
ium to teacher librarians. 


There should be a part time peon in every school so as to 
do dusting, pasting and other routine jobs. 


Almirahs for storage and display of library books be pur- 
chased out of students funds. 


"School Library Organisation" an optional paper be intro- 
duced at JBT/BT/BEd. level. In-service training courses 
for Teacher-Librarians be conducted during summer 
vacation. These can be run by Training Colleges, Depart- 
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ment of Library Science of University and Library 
Associations. 
Teacher librarians who have attended these seminar cum- 


training course should Бе put in charge of their school 
library, and be paid the honorarium which: is admissible 


to such teacher-librarians. 

Follow-up seminars of this sort be held regularly and the 
participants of this seminar be asked to attend the follow- 
up seminars also. 
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RT OF A SURVEY OF SOME SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
К DIVISION IN PUNJAB STATE ny PROF. 
T.R. SHARMA, MA, P.ES, CO-ORDINATOR. EX- 
TENSION SERVICES DEPARTMENT, GOVERN- 
MENT POST GRADUATE BASIC TRAINING 
COLLEGE, CHANDIGARH! 


It has time and again been remarked by all concerned with: 
education that the general information of our students, even degree 
holders, is indeed lamentable and that probably the most effective 
teacher-learning situation, i e. ‘the school library’ is the worst and the 
least used technique in the schools. School library, generally speak- 
ing isan omnibus room used as an office, a stores room, a Peon's 
night dwelling (now-a-days N.C.C. or Scout room) with 3-4 shabby 
wood-shut cup-boards, containing some age old assemblage of books, 
unsuitable in every Way — serious in intent, dull in 
tive (rather ugly) in appearance, blis 
interest. In large mojority of the s 
dreary deserts of unimaginative organisation 
aesthetic taste and incapcj 


ndependent or co-operative pursuit of 
tand on one’s intellec- 


About a year back, as a 
ference at Delhi, I decided to ce 
something serious and effective. 


l. Prof. Т.В; Sharma is now Assistant Director, 
Office of the Director of Public Instruction, Punjab, Cha 


result of the Co-ordinators? Con- 
ase to be a silent spectator and do - 


Secondary Education- 
ndigarh. 
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SURVEY 
I went round the schools in my area with a view 
(i) to study the conditions first hand, 
(ii) to enlist the schools which could co-operate towards doing 
something for making libraries functional, 


(iii) to have discussions with teachers and headmasters to find 
out as to what could be attempted — what difficulties and 
problems stand in the way of libraries and how we can 
overcome them, and 


(iv) to plan out a programme of action. 


Asa result of my visits, discussions anda few seminars on 
libraries participated by teachers and headmasters, I decided to work 
in only ten selected schools. ‘Willingness for improvement” was 
the only criterion of selection. 

The problems as enunciated by schools were only of routine 
nature, i.e. 


1. Lack of accommodation. 

2. Lack of trained personnel. 

3. Lack of funds. 

4. Paucity of time at the disposal of teachers. 

5. Lack of initiative on the part of teachers and headmasters. 

6. Lack of interest on the part of students. 

7. Lack of guidance for the organisation of librarians. 

We had been previously arranging seminars and training 
courses for teachers and headmasters and exhorting them for vitalis- 
ing the library services, but all this was of no avail; the teachers 
would not move and consequently libraries remained dead and 
burried. 

HOW I STARTED 

I decided to have intensive work in selected schools. My ex- 
periences and experiments in these schools are as follows : 

І. Selection of the desirable books from tke existing Stock. 


With the headmasters’ permission, the stock of books in the 
library was thrown open to a selected batch of the students of diff- 
erent ages. They were requested to pick up only those books 
which they wanted to read. It will be interesting to note that the 
students did not select any text books except in the field of science 


and art. In the initial stages, teachers were also associated with the 
process of selection, but this experiment failed for obvious reasons, 
mamely :— 


(i) teachers were not interested in this work. 
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(ii) teachers selected books which students had rejected. 


(iii) students couldn’t work independently in the presence of 
teachers. ` 


П. Classification of selected material 


The selected books were got classified, again with the help of 
students under the following head : 


(a) Books for Juniors—(i) English (i) Reference books-dic- 
tionaries etc. 
(ii) Fiction. 
(iii) Information. 


(ii) Hindi -do- 
(iii) Punjabi. -do- 
(b) Books for Seniors (i) English -do- 
(ii) Hindi -do- 
(iii) Panjabi. -do- 


A very simple method of accessioning and classification was 
adopted, e.g., 403JE14F meant 403 as its accessioning number, J 
meant for Juniors, E stood for English, 14 meant its serial number 
in the list of books in English and F stood for Fiction. 

ПІ. Introduction of Books 

When the lists of all the books so selec 
prepared, a copy of the same was placed in 
School library/library corner 
placed these books on impro 


ted by the students were 
j; all the class-rooms, in the 
[library notice board etc., and having 
[ boc vised library tables all students class- 
Wise, were invited to see, touch and browse over any books they 
liked. This went on for two weeks and it was made sure that. the 
fece and teachers knew what books were available in their 
library. 


IV. Library Room and Furniture 


Be to get one room (big or 


some cup-boards with glass 
shutters and a few tables and benches as the library furniture. But 


in the rest, with the help, of improvised Screens a; 


and set that they could serve as libraries. With the help of students 


painted and the room 
rate library-cum-reading 
TS, window blinds, floor 
5 and pictures. This could be done 
er than Government ones, although 
no reluctance or non-co-operation. 
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LIBRARY READING 


It was now a problem as to how to issue books to the children- 
they were so much after them, only some one was needed to give 
them books and have them back and give them a few more and so on.. 
But who would do that? Teachers—no. This succeeded only 
partially and in one of the ten schools only classes were large, ` 
teachers were over busy, syllabi were very heavy and so libraries were 
not accepted as a useful means. 


STUDENTS AS LIBRARY INCHARGE 


Students were requested to volunteer themselves to work as 
library incharge for the newly set up library of the school. Luckliy 
in almost all schools a batch of 15 to 20 students was willing to do 
this work. They would come to the school library and reading room 
in turn every week ; say one boy or girl would come to the school 
half an hour early and open the reading room. He/she would also 
open the library in the recess period and for half an hour after the 
school was over. The student volunteers later on started distribut- 
ing books in different classes through their monitors. They would 
issue books every Saturday and collect them the coming Saturday. 
It was found that students showed a great sense of responsibility as 
well as enthusiasm. Except in one case where 7 books were lost, 
there was no loss to be found in any other school. The experiment 
proved such a success that some teachers started helping the children 
organise programmes as story hour, book review and supervised 
study. As the interest enhanced there was found awakening in the- 
children. They wanted more and more books and they started assert- 
ing to spend money out of their funds on the purchase of books. 


PURCHASE OF BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 


There is a circular issued by the Department that only approv- 
ed books should be purchased in the school libraries. Students told 
me that they liked some un-approved books also. The Coordin 
through the Headmaster approached the Department to allow Ше 
schools to purchase even those books which were not Eus i. 
Department invited lists of books which the schools n era P d 
chase and we got those books approved. This put the ae Se 
firm footing and the books purchased by the students sa 
interest and their requirements. 

Normally one copy of ар 
school. Students found that it w 
agreed to purchase mote ср о 
copies of interesting books. 

THE LIBRARY | 
омма ble to involve the community: 


ne school the students were a DIA 
also T the library reading room. It was a pleasure 


i ine i hased in a 
ticular magazine is pure 
mio enough. The Headmasters’ 
f interesting journals and also more- 
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-summer months, іп the evenings, some villagers collected in the 
school reading room and a student reading out to them newspapers 
and stories from some journals and periodicals. Surprisingly enough, 
the number of ladies attending the newspaper reading programme 
was also fairly high. They were particularly interested in health 
programmes and to know about Guru Nanak, Lord Krishna and 
-other religious leaders. 


Only three months after this project had beca introduced in one 
School, the community realised that the students were doing a good 
work. They built up a separate library room and furnished it 
adequately. They also donated money for the purchase of books. 
Once when the Co-ordinator was in the evening programme, a request 
was made to him that books should be issued to villagers also. 


This, of course, could not be done because the Headmaster did not 
agree. 
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NORM PRESCRIBED FOR A SCHOOL LIBRARY BY 
THE INDIAN STANDARDS INSTITUTION, 
NEW DELHI 


Assuming the maximum number of students for a class to be 

40 and for the school as a whole to be 960, the Indian Standards 

Institution has prescribed the following minimum areas for School 

Library which has been accepted by the National Buildings Organisa- 

fon p the Ministry of Works, Housing and Rehabilitation, New 
elhi :— 


Maximum number of seats in the reading 


room. 80 
Square feet per student 9 

Area of the reading room 720 Sq. ft. 
Number of books per student 10 
Number of books to be housed in the 

Stack room. 9600 
Number of Sq. ft. per thousand books. 50 

Area of the stack room 480 Sq. ft. 
Area for control region, catalogue and 

reference books. 320 , 
Minimum area for the library 1520 Sq. ft. 


In this library two classes of 40 students each can work at one 
time and if one class is to work in the library at one time, the mini- 
mum area for the library should be 1,160 Sq. ft. 


1. New Notion for School Library Room by Dr. S. R. Ranganathan: 
The Educational Review, Volume LXIX, No. 7 of July, 1963. 
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APPENDIX 5 
SYLLABUS 
For 


AN EVENING COURSE IN * SCHOOL LIBRARY 
ORGANISATION 


At 


Central Institute of 
Duration 


Number of periods : 


Qualifications for admis. 


Education, Delhi 
One year 


(60 teaching periods of one hour 
each and 30 periods of practical 
work of one hour each) 


Candidates should be either :— 


NU 1. Graduate teachers in charge 
of school libraries or teachers 
interested in library work 

or 
2. Librarians in service (Gra- 
duates). 
SYLLABUS 
PART I 


А, Libraries in Education : 


(i) The School Library and the 


(ii) Some mode 


library :— Dalton Plan. 


rn methods invol 


‘New Education’. 
Ving greater use of the school 


A Assignment method. Seminars. 
Project method. Supervi 


(ii) Methods of s 
studying, Note-making 

B. Elements of. Educati 
Social and m 


tudy :—Lo 
and note-ta| 
onal Psychology Е 

ental development 


Sed study, 
oking for significant points while 
king. Diary keeping. 


Psychology of 
- Psychology of 
forgetting. Think 


1 orget ing and reason- 
Я fe ntives, motivation, Intelligence and intelli- 
gence tests. New-type examinations. 
PART II 
\ Library Organization and Routine : 


and subject libraries. 
school museum ; childre 


Library budget, 
eference work, 
and periodicals, - Displays. Form 
Library building. Local museums ; 
n's literary activities, E 


Classification. Cataloguing. 
ssue work Library statis- 
Repairs. 
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APPENDIX 6 


OUTLINE OF THE DIVISION OF SUBJECTS OF THT 
DEWEY DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION SCHEME? ` 


000 GENERAL WORKS 
010 Bibliography 

020 Library Science 

030 General Encyclopaedias 
040 General Collected Essays 
050 General Periodicals 

060 General Societies, Museums 
070 Journalism 

080 Collected Works 

090 Book Rarities 

100 PHILOSOPHY 


110/120 — Metaphysics 
130/150 Psychology, Physical Phenomena 


160 Logic , 

170 Ethics 

180 Ancient Philosophy 

181.4 Indian Philosophy 

199.54 Modern Indian Philosophy 
200 RELIGION 

210 Natural Religion 

220/280 Christianity 

230 Doctrinal Theology 

240 Devotional Theology 

250 Pastrol Theology 

260 Ecclesiastical Theology 
270 Christian Church History 
280 Christian Churches and Sects 
294 Brahmanism 

294.3 Buddhism 

294.4 Jainism 

294.5 Hinduism 

294.5(1) Sikhism 

297 Islam 

300 SOCIAL SCIENCES 

310 Statistics i 

320 Political Science 

330 Economics 


1. As adapted from the Outline given in the Indian National Biblio-- 
graphy compiled by the National Library, Calcutta. 
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335(1) 
340 

350 

360 

370 
371.4(1) 
380 

390 


400 


410 

420 

430 

440 

450 

460 

470 

480 

491.2 

491.42 

491.43 
0491.43 

491.44 
A491.44 

491.45 

491.46 

491.47 

494.811 

494.812 

494.813 

494 814 


500 


510 
520 
530 
540 
550 
560 
570 
580 
590 


600 


610 
620 
630 
640 
650 


Sarvodaya 

Law | 
Public Administration 
Social Welfare 

Education 

Basic Education 
Commerce 

Social Customs, Folklore 


LANGUAGES 


Comparative Linguistics 
English Language 
German Lan guage 
French Language 

Italian Language 
Spanish Language 

Latin Language 

Greek Language 
Sanskrit.Eanguage 


Punjabi Language 


Hindi Language 
Urdu Language 
Bengali Language 
Assamese Language 
Oriya Language 
Marathi Language 
Gujrati Language 
amil Language 
Malayalam Language 
Telegu Language 
Cannada Language 


PURE SCIENCE 


Mathematics 

Astronomy 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Geology (Earth Sciences 


Paleontology (Prehistoric plants and animals) 
Biological Sciences 


Botany (Plant life) 
Zoology (Animal life) 


APPLIED SCIENCES 
Medicine 


Engineerin g | 
Agriculture 
Domestic Economy 


usiness Methods 
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650/630 
670 
700 
710 
720 - 
730 
740 
750 
760 
770 
780 
790 


800 

810 

820 

830 

840 

850 

860 

870 

880 

891.2 

891.42 

891.43 
U891.44 

891.44 
A89 1.44 

891.45 

891 46 

891.47 

891.811 

894.812 

894.813 

894.814 


900 


910 
915.4 
920 
930 
940 
950 
954 
960 
970 
980 
990 


Manufactures | 
Building Construction 


FINE ARTS 


Landscape Architecture 
Architecture 

Sculpture 

Decorative Arts 

Painting 

Prints and Print Making 
Photography 

Music 

Recreation, Sport, Entertainment 


LITERATURE 


American Literature 
English Literature 
German Literature 
French Literature 
Italian Literature 
Spanish Literature 
Latin Literature 
Greek Literature 
‘Sanskrit Literature 
Punjabi Literature 
Hindi Literature 
Urdu Literature 
Bengali Literature 
Assamese Literature 
Oriya Literature 
Marathi Literature 
Gujrati Literature 
Tamil Literature 
Malayalam Literature 
Telegu Literature 
Cannada Literature 


HISTORY 


Geography 

Geography of India 
Biography - : 

Ancient World History 
European History 
History of Asia 

History of India 
African History 

North American History 
South American History 
History of Oceania 
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APPENDIX 8 
SYLLABUS 


(1) Library Civics and Hygiene 
‚ CARE OF BOOK 


Clean hands. Opening of a new book. Turning pages carefully 
Use of book-marks. Taking out books from the shelf without in- 
juring them. Putting books back on the shelf right edge up and back 
out. Putting books in a safe place at home. Avoidance of expo- 
sure of books to rain and sun. 


PHYSIQUE OF BOOK 


| Paper used. Its varieties. Their wearing qualities. Binding. 

Spine. Side Corners. Hinge-portion. Sections in the body. End 
| Paper. Board. Covering material. Its varieties. Their relative 
strength. Demonstration with a partially bound book. 


LIBRARY BEHAVIOUR 


Queue system. Soft steps. Silence. Library as common pro- 
perty of the community. Live and let live. Preservation of book 
for succeeding generations. Respect for library rules. Restriction 
on period of loan. Restriction on number of volumes for loan at 
one time. Non-loanable books. 


(2) Library technique 
LAY-OUT OF THE BOOK 


Title-page and its contents. Distinguishing the name of author 
from those of collaborator and publisher. Imprint. Table of 
contents. Preface and conspectus. Chapter formation. Section 
formation. Maps and illustrations. Notes. Glossary. Index. Biblio- 
graphy. Pagination. Page heading. 


STACK-ROOM 


Plan of the stack-room. Gangway guides. Bay guides. Shelf 
guides. Tags on backs of books. Browsing. Taking help from 
librarian. Recent additions shelf. Replacement of books not 
allowed. 


CLASSIFICATION 


Call number. Class number. Book number, Head for classi- 
fication. Main classes. Their filiatory sequence. Subdivisions of 
main class. Appreciation of the general effect of classified arrange- 
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ment, Practice in arrangement. _ Effect of classified arrangement. 
Practice. 


CATALOGUE 


i i ds. Main 

Catalogue cabinet. Safety of the trays. Guide car s 
entry- Added entries. Arrangement of entries in the classified part 
and the index part. Sections in each kind of entry. Question answer- 
ed by different kinds of entries. 


ISSUE METHOD 


Readers’ ticket and its use. Book ticket and its use. d 
ponsibility of the teacher in each case. Date a label. ер 
of the date last stamped оп it. Method of presenting a book at th 
charging counter and the discharging counter. Overdue charge. 
Conscience boy. 

(3) Reference Book 


LINGUISTIC DICTIONARY 


Lay-out of the dictionary. Guide Words at the top. Key to 
pronunciation. Arrangement. Spelling. — Syllabification. Pronun- 
ciation. Accent. Morphological forms, Part of Speech. Diverse 
meanings. Phrases. Foreign words and phrases. Names of places 
and persons. Abbreviations. Signs for proof reading. Flags of 
nations. Other extraneous information. Comparision of different 
dictionaries. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Encyclopaedia. Inclusive letters on the spine and the title- 
page of each volume. Arrangement of entries. Index. Year of 
publication. Illustrations, Maps. Bibliographies. Subject covered. 
Up-to-dateness, Comparison of diff 


erent encyclopaedias. 

BIOGRAPHY 

Who's who. Only livin 
Extraneous information. 
period shown on the title- 
people. Supplements. 
YEAR-BOOK AND DIRECTORY 

Yeat-book, 


8 people. Pe 
Who was who. 
Раве. Biographica 


riodicity. Arrangements. 
Only people died in the 
dictionary, Only dead 


Current information. 


: 1 Recent statistics, World 
events. Sports information, Arrangement. Index. Subject cover- 
ed. Area Covered. Periodicity Comparison of different year- 
books and directories, 
ATLAS 

Atlas. Area covered, 


| t Area of bias. Locati 
the aid of the index. "Recogniti St n 
standing the colour scheme. 


1 r 1 in addition to maps. 
lation. Gazetteer, Specialise , x 


н Рори- 
d atlas. Scope 
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APPENDIX 9 
EFFECTIVE USE OF A SCHOOL LIBRARY! 


by 
Sant Ram Bhatia? 


The School Library is the gateway of the world knowledge. It 
is in the School Library that scholars are initiated in the art of 
acquiring knowledge. The initiation has to be made plesant and 
profitable. That is why the the School Liorary has to be both effi- 
cient and attractive. 


LIBRARIAN TO GUIDE CHILDREN'S READING 


There are a few fundamental principles which govern developing 
effective use ofalibrary in School. The first principle is that all 
effective guidance must begin with knowing the children. This re- 
quires a real interest in children and sympathetic understanding of 
them and their problems. It involves studying the children's interests, 
their aptitudes and their hobbies. t includes a study of their 
personalities and their reactions in different situations. The libr: rian 
should know the reading ability of every child accurately enough 
to assist him in selecting materials which he can read. Тһе libra.ian 
must accept the child's initial interests without criticism and build 
upon these interests, since interest in reading isa highly individual 
matter. Many children have an interest in books and a wide back- 
ground of first hand experience because of a good home or commu- 
nity environment. Other children have had little acquaintance with 
books and have a very meagre background of experiences. 


The librarian's most important task is to see that children get 
the right books to read at the right time. The term “right books” 
in this context, means books with contents suitable to the particular 
child's interest and with a vocabulary suited to his reading ability. 
The reactional reading period in the library will serve its purpose of 
recreating only if the child is reading ‘right’ book. The help the 
librarian offers to children and the guidance he gives them contribute 
to the development of the effective use of a library. 


In guiding children's reading itis essential to have the child 
feel that he is the one who makes the final choice of what he is to 


1. Punjab Library Service Year Book, 1960-61 : Punjab Library Asso- 
ciation, Chandigarh. 


2. Shri Sant Ram Bhatia is Editor, Indian Librarian, Jullundur and is 
one of the pioneers of Library Mov ment in India. 
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read. A geod plan is to select two or three books from the shelves 
and look them over with the child. Care Should be exercised to 
select books which are not too long or too difficult to be read with 
ease. When a child reads his first book thoroughly he gains confi- 
‘dence in himself and gradually he will select longer and more difficult 
material to read. In discussing books with children, the librartian 
may sketch briefly something about the books or tell ап interesing 
incident or two from them. The librarian should always recognize 


the child's point of view about books and never try to force his selec- 
tions on him. 


LIBRARIAN TO HAVE THOROUGH KNOWLEDGE OF BOOK 
COLLECTION 


The second principle of effective use of a library is that the 
librarian should have a thorough knowledge of the book collection 
with which he works. The librarian should read constantly from the 
book collection of the library. The more books he can know per- 
sonally, the more effective his reading euidance becomes and the 
more confidence the children will have in his Suggestions. Recom- 
mending books without some firsthand knowledge of them is at. best 
à risky understanding. „Тһе child is quick to lose faith in the judg- 
ment of an adult, but he is just as ready to respect and honour judg- 
ment which proves worthwhile to him. Lucky is the librarian who can 


eare cd to exclaim admiringly, “Sir, you know a lot of wounderful 
ooks. 


SAN TO HELP CHILDREN BROWSING AMONG 


help children to browse i i i i 
Suggestions, such as the following H ES Uy “деше afew S 


see i i 
know about, Look at some ode и erie dk 
Interest you, 
(2) If you are „browsing а book 
Studies, notice the date of publicati 
such information is up-to-date, 


(3) Read through the table of co 


to get an idea of UO dE сасы ог ae chapter headings 


ook is abo 
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(4) Read a few paragraphs here and there in the book. This’ 


will help you to find out if the book is easy for you to 
read and will also give you an idea of the author’s style. 


After the librarian has made suggestions to the children, he 
should leave them alone to enjoy а pleasurable and informal 
association with books. The library affords children an opportunity 
to explore in the book world, to thumb through many books, to 
taste and sample some, and finally to select and read those which 
appeal to them, 


RECREATIONAL READING 


The fourth principle of effective use of a library is “free reading” 
or recreational reading. It is reading which brings enjoyment. It is 
reading which carries with it adventure into new worlds. It is reading 
which entertains, delights, and recreates. This reading may be of 
stories and courses connected With the text books. It may be from 
magazines, from an encyclopaedia, ог from pamphlets. Because the 
reading is free or recreational, there is no reason to believe that all 
such reading is light and merely a ‘time killer’. A book of fairy tales 
may be recreation for some imaginative youngster. A factual book 
in social studies may be recreation for the child who has been privil- 
eged to travel a great deal. A guidebook about birds or trees may be 
recreation for children who love the out-of-doors. А class engaged 
in recreational reading is a living picture of individual differences. It 
depicts the wants, hopes, dreams, interests, ideas, and ideals of the 
children. As the child reads, his horizon is widening, his spirit is 
deepening, he is becoming more aware of other peoples and places, 
his imagination is stirred, and his emotional experiences are constantly 
enriched. The child and the book need to make each other's 
acquaintance, and they can do it best if left alone. There can be no 
more delightful period in the school day for children than the rec- 
reational reading period, if the children are given the freedom to 


enjoy it to the full. 


DISPLAY OF CHILDREN'S HOBBY EXHIBITS 


Exhibits have also a definite place in making the effective use 
of a library and they offer a fine medium for library publicity. 
Hobby exhibits are most appropriate for library display since 
there are books for every hobby. Children are very proud to 
provide the library with an exhibit of their ‘priceless possessions’, 
and very often it is through hobby exhibits that the librarian 
comes to understand a particular child for the first time. Displaying 
a few books with a hobby exhibit is a good way to gain the interest 
of some children in books and reading. The purpose of all library 


exhibits is to further reading and library activities. 
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CO-OPERATION WITH PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


know children and see them as individuals using books, they should 
work together in reading, reviewing and identifying books of interest 


or useful to young people and in indicating the kind of readers for 
whom certain books are most appealing, 


do not realize how among the newer books some are closely related. 
drama, languages and even 


School librarians should encourage class visits to the public 


libraries and bookshops so that the children know these community 
Tesources before they leave school. 


Talks about books Should be a 
and public librarians with the 


APPENDIX 10 
PROJECT ON “READING HABIT” 


EXPERIMENTAL PROJECT: 


HOW TO DEVELOP READING HABIT AMONG 
CHILDREN OF 8TH AND 9TH CLASSES 


INTRODUCTI ON 


By the reading habit we mean the habit of reading books for 
pleasure and information. Majority of the Indian students complete 
their schoolings without acquiring this type of absorbing interest in 
books. We keep them so much engrossed in passing examinations 
that they have hardly any time left for studying good books. Instead 
of learning to read good books they are confined to the study of text 
books, or to make matter worse to mark at notes. It is therefore, 
imperative for schools to develop the reading habits amongst them 
with the following objects in view :— 

AIMS 
1. To develop strong motives for and interest in reading. 


. 2. To acquire mastery of the reading skill and the understand- 
ing of what is read. 


3. To foster reading of a wide range of subjects for pleasure 
and personal development. 


4. To develop in people skills and resources for the intelligent 
use of books and reference material for information. 


5. To widen their outlook through the study of newspapers 
and magazines. 


6. To help pupils establish a wide range of significant interest. 


7. To educate the taste of children so that they study good 
books. 


8. To enable the students to know the resources of the public 
library and how to use them. 
9. To encourage students to form their own personal library. 
PROCEDURE ADOPTED IN WORKING OF THE PROJECT 
1. The Role of Schoo! Library x 
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(a) The school library is an effective agency in the reading prog- 
ramme. 


i i es 

To stimulate the desire to use the printed Meque qum 

most important function of thelibrary. 1f right fave or Fees 

given students take to reading as fish take to water. . p шар 

of unsuiiabie books on the pupils can create an tea due: җы 

we want children to read we must give them books wma suc the 
tive in appearance. To be efective instrument of edu 


i c а ate 
school library must contain not only the right books but an adequa 
number of them. 


(b! Availability of material. The function of the library does 


not stop with procuring materials. It must make [ет ачап ын 
An open shelf system provides ап ideal arrangement. des 5 aes, 
the library for free reading period, they browse along 8 Md 
sample many books and magazines and guided by the teache 


the librarian “settle down to read that which has personal appeal for 
them. 


(c) Atmosphere in the library. Having given them attractive 
books we must Provide the children y 


vith an attractive place where 
to read them. 


(d) Publicity, Publicity also plays a significant role ; the ш 
play of coloured jackets and fresh arrivals, posters, enticing qs 
reviews in the school magazine written by the boys and girls wh 


have found Something fascinating. to read and are eager to tell all 
Provide a powerful incentive to studies. : 


Often failure 

sponsible for the pupil’s lack 
of enthusiasm. Reading headiness is important in the secondary: 
Schools, and the pupil's curiosity should be stimulated 


i g the virtues of certain boo 
Enthusiasm for the. work must flow. from th 


ust be acquainted with many 
more. He must love them, talk about them, тесоттепа them spon- 
taneously. No method of stimulating interest is more important 
than incidental quotation and citation He may read brief excerpts 
such as exciting. incidental, realistic character portrayal. If the 
teacher is enthasiastic 


r : and sincere he will inspire his pupils and bring 
about interest in reading, 
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Many more devices can be used in creating interest in extra 
reading. ‘WATCH THE SPOT” on the bulletin board devoted to 
the advertising of the qualities of outstanding books can prove 
effective. Pupils enrolled in art classes can be encouraged to write 
posters. Round table discussions on books are often a powerful in- 
centive to outside reading. Another effective method is. the drama- 
tization of short exciting scenes from important books. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE SCHOOL PROGRAMME 


In place of text books there will be a comprehensive syllabus 
made up of units of work replete with suggestions for individual and 
group activities and implemented with bibliogrphies leading to 
material found on book shelf, in its audio-visual collection and its 
pamphlets and magazines. | 

The method of supervised studies will be enforced. Student will 
work on assignment leading to the study of books in the library under 
the supervision of their subject teachers. 


PROCEDURE ADOPTED FOR THE ACCOMPLISHMENT OF 
VARIOUS AIMS OF THE PROJECT 


To satisfy the natural interest of children on a variety of 
subjects it is necessary to provide the books appropriate to their 
age, taste and standard. A child’s first reading, naturally of the 
usual nursery stories and rhymes presented in picture book interest, 
develops very early, least up to the age of 8 or even more. From 
there he passes very smoothly to fairy tales, myths and legends, 
nature and animal stories. At 8 he is reading with enthusiasm the 
stories of Anderson. Grimm, and Lang who are his prime favourites. 
At 8 there begins the peak period of enthusiasm for reading Although 
nature and animal stories remain very popular, there is a definite 
swim towards more realistic literature. There is a great liking for 
factual books. Hero worship begins and the stories of popular 
figures are very much in demand. The period between 10 or 12 
covers a very wide range. Legends of Robbinhood, King Arthur 
and William Tell are in great demand. Sex differences begin to 
emerge. Girls like family stories whereas boys take to factual read- 
ing. They take interest in travel, inventions, explorations and mecha- 
nical things as Railways, Aeroplanes, science, stamp collecting and all 
kinds of hobbies. Travel books, the manners and customs of other 
lands hold the attention. At 13 few reading interests develop. Old 
ones are intensified. Students enjoy right hobbies and taste the 
thrills of inventions, while girls pursue their explorations into _the 
adult world of emotion and sentiment. Whether these explorations 
are helpful or harmful depend largely on guidance. The world’s 
greatest literature may hold the girl now as well as verse and drama. 
At 14 adolescent is in full swing. Periodical literature furnishes 
unexpected delights. The boy’s interest in machines becomes techni- 
cal and experimental involving the use of reference aids. He absorbs 
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science, biography, history and travel. He also takes his 
novels but those with plenty of actions suit him. 


GUIDANCE IN READING 
1. Principle and Method. 


plunge into 


The first principle of successful 
guidance is to ascertain the interest of the individual readers. The 


librarian must be well aware that boys of 14 love books of simple 


Science. But Mohan is an exception. He has other interests. The 
teacher librarian must find what those are. 


2. Materials and methods must be in line with pupil's capa- 
city. 


This principle is especially important in the case of retarded 
readers, but is also fundamental, in dealing with gifted children. 
MEANS OF GUIDANCE 

1. Floor work. A teacher "librarian renders guidance. He 
Suggests titles to be read and reference books to be studied. 

2. Reading Records, 


Individual Tecords are aid in guidance. 
AIMS 

l. To educate the taste of children so that they study good 
books. 


2. The period of adolesence is the Period when a child's 
Sensitiveness to literature of hieh stan i i 
This fact should 


can offer, and the 
is undoubtedly that Which will implantin the 


hest value which 


young minds, not o 
our civilization is hereto, 


3.. To encourage the intelligent use of books and reference 
material as sources of informati 


ation. 
To accomplish the above mentioned o 
be provided Instructions in 


I 


bject the student should 
the proper use of library service, 


nstructions need to Cover the following topics :— 
The handling of books 


The parts of a book a 
Reference books and 
Book Classification. 
The library catalo 
Bibliographies an 
Periodicals an 
Bo i 
d unns and book binding in building up the per- 


nd their Purpose. 
how to use them. 


Sue and how to use it. 


d sources of books, 
d periodical indexes, 


oN O £o PWN 
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А Under the above syllabus the children will, after their first 
introductory visit to the library, be taught first of all how to handle 
books. They must learn that it is not advisable to turn down pages, 
to underline books or to damage or soil them in any way. 


.. Having learnt how to handle a book a child must next grapple 
with the far more difficult problem of howto usea book. The 
teacher must deal systematically with the various parts of a book, 
the title page, table of contents, preface, introduction, notes, index, 
bibliography etc. and show the purpose of each. 

me proficient at finding a book, he should 
of what standard ref- 
f the date of encyclo- 


As soon as he has beco 
be introduced to reference books.He must learn 
erence books there are and the importance o 
paedias and other reference books. They must now be taught how 
to use the standard works of reference. The teacher will begin with 
such books as children encyclopaedias or Newnes Pictorial Know- 
ledge, but before the child leaves school he should have been intro- 
duced at the public library to the Encyclopaedia Britannica. The 
Dictionary of National Biography, Standard Dictionary of Quota- 
tions, Dates, Proverbs, Year Books, Guides and Gazetteers. 


By introducing the pupils to reference books the teacher has 
advanced him from the stage at which he could discover informa- 
tion from any given book he is now able to search it out for himself. 
But before he can be entirely self reliant he will have to know how 
to find any book in the library, which means he must understand the 
classification system and the catalogue. A brief explanation of the 
classification and the catalogue must be given in one of the earliest 
visits to the library. 


Elementary study of bibliographies should be 
stage of the child school career, and it should begin with 
making their own bibliographies. Children’s 
should be a short list of story books and they shoul 
a means of finding interest in books to read. Children са! 
own bibliographies upon any subject they choose. A subject heading, 
the date of compilation, the author title and date к ап 
if possible a brief annotation are all the details that are required in 
a school bibliography. « 


SCHOOL MAGAZINES 


gin at an early 
the children 


subscribing to suitable magazines, the 

ity of filing them and of 

preparing some bibliographies , and that some of 
i he use of a periodical index. 

il mastery of the 


ooks and library as sources of infor- 


mation. 
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THE ART OF READING 


a book studies it intensively, he who skims a book goes ep erui it 
with a denfinite Purpose, looking for certain information ; he who 
skips it goes rapidly through it, Teading a little here and there, form- 
i i it i Pupils must be taught 
ethods is appropriate to certain books for 


must be given plenty of exercises designed to 
force him into the various ways of using books. 


Successful Project work 
the training which the school gives į 


in developing the library as a Co-ordinating fe 
school, and as the most effective agen 
ing books, 


TO WIDEN THE OUTLOOK ON LIFE THROUGH THE 
STUDY OF THE NEWSPAPER AND MAGAZINES 


read good periodicals and 
s training as his introduc- 
i Magazines €ncourage children to read 
ООК$, to pursue hobbies and to take an interest to current affairs. 


Students can „be encouraged to write news board and bulletin 
board. The materia] designed for а bulletin board should consist 


of news items, pictures, posters and cartoons Clipped from the news- 
Papers. 


TO ENABLE THE STUDENTS Т ES 
OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY © KNOW THE RESOURC 


As soon as the pupils ha 
reference books and 


“oTi o 
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TO HELP PUPILS TO ESTABLISH A WIDE RANGE OF 
SIGNIFICANT INTERESTS 


Education aims at the development of all round personality of 
the children. The school library is in a very favourable position to 
cultivate these varied interests. Through books and magazines, 
exhibits list and publicity, it is here pupils start on intellectual 
pursuits which opens the way to richer living. Stamp coilecting, pic- 
ture collecting, making of albums containing stories, poems and 
other illustrated materials, painting and other absorbing hoboies. 
can be developed through library reading and follow-up work. 

TO ENCOURAGE THE CHILDREN TO SET UP THEIR OWN 
LIBRARY 


. The ultimate aim of developing reading habit among children 
is to encourage them to have a small library of their own 
according to the resources of their family. Their collection should 
include reference material such as dictionaries, maps, atlases, globes, 
a recreational section containing his favourite stories and poems and 
information section containing books dealing with sports and 
hobbies. | The acquisition of such a library is the surest guarant 
that reading interest cultivated at school will be further strengthened 
at home and become lifelong. 


FOLLOW-UP PROGRAMME 
Creative work 


1. Preparation of charts, models, maps out of the books read 
by the students. 


Maintenance of albums, scrap books and picture books. 


win 


Maintenance of news board and bulletin board. 


4. Keeping a library diary containing brief and informative 
notes regarding the books read. 


5. A note book may be kept by students and pictures, cartoon 
either drawn ог cut out from periodicals and newspapers, 
graph charts should find a place in an orderly well kept 
note books. 


6. Writing a term paper. Proper instruction must be given as 
to how they are to be proceed in the choosing of topics, 
the method of gathering the data, the making of the out- 
line and the determination of the contents and the form. 


. Book Reviews. Student may be guided to write book re- 
views. Writing of book reviews train the observation, reasoning 
power and judgement of the pupil. It requires deep thinking. 
It should indicate the purpose of the author and how far he 
has been successful in the attainment of his object. It should 
include remarks regarding the get-up ofthe book, treatment of the- 
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subject matter and the illustrations and exercises for further 
Studies. 


Making Bibliographies. Elementary study of bibliography 
should begin at an early age of the child’s school career and it should 
begin with the children making their own bibliographies. The best of 
the bibliograpy should be typed, mounted and filed on the library. 


MAGAZINES 


If the school is subscribing to suitable magazines the senior 
children may also be given the responsibility of reading them and of 
preparing some bibliography based on the matter in them, 


Students should be encouraged to write the articles out of the 
books studied by them for the class magazine, wall magazine, and 
printed magazine. 


nt activities will be organized 


relating to ics relating to the Projects undertaken in the 


School. 
‘CELEBRATION OF IMPORTANT F 


At least once in a fortnight stude 
the topi 


ESTIVALS AND WEEKS 
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BOOK FESTIVALS 


: Book festivals will be arranged from time to time when interes- 
üng and useful books, standard works, reference books, audiovisual 
materia] (Charts, Maps, Models) can be screened through the school 
Projector. Local publishers will be invited to display books, 
charts, maps, models and other audiovisual materials. Lectures on 
the effective use of library can be arranged through the public libra- 
rian. 

EXHIBITION 


Exhibition would be arranged at regular intervals when charts, 
models, maps and collection of stamps, 'pictures, coins and other 
creative and written work of the students can be displayed. 
EVALUATION 


Evaluation in the modern sense is the process by which one 
finds out the advancement that is being made towards the attain- 
mentof PROGRAMME OBJECTIVES or in other words how far 
à programme has accomplished what it has set out to do. It is not 
а periodic event but a continuous process that goes on throughout 
the period of implementation. 


STEPS IN THE EVALUATING PROCESS 


1. Statement of objectives. 
Listing specific item for each objective. 


2 

3. Selection of the most efficient evaluation instruments 
(measuring devices) available for the study of each item 
under evaluation. 


4. To record findings and measure results. 

5. Use of information obtained for strengthening the pro- 
ject. 

STATEMENT OF OBJECTIVES 

1. To develop strong motives for an interest in reading. 

2. To test knowledge and understanding of what is read. 

3. To foster reading of a wide range of subjects, for pleasure 
and personal development. 

4. To develop in the pupils skills and sources for the intelli- 
gent use of the books and effective use of reference works. 

5. То encourage the habit of personal investigation. 
To widen their outlook through the regular studies of news- 
papers and magazines. 

7. To encourage students to form their person allibraries. 
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LIST OF ITEMS TO BE TESTED FOR EACH OBJECTIVE 
1. To test interest in attitude. 
2. To evaluate knowledge and understanding. 


3. To test skills for the intelligent use of books and reference 
books. 


TOOLS FOR EVALUATION 


1 Changes in attitude and interest are difficult to define and 
even more difficult to measure. I A > 
for the evaluation of these areas are observation, interview, con- 
ferences, check lists and pupil diaries. The record kept by the libra- 
tian of each indvidual Pupil can furnish valuable clues to this 
important item of evaluation. A number of books 


2. Testing comprehension and knowledge. 

Test in readin 
in order to find 
One or two paragraphs should be selected 
asked to test their comprehension. 
will have difficulty ding. The exact nature of the 
achievement may be traced through 


ment may be fitted to his needs. Th 
to readers. 


TESTING SKILLS OF USING BOOKS AND REFERENCE 
MATERIAL 


_ Under this heading we have to test the pupils skill in 
acquiring proficiency in fact finding and Seeking information, to 
furnish assignment allotted to him or to gather material for the 
Successful ех 


e execution of a class Project. This involves three types of 
reading activities. 


1. Rapid reading or skimming through a book or fact finding. 


2. Intensive reading. for comprehension for acquiring new 
vocabulary and its assimilation. 


3. Skipping through a book to know what it is about. 
4. Skill to usel 


ibrary catalogue to find suitable books under 
three systems :— 
(Author, Title, Subject Matter). 


1 ictionary, globe, Atlas, Encyc- 
lopaedia and Standard refere: 


for testing the above skills, 
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1. Specimen work of the pupil. (Assignments, charts, maps 
and papers.) 
2. Objective type tests. 
Class Room activity to write index cards indicating author, 
title and subject. 
4. Question to be answered by consultation of the card index. 
_ The question should consist of list of books against which the 
pupil writes down the classification number of each, list of authors 
against whom have to be written the titles of all books by that author. 
The teacher must make sure that the pupil can find a book upon any 
subject he likes, and that he can find any book of which he knows 
the author. 


TO DEVELOP WORTHWHILE HOBBIES 
(Listed items to be tested under the above head) 


Collection of pictures, stories, stamps and coins. Making of 


albums, paintings of pictures, illustration of poems and stories, 
photo-graphy. 


Testing tools for the above items :— 

l. Specimen of pupil’s work (Albums, collections and draw- 
ings and paintings). 

2. Interviews and conference with parents to know how he 
utilizes his leisure hours at home. 


3. Study of the issue register to ascertain what types of books 
and magazines the pupil is interested in, and the amount 
of literature that is increasingly his pet subject. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE PROJECT AS A WHOLE 
1. Whether the student has developed interest in reading 
(a) Books. | 
(b) Newspapers. . 
(c) Journals and magazines. 


2. Whether the students "are. increasingly making use of the : 
school library and public libraries or their home library: " 


TESTING TOOLS FOR MEASURING THE ABOVE ITEMS :— - 

Blank forms to be maintained daily. 

The blank forms should include date, the type of newspaper ` 
read (Hindi, English or Punjabi).either at home or in the school or 
in the public library. Similarly it should indicate the type of maga- 
zines and books. This record should be daily maintained and gra- 
phically illustrated. after a month. Similarly we can keep records 
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to study reading interests of the pupils, indicating whether they like 
stories, biographies, poems, books on travel and keep exploration or 
scientific literature. 


STEPS REQUIRED FOR STRENGTHENING THE PROJECT:— 
1. Equipment of the library. 


The library should be stocked with books on various subjects 
to be covered in 8th and 9th classes. 


In the selection of the books the contents of the syllabus to be 
covered and the reading interest of children between the age group 
12—16 i.e. pre-adolesence and adolesence periods must be kept in 
view. Besides books on the various days and festivals to Бе celebra- 
ted, the outings and excursions to be undertaken must be provided. 


Successful project work may be described as the culmination of 
the training which the school gives in reading for information. Since 
such work can prepare for a follow-up of any school activity such as 
drama, hobbies, clubs, visit to places of interest and so on, it plays a 
large part in developing reading habits in students, 

à yi an ушар de ре covered must be linked with co-curricu- 
ar activities. chool Broadcasting programm i or 
weeks to be "celebrated. ilis к йпшде. days 

An interesting programm: 
tions, book festivals, museum displays and lectur 


between the school and Public libra Sp eee 


КОШЫ i The school must make full use of the resources of the 
OBJECTIVES OF THE PROJECT AS A WHOLE 
1. Whether the student'has develo 
books (b) Newspapers (c) Journals an 
2. Whether the students are i i i 
School library, public library and home library = V cede 
TESTING TOOLS FOR MEASURING 
1. Questionnaires, 


2. Records. 


ped-interest in reading (a) 
d magazines. 


THE ABOVE ITEMS 


These records should be graphically illustrated. 
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STEPS REQUIRED FOR STRENGTHENING THE PROJECT :— 
l. Equipment of the library. 


The library should be stocked with books on various subjects 
to be covered in 8th and Sth classes. In the selection of the contents 
of the syllabus to be covered and the reading interest of the children 


between the age group 12 to 16 i.e. Pre-adolescence and adolescence 
period must be kept in view. 


2. Library and Reading Room should be made to work in 
the morning andevening at leastfor two hours. It should remain 
open on holidays and even during long vacation. 


A wholetime qualified librarian assisted by a library bearer 

$ appointed in a High School. Teachers, supervisors of the 
reading room should attend by rotation. Clubs, Literary Societies 
and extra curricular activities should be encouraged in the school. 
Hobbies should be developed which lead students to extra reading. 
The syllabus to be covered must be linked with co-curricular activities, 


school broadcasting proramme and special festivals and weeks to be 
celebrated. 


3. 
should be 


.. 4. An interest in programme of drama, film shows, Art Exhi- 
bition, Book Festival, Museum displays and lecture can be very 
effective in stimulating interest in reading books. 


Selected books for reference. (For teachers’ use). 

(1) The Library in Education by R.G. Ralph. 

(2) The Library in the School by Fargo. 

(3) The Teacher Librarian by Earnest Grimshaw. 
Materials for lessons on the use of books and Libraries. 


(1) The Use of Reference Books by Macmillan and Co. 
Ltd., London, 1936. 


(2) The Use of Books : Nelson, London, 1947. 


(3) The Children books on how to use books and lib- 
raries. 


Journals for Reference. 


(i) The reading interest of children (Shiksha January 1958). 
(2) Reading taste of children (Educational Forum January 1958). 
(3) The Education Quarterly, September 1957, Special number— 
How to teach reading and writing, and (4) Educational India. 
Reading Habits Special, July, 1957, 


APPENDIX 11 
LIBRARY EXTENSION WORK! 


., Books are carriers of intellectual food. Intellectual food is not 
either sought or accepted as easily or as involuntarily as emotional 
food and physical food. For intellectual hunger is neither strong 
nor persistent. It is weak and fleeting. On the other hand, emotional 
hunger is easily stimulated and kept up. Physical hunger is, as is 
well-known, inexhorably Strong and persistent. Therefore the dis- 
tributors of books have to take special steps unlike distributors of 
emotional entertainment or of physical food. Those who provide 
‘emotional entertainment such as music, dance, and cinema, have 
really to do very little publicity. A simple announcement may prove 
sufficient. Suppliers of physical food have even less to do to attract 
patrons. On the other hand, librarians have to do à good deal both 
to attract readers and to retain them. 

The core of library service is well-known. It consists of the 
stages of book-selection, book-purchase, book classification, book 
cataloguing, maintenance of books, circulation of books and the apex 
of all these reference service to establish contact between readers 
and books. Allthis core-work Should no doubt be done efficiently. 
If it is done efficiently, there isa 800d chance for а reader once 
coming to the library Continuing to come quite often. On the other 
hand, this core service is by no m oa 


fans sufficient, 
FRINGE ACTIVITY LIBRARY 


SERVICE 
The librarian of a sc} 
fall really in the fringe of Ij 


methods of attracting the Pupils 4 - He must devise various 
some of the methods :— Pus to the libr 


l. Organisati Hes 
D ARD pes ing ji", Which the librarian himself 
er able story-tellers to take 


3. Organisation Of discussi 
us i i 

. s Stoups. Here arian 

oe ME he desire among the сл gen 

5 themselves Some problem ог Other. In fact by 

l. Thouphts n Li Een 


о brary Science : A 
made at the All India Sem; i оре 
Libraries, Bangalore, March 193. DEPSE (NCES М 
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containing Suggestions 
rary services in School 
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his skill he should channelise the discussion along proper 
lines, supply the necessary books for discussion to be based 
on correct knowledge and information and train the 
students in keeping the minutes of discussion. 

4. Organisation of children's drama, music, and dance. Such 
activities have a great attraction to children. Some may 
be able to participate in the activities ; while the rest 
would witness the performance. This innate desire in 
pupils should be fully exploited by the librarian. 


5. Organisation of exhibitions. A thoughtful librarian will 
always be prompted by the Third Law of Library Science- 
Every book its reader : ‘He should scan the shelves, pick 
out the unfortunate books not very much patronised by 
the pupils cr even touched by their hands and exhibit them 
in an effective way. He may perhaps use for the sign 
board of the exhibit terms like 


‘Neglected books’ 
‘Books which are pining for yow’ 
‘Do not read these books’ 


PREPARATION FOR EXTENSION WORK 

К Every kind of extension work requires a very careful prepara- 
tion. The topics for stories, library talks, discussion and dramatiza- 
tion should be selected with an eye to what engages the attention of 
the pupils from time to time. Local, state, national, international 
and scientific events should be anticipated or watched for and made 
the theme for extension work. The choice of the story-tellers or the 
persons who will give talks or the pupils that will take part in discus- 
sion or dramatization should be chosen with great care. Thirdly, 
this fringe activity of a school librarian should also be linked up with 
the core activity by a careful preparation of the reading list for 
follow-up study. 

When a fringe activity is in operation, the school librarian 
should distribute the reading lists to the pupils in such a way and in 
such a place that the pupils taking part in the extension activity are 
obliged to pass amidst the books exhibited. As the pupils pass by 
them, the librarian along with his participating teachers should be 
there to persuade the students to examine the books and select them 
for their private study. It will be a good plan even to lend - out 
these books on the spot. 

FOLLOW-UP-WORK 

The mood to come to the library and to read the "books exhi- 
bited, created by the extension activity, should be exploited by the 
librarian with great persistence. He cannot do exploitation in a 
formal way. He should muster up all his geniality and speak to 
individual pupils as and when opportunity arises, and keep up their 
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interest in reading the books of which they have ре ү 
the reading list. In this genial contact with the pupi s the gern 
should extend the sphere of interest of individual pupils sini 

them as willing readers to several other books in the library. = 

The extension service of the library is the most рог 
factor in the field of library. This factor is mostly useful in excati ng 
reading habit which is one of its objects. There are many le 
create a reading habit. In cultivating reading habit for new co : n 
the librarian has to work hard. The support of the managemen 
utterly necessary. 

With the support of the n 
things, such as to arrange study 
lectures and exhibitions etc. 

l. Story Hours : 
of teachers. An interesti 


nanagement librarian can do many 
hours, library talks, discussions, 


In a school this can be done with the help 
ng story should be chosen. One half of it 
should be told to the students in the class-room and the teachers 
should ask them to read the remaining portion from the books avail- 
able in the library. On important days the librarian can put some 


articles from news-papers on the news board with a note ‘Step in 
the Library for further information’. 


2. Library talks : A librarian can a 


Trange some talks by 
prominent writers on special 


occasions such as ‘Tilak Day’ or 
“Gandhi Day’ etc, At the end of the lecture the librarian should 


give a pamphlet with Pictures and a list of books. This will attract 
the students towards the library, 


3. Library discussion : If the librarian Suggcsts some group- 
i 5 à week earlier, then the students can discuss 
in the school with the help of the 


hy on the topic ‘Bombay’, 
ures on Bombay available in 
puts these 
ok and Learn board, the 
ading these books. 
i relevant bonks : There are loose jackets of 
new books in the library. If those are on the boards and a short 
summary of the book is j then these will help to 
create the reading habit, 


6. Lantern Slides a 
keenly interested jn look 
audio visual education d 
school can arrange lect 
teachers concerned shoul 
of the magic lantern, 


5. Exhibition on 


ind Moving Pictures : Boys are always 
Ing at pictures, In the school there is 
epartment. Through this Department, the 
ures on some education topics and the 
d give a lecture to students through the help 
This will be 800d incentive for Creating a 
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reading habit among the children. 
COLLECTIVE WORK 


If we want to prepare a collective project work on any subject, 
students are always ready to work it out. They must have proper 
guidance from the teachers and the librarian. For example in our 
school, students of different standards have prepared some projects 
work as follows : 


Standard Projects work on 
VI Lokmanya Tilak (Only drawing pictures) 
Vil Vishnushastri Chiplunkar 
УШ Lokmanya Tilak 
1X Rani Laxmibei 
X All the information maps, pictures, and articles 


on all provinces. 


| Every year students are preparing some project work with the 

help of the library. Some students prepare class magazines and 

ION also with the help of the library. Teachers are also helping 
em. 


CELEBRATION DAY 


There are some special days of the year such as New Year Day, 
Independence Day, Gandhi and Tilak Jayanti, Moharum, Ganapati 
Festival, Wild Animal Day, UNO Day and many other special days. 
Soli bration of such days is another form of library extension 

ork. 


APPENDIX 12 
RUNNING A SCHOOL MAGAZINE! 


by 
Shri P.C. Bhatia, Cantoament Board High School, Ambala Cantt. 


There are two most difficult stages in the life of a school 
Magazine—the start, and keeping the march. When God said, 
“Let there be the world”, there was the world. But it is difficult 
with humans. When our President goes out to perform the open- 
ing ceremony of a large power-station of nation-wide importance, 
and just switches on a point, saying. “Let there be light", and, 
instantaneously, the electric energy streams through the wires flood- 
ing huge areas with light, it is really not so simple an affair. The 
getting ready of things for the Switching on of light has cost the 


Engineers and their Staff long and tedious periods of planning and 
labour beforehand, 


the Same can be said of starti 


y canal. Like a river it should 
not flow in a haphazard imes bending this way, some- 
DURES, 1 now spoiling habitations on 
its side or Over-running fields and гий k t likea canal, 
it should move in preplanned directions. Pre-planning means hard 


us to the important question of the material 


Anything or everything from the pens of the 
nly not welcome. 


This also brings 
for the school journal. 
young writers is certai 

The magazine is not to be allowed to flow i irecti 
er wi ection 
itlikes. No off-handedness ab i ROM din i 
ctl, please. 


The channel in the 
assumed the Revise Shape. We give one life-story of an im- 
portant personality in each issue. The ditor wi nt 
edi:ors interviews the person Pte ДО stude 
goes into the Magazine. In each issue, we 
round which a Story can be built This gi i 

ag а ey ees E ves n а 
training in original thinking. In order to FS ES шыш 


more books, we give a condensation of a 
books in the school library, Similarly to 
E N аак o 


€ncourage Magazine 
l. The ttle of the School magazine is “The In 


telligent Student.” 
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reading, a gist of one of the articles in a journal in the School 
Reading Room appears in our school magazine. Then there are 
intelligence tests and news of the country in pictures, besides at- 
tempts of students. 


The first problem then, for us is to tap the source of energy 
where the talent for writing is. My experience in this direction 
shows that talent is generally sky-bird—it flies at approach. You 
have to trap it with cunning-softly, softly. The talent lies hidden 
in some of the unlikeliest places. It is not that the boy who 
stands first in the class, isalso the boy who hasthe talent for 
writing. Of course, he may be able to express himself. But generally 
he has a wonderful capacity for cram-work and as such he may 
not be very good for our purpose. 


The Editor, ardently, has to set out on a pilgrimage to find out 
the Muses. And the search is not in vain. He may have to 
invite boys to join a *Young Writers Club, and he may have to 
take classes to train them in the art of self-expression, in the craft 
of the pen. And the results are astonishing. The first essential 
for writing is ideas. not the power to write. I give the power of 
writing a secondary place. When a student shows the capacity 
to think original ideas, he can be trained in the art of expression. 
Не can b> trained to become a writer. When once the impulse has 
been given the student can march on his own. 

My heart swells with pride when I think of the good work 
done by our journal in putting young boys on the road to writing 
by giving them an impulse and' building their confidence. Memory 
brings back several figures to appear before my eyes. I remem- 
ber one Bengali boy. He began to write original poems in English 
He once wrote a review of a book. He wrote the reports of 
matches held in the Cantonment I remember other boys who 
wrote lovely things. One of them wtote about his “Mischievous 
Young Brother". Some ofthethings he wrote will bring a smile 
on the most serious face. Another опе wrote of a fair that he had 
seen, or visit he had paid to a relative in a distant State, or simply 
of a pilfering expedition that hetook into a mango garden, or 
an account of what he did when he played a truant from school. 
The genuineness of their thoughts was always appealing. 


I may make myself clear that we insisted upon our students 
to give their original writing. This means that they had to describe 
something which they had seen with their own eyes. We want a 
truthful account, not fanciful. We brought it home to them that 
no two persons had the same pair of eyes each, and hence, no 
two persons saw things alike. Everybody was encouraged to write 
what he Siw. As ап exercise several boys were asked to describe 
the same event, and naturally each one hada different account. 


The best one went in print. 
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Events are always occuring in our lives, in our homes, n 
school or in our town. The family gets a new pet; the Schoo 
Cricket Eleven wins championship; India’s best hockey team plays a 
match in our town and so on. Students are encouraged to write for 


us what they have seen. And what points of wonder and beauty, 
their eyes can see. 


The next thing, in addition to originality (or truthfulness) 
that we insisted upon our young writers was brevity. We wanted 
to accommodate as many contributors as We could. Hence lengthy 
articles were reduced to give them more force and consequently 
less space. Of course, original articles from students of other schools 
are also welcome. 

Another thing 
picture of the writer al 


has a tonic quality to fire his imaginatio 


The lure of the printed word 
lead to pilfering. The Editor 
thieves. Of course, 


is great. And hence it can 


has to be cautious against the 
: с we don’t accept riddles, puzzles, titbits, 
Sayings, quotations, funniosities or articles on subjects on which 


they are not expected to know anything. Fancy a school boy offer- 


ing advice on the care of eyes or teeth. Naturally, the Editor’s 
waste paper basket is never empty. 


м f a School Ma azine has to 
behave differently from the Editor gazine E the general 
the public jumps up 
f a School Magazine 
Tary dish served on 
а rat there. 


Screws up his eyebrows 
his table. He smells 


We have also exploded the theory that writers 
not made. There are no born writers just as there are по born 
engineers, scientists or Physicians, Any body can learn to use his pen 
as easily as à soldier learns to use his sword or eu What is 
needed is the will and Capacity to Jn i 


learn. 
A word about the se 
the march. 


are born and 
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carriage of the School magazine 
If the Editor slackens a little, he 
registers a consequent fall. Why ? You may ask—Aren’t the young 
Writers when trained, efficient to keep it going? They are. But the 
pity is that by the time our boys become trained writers, they go 
out of the school gate into the world, or into the gates of a college. 
Inside the school, the process has to be repeated, over and over 


again, year after year. 


For another thing, this 
needs an ever vigilant driver. 
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TATED LIST OF ESSENTIAL REFERENCE 
a BOOKS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
ENCLOPAEDIAS 


1. Odhams Modern Encyclopaedia for Children, London, 


Odhams Press Limited, 640 р. Illustrated. 


A companion to ‘school work and out of school interests 


for all young people who wish to know more. 


2. Odhams Young People's Encyclopaedia, London, Odhams 


Press Ltd., in 4 volumes. 86x 5.6. Illustrated. 
A work of reference containing th 
people are likely to read in and out of school. 
3. Odhams Practical Encyclopaedia for C 
Odhams Press, 320 pages. Illustrated. 


A small and handy reference work for school children. 


4. Odhams Encyclopaedia for Children, 
Press Ltd., 384 pages. Profusely illustrat 


A small encyclopaedia but packed with 
lous than jewels and often no less preci 
of knowledge— knowledge of ourselv 
of the universe and the world in whic 
of flowers and animals : of the thing 
Science and invention ; of 
what is Strange and distant,” 
5. Oxford Junior Encyclopaedia Lond 
Press, 1961, 13 volumes, 10x 7.6. 
It is a basic book of reference for s 


ed for the enquiring minds of 
Subjects. 


6. Wonder Book Encyclopaedia b 
Ward and Lock Co., 1958. 


An encyclopaedia in one 
tabl 


es 
books. 


7. World Book Епсу 
1955. 10x 7.3. 


It is a Standard reference work wi 


ed in full colour. 


Illustrated. 


Illustrated. 


(Illustrated). A useful guide 


; hich may be used and 
enjoyed by young and old alike. 
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€ information young 


hildren, London, 


London, Odhams 


facts more marvel- 
ous. “Itis a book 
es and our history ; 
h we live, knowledge 
5 we do and use ; of 
the arts ; of what is familar and 


on, Oxford University 


chool libraries, design- 
children on a variety of 


y Speck Gerald F. London, 


volume with colour plates and 
for school children on 


clopaedia, Chicago Field Enterprises, 
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8. 


Children’s Britannica, London, Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Limited, 1961, in 12 volumes, Illustrated. 


It is a proper encyclopaedia designed for children. All the 
articles in volumes | to 11 are arranged in alphabetical 
order. Volume 12 contains the index which tells the 
reader where to look for all the facts about a subject. 


The Golden Home and High School Encyclopaedia, New 
York, Golden Press, 1961, in 20 volumes. Well illustrated. 


This reference work has been created principally for 
students in the High School level. It is arranged alpha- 
betically in 20 volumes, with text abundantly illustrated 
with full colour photographs and paintings. 


General Knowledge Encyclopaedia, Delhi, Malhotra 
Brothers, 7/19, Darya Ganj—Latest Edition by Dr. K.B. 
Bhatnagar. Price Rs. 10.50. 


Deals with abbreviations, Literature, General Terminology, 
Scientists, Inventions and Discoveries, Important Charts in 
World History. The Constitution of India, International 
scenes, U.N.O., Geography of the World, Geography of 
India, Industries of the World, sports, games and current 
affairs. N 

Compton's Pictured Encyclopaedia and fact Index in five 
volumes Chicago, Compton, 1954. 

Very well illustrated and adopting continuous revision. A 
really useful reference book for young people. 


The Children's New Illustrated Encyclopaedia Edited by 
John R. Crossland, London and Glassgow, Collins Clear- 
type Press. Illustrated. 


The book deals mostly with peaceful pursuits in which 
young people are interested so that you may read interest- 
ing happenings in the World of Nation, the realm of 
medicines, the activities of the people of various nations, 
the reminiscence of history, the making and building of 
interesting notable things. A good index has been suppli- 
ed at the end. . 


The Bookshelf for boys and girls in nine volumes—lIllus- 
trated New York University Society Inc. 1955. 


Provides a diversity of raaterial to attract and hold child- 
ren's interest and at the same time improve their taste. It 
creates a desire to read which is good rather than which is 
not good. It aims to hold up the type of manhood and 
womanhood for which the good American has always. 
striven. 


NDIA 
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14. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


i А іа і Illustrated. 
The Children’s Encyclopaedia in 16 Volumes, 
Originated and Edited by Arthur Mee., London, The 
Educational Book Company Ltd. 


It is a big Book for little people to make life of пеп 
happy, wise апа good. This first book that has ever epe 
to tell the whole sum of human knowledge that a es 
may understand. Written in the words the children аа 
A priceless gift of years to the generation. Arranged E 
nineteen monographs of knowledge and practical а 
ing. A treasure for children to which they may com 
wherever they will. 


The Basic Science Series— in 48 titles. United Kingdom 
Edition, 1963. London, Wheaton Exeter. Р 
This series is designed for young readers from 8-1 

years of age. It is a series that “holds the minor upre 
Nature.” The books provide an extensive coverage о 
both biological and physical sciences, They are easy y 
read—each book covering a specific topic only—and nearly 
all the books provide for simple activities, demonstrations 
and experiments for the reader to perform. They are 
distinctive and uniform in format, outstanding in author- 
ship, exceptional in the quality of their full-colour 


illustrations and diagrams and, above all, unchallenged in 
authenticity, 


Woncer World of Science ; New Delhi. Raj Kamal Publi 
cations (Private) Ltd. In Hindi, Marathi, Tamil, Bengali 
etc. 


A well illustr. 


ated book of knowledge for the science 
students. 


Gyan Sarovar. New Delhi, Ministry of Education, 
Government of India. Illustrated. Jn several volumes 
(all volumes not yet complete), 

A popular Encyclopaedia in Hindi which provides useful 
and interesting reading material to the neo-literates and 
adults about the world around them. 

Hindi Vishwa Bharati, in four volumes, Popular Edition. 
Lucknow, Educational Publishing Co. Price Rs. 8/- per 
volume. Edited by Krishan Valabh Divedi. 
Very well-illustrated а 


nd authoritatiy 
world knowledge and s i 


1 | € encyclopaedia of 
cience in Hindi, 
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DICTIONARIES AND GAZETTEERS 


Chambers Children’s Illustrated Dictionary, London, 
W & В. Chambers, 1958. 489 pages, 8X 5. 
A dictionary meant for children’s use. 


Concise Oxford Dictionary of Current English, London, 
Oxford Calarendon Press, 1959, H. W. Fowler and F.G. 
Fowler, 1552 pages 8} Х ES В 

A really admirable and entirely authoritative book of ref- 
erence. 


Chambers Foundation English Dictionary, London, 
W. & R., Chambers Ltd., 1960. 


It defines 30,000 words representing the foundation upon 
which a sure knowledge of English language rests. It also 
contains an extensive Appendix containing tables of the 
principal parts of Englisk verb ; the more common pre- 
fixes and roots; upto date lists of alternatives and con- 
tractions, and many words and phrases of foreign orign 
commonly used in the writing and speaking of English 
today—which are an invaluable aid to the users of the 
Dictionary in their daily readings. 


Odhams’ Junior Dictionary Illustrated, London, Odhams 

Press, 623 P. 84x 53. 

An illustrated dictionary for the children. 

Pathak, R.C. : Bhargava's Concise Dictionary of the 
English Language, 3anaras, Ganga Pusta- 
kalaya, 1955, 992 P. 71x5. 

A handy volume and at the same time 
comprehensive. 

Surya Kanta: New English Hindi Dictionary, Delhi, 

M. Gulab Singh, 1953, 10x 7. 
It contains besides the words that are 
generally found in other works, thousands 
of idioms and phrases with their Hindi 
equivalents. 

Teja Singh: Anglo-Punjabi Dictionary, Ludhiana, 
Sahitya Sangam, 1955, 504 P. 10x 73. 

A good Punjabi Dictionary. 

Whyte, R.R.: New Century English-Urdu Dictionary, 
Allahabad, Ram Narain‘ Lal, 1936, 1,092 P. 
9x51. 

It contains a copious vocabulary with 
numerous idioms and phrases and literary 
illustrations. 
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9. Pathak, R.C. : Bhargava’s Standard Illustrated dictionary 
of the Hindi Language, Banaras. Shree 
Ganga Pustakalaya. 1946, 1,280 P. 
9x 51. 
^n ideal dictionary for the students. 
10. Indian Government : Technical Terms in Hindi ‚(ог 
Secondary Schools, Delhi, Ministry 
of Education, 1955, 94x 6. 
These booklets contain terms of 
Chemistry, Botany, Economics, 
Mathematics. Physics and Social 
Sciences in English with their equi- 
valents in Hindi. 
П. Abdul-Haq.: Students Standard English-Urdu Dic- 
tionary, Karachi, Anjaman Press, 1960, 
1462 P. 9"x SF А 
A most comprehensive English Urdu dic- 
tionary. 
12; Language De- (1) Hindi Punjabi Kosh 
partment Patiala :(2) Punjabi Kosh in 12 volumes 


13. Apte: Sanskrit-English Dictionary, Edited by Dr. 
Р.К. Goel and Shri С.С. Karve (Revised 
and enlarged edition) Poona, Prasad 
Prakashan. 
A work of great learning for the whole 
Sanskrit Knowing — wo»ili, Includes 
Sanskrit Presody, Dates and works of 
important Sanskrit writers, grammatical 
Concordance and a collection of popular 
Sanskrit maxims, 

^. Hindi Rashtra Bhasha Kosh, Allahabad, Indian Press Ltd., 


handy dictionary of Hindi language for 
school children. 


5. Consolidated Glossary of technical terms (English-Hindi). 
New Delhi, Central Hindi Directorate, 
ducation, Government of 


= 


= 


A standard tool of reference for teachers, 


esearch scholars and authors 
for translation work. 


paedia on 36 subjects. 
e for reference both as a 
an Encyclopaedia. 
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YEAR BOOKS AND DIRECTORIES 


India—A reference annual, New Delhi, Publications Divi- 
sion, Government of India, from 1953 onwards. 
Price Rs. 5°50. 


Provides an authentic information on the diverse 
aspects of the national life and activities ; the 
land, history and people. Includes chronology of 
events from 3000 B.C. ; bibliographies appended to 
each chapter. 


Directory and Year Book Including Who's Who" : New 
Delhi, Times of India Annual Publication. 


This directory gives an exhaustive information on 
India. Annual publication price Rs. 30°00 


Current Events Year Book—latest edition. 
Dehradun, Current Event's 17 Rajpura Road. 


Contains information on International Organisations, 
world gazetteer, world atlas, facts on India, national 
and international events with background, and pros 
and cons on controversial issues. 


National Atlas of India, — Calcutta, Ministry of Education, 
Government of India, 1957, 26 maps, 261 x 173. 


It is a collection of specialised maps on India. 


Oxford School Atlas—by John Barthalomew, Bombay, 
Oxford University Press. 


A handy atlas containing maps of countries of the 
world. 


Who's Who of Indian Writers: New Delhi, Sahitya 
Akademi, Rabindera Bhawan, 35 Ferozeshah Road, pages 
404. 


A useful reference handbook to authors, journalists, 
schools, colleges and libraries and to all those who are 
interested in factual information about Indian writers. 
“It contains basic biographical and bibliographical 
information about living Indian authors in all Indian 
languages including English.” 
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BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND BOOK LISTS 


The National Bibliography of Indian Literature, 1901—1953. 
New Delhi, Sahitya Akademi, Rabindra Bhawan, 35 Ferozeshah 
Road, Pages xii plus 797. 


A general topography of Indian literature and an essential 
tool of reference for book selection both by the scholar 
and the librarian. 


Indian National Bi*liographv, compiled by the National Library. 
Calcutta, and edited by Shri B.S. Kesavan. 


An authoritative reference work for knowing the produc- 
tion of books in India. 


PUBLISHERS CATALOGUES OF BOOKS OR BOOK LISTS : 
Issued by important educational publishers in India, e.g. 
(1) Maemillan & Co. Ltd., Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. 


(2) Orient Longmans Private Ltd., Bo 
Madras, New Delhi and Hyderabad. 


(3) Oxford University Press, Bombay, Calcutta 
(4) University Publishers, Jullundur City, апа Delhi-6. 

(5) Atma Ram and Sons, Kashmiri Gate, Delhi. 

(6) Raj Pal and Sons, Kashmiri Gate, Delhi. | 
(7) К! Prakashan (Private) Ltd., Darya Ganj, | 


mbay, Calcutta and 


and Madras. 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT DEALERS’ LISTS 
AND CATALOGUES : 


Issued by : 


(1) Mehra and Со. (Library Service Deptt) | 
Bahadur Garh Road, New Delhi. 
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A. CHILDREN SECTION OF THE DELHI PUBLIC 
LIBRARY AT WORK’ 


It is extremely exciting for a child to be in a place such as 
Children’s Library where he can have the pleasure of reading and 
entertaining himself. A Library open to all providing free service 
and free access to books on open shelves, housed in a room tastefully 
decorated with paintings and flowers and nicely furnished, is all 
that a child wants. The children section of the Delhi Public 
Library offers all this to every child of Delhi. 


How popular is the Library with the Children is evident from 
the number of children that go through the Library daily for book 
reading and borrowing and participating in its cultural activities. 
Alarge majority of them comes from the lower middle classes. It 
is a pleasure to see children browsing through books on open 
Shelvés, intently reading books and periodicals in the reading room, 
fascinated by beautiful toys in the Activity Room and giving 
out their best in the Cultural Activities. It is a sight to be enjoyed 


by all those who love children and are interested in the popular 
education. 


About 25000 Volumes in subjects of their interest are at 
their disposal for use. Hindi, being the mother tongue of most 
of them, books in Hindi are in greatest demand. The book collec- 
tion, therefore, consists of about 80% books of Hindi. Most of 
the Children are interested in fiction which constitutes about 80% 
of the daily issue. Next come the stories from the great Indian 
Epics such as Ramayana and Mahabharata, histories and biogra- 
hies. They would love to read more of popular science and how 
to do things in their own language if books on such subjects could 
be available. The younger one would like to have more illustra- 
ted books by superscribing Hindi rendering of the English texts 
of foreign publications. 


GROUP MEETINGS. 


An Indian child by nature is endowed with a sense of rhythm 
and music and this is evident on Wednesdays and Thursdays which 
are reserved for children's group meetings. On Wednesdays 
childrden of the age group of 12-15 gather together in the even- 
ing. They have their own elected office-bearers and the meetings 


1. By courtsey of Shri D. К. Kalia, Director, Delhi Public Library 
Delhi. > 
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are entirely conducted by them. They tell stories, sing songs, give 
dramatical performances, hold debates and discuss their own pro- 
blems. The programme is always varied and interesting. Most of the 
chlidren are eager to take part in the music, dances and dramas 
and they need very little Persuastion to display their talents. 


On Thursday evenings the hall hums with the sound of the 
younger ones who are over anxious to make their evenings a 
grand success. Here too we hear stories, anecdotes and see the 
little ones dancing or enacting one act plays. Most of these ideas 
originate in the Children’s mind but the little ones need guidance 
and help from the children’s Librarian. 


STORY HOUR 


Every Tuesday evening the younger ones come eagerly. to 
the Activity Room. They sit round the Children’s Librariant 
and eagerly listen to the stories. Sometimes they are told about 
the heroes and men and women of adventure, Sometimes about 
national leaders. At times they are whisked off to distant lands with 
Sindbad the Sailor or they are marconed Оп a loney island with 
Robinson Crusoe. They hearstories of their own land as well as 
the famous stories which have delighted children of all countries 
and at all times such as Panchtantra and Hitopadesha. While a 


Story, say a Historical one, is narrated to them, books on histori- 
cal fiction are displayed on 


а nearby stand so that they can 
browes through them and can select which ever appeals to them. 
Puppet shows are also arranged. 

FILMS 
On Wednesdays and Saturda: i 
' а Ys, the children are shown educa- 
tional and Taereationa] films. Most of these films are in foreign 
P diu 5упорзіз of the film is given in Hindi. These 
х kly 5 are ver ори] 
Activities of the Library. 71 Popular features RE he: (Cutina 


RADIO PROGAMME 

Radio Programme broadcast b i i 
by the children twice a week. Y the ALR. is ше. listened 
TELVISION 


As the Library owns a te 
its programme to the children 1 


B. CHILDREN’S SECTION OF 
LIBRARY, CHANDIGARH, AT WORK. E CENTRAL STATE 


The Central State Library at Chand 
children section on the first 
youngsters in age group of fiv 
its members and use the Ch 


levision set 


» the arran ement t. 
s also made, я v show 


digarh possesses а separate 
floor of its building. The school 
e to fourteen are allowed to become 
ildren Section Hall which contains 
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books and magazines suitable for children well arranged on the 
open-shelves. In the centre of the Hall well-designed reading 
tables and chairs suited to the convenience of the children are set. 
The Hall generally shows much activity in the evenings because 
school children visit it for recreational reading of children books 
in the library. There is always а subdued atmosphere in the Hall 
as the Children are lost in the world of books around them and 
speak to each other only in a whisper. Seventy percent of the 
books issued are in ` English. Inquisitive minds read ‘“‘great 
lives” and prefer invention to fiction. Others are interested in the 
wonder world of foreign lands. Girls are mostly interested in 
books on dancing, picnics and pets and get lost in the world of 
fairies and magic. Boys prefer junge books and those about 
games, stamps, science-fiction, lions, elephants, dragons etc. and 
aeroplanes and rockets. Little children are interested in titles on 
birds, dogs and nursery rhymes and spend their time reading about 
trees and flowers. A slightly older group of youngsters are attracted 
to story books about dacoits and adventures. The children are 
also attracted to picture magazines which appeal to their taste and 
help them in the growth and save them from resorting to useless 
pursuits in their leisure time. The most popular Magazines in 
Hindi are Chanda Mama, Mannmohan, Bal Bharti and Vigyan 
Lok, and in Punjabi are Balak, Biba Rana and Kesar Kiari. 
Among popular authors are Enid Blyton, Charles Dickens, 
Kipling, Hans Anderson, A.A. Milne, E. Nesbit, Grim’s Brothers, 
Rechmani Crompton and Captain W.E. Holms. Among Hindi 
books and translations, the titles mostly read are books by Ravinder- 
nath Tagore, Prem Chand and Savitri Devi Verma and Aruna. 
The most popular Punjabi language authors are Nanak Singh. 
Anand Kumar, Surjit Singh Sethi and Dalip Kaur Tiwana. The 
Children Librarian is alive to the needs of the children and super- 
vises the recreational or free reading of the children in the Hall, 
shares their reading experiences and also gives instructions to the 
new child members of the library in the use of books, Children’s 
Encyclopaedias and Dictionaries. She also suggests books worth 
reading. Film shows are also arranged from time to time in the 
Auditorium of the Library especially designed and furnished for the 
purpose. Mr. K.N. Dutta, Joint Director of Public Instruction, 
Punjab, who is a great lover of books and children, also spends 
sometimes during week-ends with Children in the Hall and guides 
their activities in the matter of consulting Reference Books, such 
as Childrens Britannica in 12 volumes and the Golden Home and 
High School Encyclopaedia in 20 volumes. 


APPENDIX 15 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE WORKING GROUP FOR 
EFFICIENT WORKING OF THE TRAINING COURSES 
FOR TEACHER-LIBRARIANS AND FOR MAINTEN- 

ANCE OF STANDARDS 


l. The Working Group, after considering carefully all the 
factors involved in the Training Progamme of the Teacher-Librarians 
has come to the conclusion that the duration of the course should 
and that intensive full time training should be 

It has found that shorter or superficial 

art necessary ability and skill to organise a 
school library Properly and thus make it play a useful part in 
gre 5 Such course would be wastage of time 

inion of the Working Group that in a 

such as school-librarianship, quality 
be the criterion; that a few good school 
T start and a better example than many 


‚2. Tt has been understood that the part time teacher-li- 
brarians are Supposed to work in smaller schools. The Working 
Group is of the Opinion that w her-Librarian works 

» ithas no relevance to his 
Mpetence and that the Teacher-Librarian in a smaller 


amount of training: only he has 


With d €sser number of 
ita this view, the Wor I i 1 Я 
Syllabus f. ds ыгар 145 devised only on 
2n URS g of School Librarians, It is its opinion that 
3. The Group is of the opin; i intai 

ән ii Роп that in order to maintain 

Standards, the National Council (NCERT) should retain the overall 
1 .for Teacher-Librarians at least 
раар Беріп with, ards are established. It 
€ organisation of running such courses, conduct 


15 and award Certificates to Teac- 


l tion in the be inni 
Pprehensive of varyi oe ad 
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4. The Working Group recommends that training courses 
may be started at those places where teaching in Library Science 
or School Librarianship is already being done, or where sufficient 
facilities are available from the point of view of staff, book stock 
and observation work. In view of the suggested syllabus, there is 
aneed of a teaching staff not merely proficient in library methods 
but also in pupils’ literature. The book stock of the train- 
ing centre should not only include books on library science and 
school librarianship, but also a representative collection of pupils" 
literature in the regional language, English and Hindi. There 
should be proper facility to work with these tools and to observe 
the methods and procedure of its use. 

5. Trained teachers with some experience and having a 
taste for literature and work with children may be selected for this 
course. Trained librarians with proper aptitude may also be 
admitted to this course. 

6. The trainees should be given, in addition to the regular 


pay, an adequate allowance during the period of training, to 
attract proper persons and avoid making them grudging participants. 


7. The Working Group feels that, from a long range point 
of view the supply of trained Teacher-Librarians should come from 
the Universities as in the case of other professionals. The Teachers” 
Trainning Colleges and the Departments of Library Science should 
cater for this need, and introduce specialisation in School Librarian- 
ship at the B. Ed. and B. Lib. Sc. level and they should be encourag- 


ed to do so. 
8. The Working Group recom 
to teach at these courses be given re- 


mends that the teachers who are 
orientation. 
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